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‘Lonpon, Dec. 24.—England at least 
on the threshold of what promises to be 
>a smoat cheerful Christmas season I have yet 
“peen hete. Tobe sure, there is no vestige of 
snow anywhere in the country. The grass is 
green in the parks and fields, and the tempera- 
‘ture is what In New-York would be called sea- 
‘sonable April weather. But the Englishman 
“Beoedé no wintry devices to give his Christmas 
pl tone. Everywhere one sees the fes- 
holly, the mistletoe, and the stunted little 
TRI from Norway, which pass for trees. 
shopping streets are densely’ packed this 
ming with thrones ef people making th-ir 
“®nal purchases, while the air is red with 
the light of torches’ from costers’ carts 
‘and yocal with the cries of vendors of 
penny toys. Especially Christmas-like are the 
poulterere’ shop fronts, which are one mass of 
faurred and feathered game—hares, pheasants, 
partridges from English preserves, ptarmi- 
“gan from Scotland, pigeons from Bordeaux, and 
“all the other luxuries that Europe afferds for the 
‘feast of these carnivorous islanders. Traders 
‘tell me that more money has been spent this 
Fear thanin any of the past five years. The 
_Christmas-box trade has been phenomenal, and 
6 p Christmas issues of the illustrated 
; s for onee have made good profits. If 
is a gloomy side to the picture in the great 
rrible poverty of the siuims, it has, at least 
B moment, been brightened by almost un- 
nted benefactions to provide a Christ- 
for the poor. Engiandis at peace; 
Bas hada good year, and forthe next few 
fe she will let nothing her dismay. 
Paris tone is cheerful enough, and Rome 
ed with preparations for its grand Papal 
celebration; but there abruptly ends the 
pant side of the Old World Christmas. 
ate is something truly pathetic in the note of 
®icty which runs through all the Christmas 
is of Germany this year. In this historic 
of the candle-decked tree, of giad family 
| of gifts and greetings and homely 
rejoicing, there is a sadness over Unser 
condition which reaches from the 
je on the Spree to the humblest cottage. 
B most conspicuous popular novelty in 
ery. German city has been a bracelet nung 
h coins bearing his portrait and a prayer for 
> . From almost every hamiet in the 
ind gifts have beer sent to him at San Remo 
Musages, gingerbread, woolen comforters, 
BS, pencil cases, and writing tablets by the 
> He has publicly begged the German 
} not to suspend their festivities on his 
and to a degree he has been taken at 
but the evidences of the deep hold he 
all their hearts must have moved him 
. fo a certain extent, however, public 
sonstrations are curtailed. No ball has been 
sn in Berlin during the month, and officers of 
S army, botain Potsdam and other garrison 
fas, refuse to join in a dance. 


wen if there were not this personal reason 

‘solemnity the Germans would still be grave 

Wer their Christmas cakes. The feeling is very 

heralin ali circles that the catastrophe of a 

ris near at hand. I say the feeling, rather 

x the conviction, for it is easy enough to 

mivines the mind that there is no genuine dan- 

& but the nerves remain in a state of anxious 

Bion ali the same. It may not have reached 

that last Monday night, when the 

Hussars of the Guard had a Christ- 

is in the riding school at Ber- 

Prince William made a speech which is 

foreboding for the near future. {A private 

‘tells ms that even more significant were 

‘Tesponses of the Hussars, who openly inter- 

i his words as meaning that they would 

e0on be called on to fight for the Fatherland, 
“and wildly cheered every allusion of the sort. 

| Vienna there appears to reign a complete 

of funk The correspondents agree that 

en the holiday business is paralyzed. Nobody 

talking of anything but the war preparations 

d the rumiors from the Russian frontier. The 

tenor of to-day’s news ts of distinctly evil im- 

. Allthe commanders of the military dis- 

' tricts along the entire western frontier of Rus- 

‘#ia have been summoned to Gatschina to hold a 

‘council with the Czar. All the officers and men 

‘the various Prussian corps stretched along 
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- the German border have had their Christ- 


eut short. Members of 

‘the Austrian reserve who are in other 

gountries have orders to hold themselves ready 

to return and join their colors by Jan 1. 

‘Herein London the German Minister, Hatzfeldt, 

‘had a long conference at the Foreign Office with 

“Lora Salisbury r-sterday, after which he left 

for Germa*;. Three days ago he expected to 

spend Christmas in London and had accepted an 
Fitation. All these are straws showing the 
evident direction of the wind, but it does not 

“ mecessarily follow that it will blow up a storm. 
For the past 10 years it has been a truism that 

Russia’s internal condition was more likely to 

dictate a line of forcign policy to the Czar than 

p external complications. It is this fact which 
‘Tends deep interest to the stories of a student 
; ,in Bt. Petersburg. The reports are vague 
Wi extremely contradictory but there is no 

Aoubt about the Rector of the university having 

een struck or of the calling out of the Cossacks 

‘and other troops and the subsequent long pro- 

@ersion of sledges through the streets bearing 

scores of prisoners to jail. Russian papers have 

‘been forbidden tosay a word about the thing, and 

Mt will be some time before the truth filters out. 

‘In the meantime a trial with closed doors is pro- 

_eeeding at St. Petersburg of eight Nibilists, five 

Jaen and three women, charged with an attempt 

“op the O©zar's life during his recent jour- 

mey to the Don Cossack country with the 

“Czarevitch. The leader isa Jew named Boris 

‘Orshis, but the chiet interest attaches to the 

‘young Vitali Tchernoff, who is an officer in the 
Cospacks and ason of one of the great Cossack 
“nobles. Boxes of dynamite were found con- 

~~ eealed in hay on his father’s estate. He was 
sted, and in a panic he gave evidence 

“implicating three of his cousins and leading to 

“the discovery of a Nihilist printing office where 

three young women were working. Vitali bit- 
‘erly repented his treachery after it was too late, 
‘gnd be now takes his place withthe others. It 
‘4a expected that all the men will be hanged. 
Vitali’s cousins were all in Government em- 
ploy or in the army, and there are reports that 
their trial will lead to extraordinary develop- 

ments of a conspiracy in both branches of the 
wervice. This may account for a good deal of 
the Czar’s strange policy. 

*~ freland does not hang up her stocking this 
‘year. Ifshe did Mr. Balfour's wardens would 
probably abstract it, as they did Mr, O’Brien’s 
trousers. Five of her most popular members of 
‘Parliament are in prison over the holidays and 

‘of her best-beloved priests is now sent to 
them. . Still she is not in the least dismayed 
en, and, in fact, is rather gaining in con- 

gn- otherwise. The latest develop- 


‘agitation has a whimsical 


ad terms with his’ Nationalist neighbors. 
They have recently been getting tired of being 
civil to him, while his paper all the time was 
bitterly assailing them; so after the Hartington- 
Goschen meeting in Dublin, at which Arnott 
was a conspicious figure, Mr. Flynn, member of 
Parlaiment, made a speech in Oorkadvising that 
he be boycotted. This has had an unexpected 
effect, for. last night, ata meeting held to raise 
a fund for the family of the imprisoned Hooper, 
a letter was received from Arnott inclosing £5 
and declaring his earnest reprobation of the way 
the Government is treating purely political 
prisoners. 

Mr. Sankey sailed on the Germanic on Thurs- 
day, after making arrangements with Church of 
England people to return next May and hold a 
series of meetings in England, Scotland, and 
Ireland. He of late has done a gooa deal of pub- 
lic speaking, and on his coming tour will ad- 
dress audiences as well as sing. Mr. Sankey will 
stop to rest in Brooklyn for ashorttime. Then 
in the latter part of January ho will start on a 
trip through the Southern States to hold meet- 
ings in all the principal towns. 

The production of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” oat 
the Princess’s was fairly attended this after- 
noon, and the ancient, hoary-headed play 
seemed to give satisfaction to those present. J. 
F. Sheridan appeared as Marks, which he played 
well and “gagged” as unmercifully as a Christ- 
mas clown. Eliza was capitally played by Miss 
Willis, a sister of Grace Hawthorne. A number 
of colored specialty artists were employed, 
among them being the Bohee brothers. 

Charles Arnold produced to-night at Terry’s 
Theatre for the first time in London, Clay 
Greene’s play, ‘‘Hans, the Boatman.” The 
principal production in the West End was 
“Frankenstein,” at the Gaiety Theatre, a bur- 
lesque, written by Richard Butler and Chance 
Newton, who have departed from the story 
much to the disadvantage of the work. The 
story itself is not familiar to the masses, and as 
there is little or no plot in the pres- 
ent version, pit and = gallery became 
more and more vehement in its opposi- 
tion as the piece went on. Finally, in the 
last act the theatre was ascene of great com- 
motion, and numbers of persons in the pit and 
gallery hissed and booted every one who came 
on the stage, including Nellie Farren. This was 
at last resented by other parts of the house, 
and very little was heard of the act, which was 
played amid avery babel of noise and confu- 
sion. The play was magnificently costumed, 
and the scenery was exceedingly elaborate and 
handsome, but the richer the dresses and more 
gorgeous the scenery the louder rose the uproar. 
Cries of “We denxn’t want pantomime!” and 
“Where's the clown?” were occasionally heard 
above the din. Fred Leslie has not a good part, 
but with Miss Farren, Messrs. Lorinen and 
Frank Thornton worked like beavers to save the 
piece, which 1s a hopeless failure, judging by its 
reception. The music is by Meyer Lutz, and is 
not teeming with beauty or originality. H. F, 
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THE INDIANA CONSPIRACY OASES. 

INDIANAPOLIS, Ind.,Dec.24.—Simeon Coy, 
Henry N. Spaan, Stephen Mattler, and W. A. 
Bernhamer were yesterday afternoon rearrested 
on capiases in the conspiracy |cases, the ne- 
cessity for such action arising from the fact 
that a technical error in the old indictment 
was corrected by new indictments feund by 
the October Grand Jury. As they are to be 
tried under the new indictments it was nee- 
essary to have them arraigned under them, 
and for this reason the arrests were made. 
The defendants gave bonds and were released 
from custody. The arrests have given rise to 
any number of rumors. Oneis that the other 
reven defendants are to be let off and the four 


above named to be made the scapegoats of the 
whole crime. There is some truth in this, and 
Spaan went to-day to County Clerk Sullivan, 
who has some promise or expectation of leni- 
ency, and threateningly said he was a bad man 
to fool with. ‘There have been indications that 
the conspiracy would break up and it would 
end in a race for everybody to take eare of 
himself, and it looks now as if that would be 
the case soon. It has also transpired that as 
long ago as November last some of the leaders 
went to Atterney-General Garland and endeav- 
ored to get him to let up on the prosecution 
for the good of the party. District Attorney 
Sellers has beer subjected to suspicions of luke- 
warmness as to some of the defendants, at 
least, and last week he went to Washington 
about the cases. Sim Coy timed his visit so as 
to be with Mr. Sellers, and the report goes that 
the boss pleaded hard with the Attorney. The 
result of Sellers’s visit was to take the cases to 
the President, who gave orders that they should 
be pushed to trial and conviction. Mr. Sellers 
has frequently said that the conspiracy cases 
would be tried again, and Judge Woods has been 
of this opinion since the last trial. It is under- 
stood that considerable new evidence of a 
damaging character has been discovered. Mr. 
McDonald’s name is mixed upin the efforts to 
ameliorate the prosecution as to some of the de- 
fendants, and there is a general expectation 
that some of them will get off easily, but that 
the burden of the prosecution will be against 
Coy and his immediate associates. Coy was de- 
feated in the late city election, and the Demo- 
cratic leaders think the party would be better 
off without him, and would be strengthened by 
punishing him. 


—— 


BRIEN HAD A HARD TIME. 

GOsHEN, Dec. 24.—Nathaniel Brien, a 
German, arrived in Monticello, Sullivan County, 
a few days ago aftera thirty-two days’ journey, 
as he declares, by steamer, railroad, and on foot. 
He tells an extraordinary story of his efforts to 
reach Monticello, which is but four hours’ ride 
from New-York, on the Erie Railway. He 


bought a ticket in Liverpool for New-York, but 
was landed in Boston instead and forwarded to 
New-York by rail. He says he was five days in 
the city before he could be made to understand 
how to get to Monticello, and his money being 
nearly all gone he started to complete his jour- 
ney on foot. After walking four days he found 
himself in Philadelphia. He was there two days 
before he could get his bearings. Then he 
walked back to New-York, and from there to 
Middletown, where he was within 20 miles of 
his destination. He was direeted to the right 
road, butafter tramping about for a couple of 
days, he turned up in Matteawan, Dutchess 
County, on the east side of the Hudson. At Mat- 
teawan he was again turned toward Monticello, 
and two or three days of wandering brought him 
to Goshen. Here he was put on the road to 
Monticello, and he has finally reached that place. 


EPs PES = 
A FINANCIAL DOWNFALL. 

MIDDLETOWN, Conn., Dec. 24.—The finan- 
cial downfall of Allyn M. Colgrove, the largest 
real estate owner in Middlesex County, is caus- 
ing considerable comment in business circles. 
The Middletown Savings Bank, in order to satisfy 
claims amounting to $95,000, have placed at- 


tachinents on the Opera Heuse, the only public 
hall in the city; the McDenough House, the 
principal hotel here; the Mitchell Block, the 
Tobey Block, and various other pieces of real 
estate situated in different parts of the city. Mr. 
Colgrove’s financial career has been » peculiarly 
unfortunate ore. Thirty years ago he came 
into the possession of immense wealth by marry- 
ing into the Birdsey family, and, believing 
strongly in the future of Middletown, he made 
extensive real estate ventures, most of which 
have been losing investments, Purchasing at a 
time when city property was rapidly appreciat- 
ing in value, he often paid ruinous prices. He 
was Treasurer at one time of the Air Line Rall- 
road, and by making miscaiculated investmentts 
in that concern he sunk $90,000. He bas also 
lost large sums in litigation. 
FE Le EB AY SE ie 
DIED FROM THE WOUND. 

Evora, N. Y., Dec, 24.~--John Holloran, a roll- 
ing mill employe, has been arrested for causing the 
death of Edward Buckley, a fellow-laborer. On 
Thanksgiving night Holloran and Buckley metina 


saloon and, the men having an old grudge against 
each other,a fight ensued. in which Buckley was 
knocked down and severely bitten over the eye. 
The wound became very sore. Buckley grew seri- 
ously ill, growing worse until he died this after- 
noon. Buckley was about 35 years old and leaves a 
widow. The evidence of biting is unquestioned by 
all who saw it, but Holloran claims that the fatal 
wound was caused by the fall. 


Fite SFR ERT ee 
DAMAGES FOR SLANDER. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I., Dec. 24.—In the case of 


Thomas F. Cosgrove, attorney at law, against Harry 


W. Gardiner for slander, in which damages were 
laid at $10,000, a jury to-day awarded $3,500 dam- 
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Paris, Dec, 24.—The newspapers continue 
to poke fun af the artistic Salon revelations, 
which were cabled to you some time since. The 
most astounding item of intelligence brought to 
light is that not only will M. Benjamin Constant 
receive the Medal of Honor this year—and he 
richly deserves it, not only for the entire work 
he has accomplished, but also for the special 
paintings he has given during the past three 
years—but also that next season no medal will 
be given, and that after that the honor will go 
to M. Flameng. This eut-and-dried way of dis- 
tributing French glory is amusing all Paris, and 
it is doing a great deal of good, too, by convine- 
ing outsiders that perhaps those artists who no 
longer exhibit, or who never have exhibited, are 
not far wrong. They work unostentatiously, 
quietly, and faithfully, away from the palpitat- 
ing nervousness and anxiety of the Salon lot- 
tery. M. Vibert is hauled over the 
coals because he sells his works to 
the tune of 100,000f., as if any one would buy 
themif they were not worthit. Cabanel, Hen- 
ner, Bouguereau, avd even the idolized Meisson- 
nier come in for their share of the vituperation, 
and it never strikes the Nihilistic, Socialistic, 
and artistic malcontents that the best way to 
hurl despair into the very hearts of their more 
successful rivals would be toget to work and 
do something themselves. Meanwhile every- 
thing will go on just the same, and afew new 
members among the oid jury standbys will not 
accomplish any reforms, simply because the 
Salon laws and customs are just as good and no 
worse than those regulating any similar admin- 
istration elsewhere. 


The arrival of Lord Lytton is going to give 
considerable food to the gossips. Great things 
are expected from his hospitality and his per- 
sonality is already popular to excess. Le Rov est 
mort; vive le Roi! 

The Spanish Ambassador and wife have been 
obliged to leave their hotel and go to the Hétel 
dx Kline on account of the breaking out of 
measles among the maids. Mme. de Leon y 
Castillo was afraid of the disease for her child, 
a delicate lad of 4 years, and the sudden move 
was determined upon. 

Bernhardt is very indignant coneerning the 
silly accusation of her having stolen tho climax 
of “‘La Tosca” for Sardou from “Nadjesda.” It 
even disturbs the family repose pending the 
wedding of M. Maurice next week. Sarah gets 
much excited over little, and the probability is 
that she will soon settle down to the glory of 
her present creation and leave the tangling mat- 
ter to M. Sardou and Misc Fanny Davenport. 
It is a goed bit of reclame for the latter, by the 
way, although people are getting a little tired{of 
the repetition of this same old cropped-up story 
every time poor Sardgu comes tothe front. Like 
painters, when the dramatic author enjoys the 
heinous sin of success, his less fayored oppo- 
nents howl with envy. 

Emma Nevada ia back here en route to Flor- 
ence. 

In engraving art a success has been made 
by a young artist but yesterday unknown to 
fame. M. Henri Bulla has made such a stir with 
his landscape engravings that he has been asked 
by Jean Paul Laurens to engrave all his master 
works. M. Bulla has never exhibited, but he 
has worked. j 

The Vaudeville ThéAtre has awakened from its 
lethargy. The name of M. Dumas fils, and the 
new play of “L’Affaire Clémenceau,” taken 
from the novel, has made a hit. It is impossible 
to obtain any kind of seat before two weeks, and 
Mile. Tessandier has carried off the honors of 
the interpretations. 

The Mirleton Club is enjoying a private ex- 
hibition of the muvh-discussed talent of Caran 
d’Ache, who, it is ramored, will soon become a 
member, with the influence of Detaille. The 
latest eccentricity of the artistis “The Batner 
and the Dentist.” The former goes into the 
bath and cuts acorn, which peels off in shavings. 
The quantity seon becomes prodigious, until 
the blood starts and fills beach, sea, and the 
universe. The dentist has his fun by taking a 
huge gimlet to bore in the cavity. Caran d’Ache 
is the present fashion, or perhaps it all would 
not be quite so funny. 

Domingo has finished his large portrait of the 
King of Spain, and itis a masterpiece. Indeed, 
the infant, In all the glory of lace and ribbons, is 
seated inan armchair like an ordinary babe. 
His open hands are outstretched and his mouth 
is wide open, which intensifies the laughing ex- 
pression of the lustrous eyes. He is a picture of 
health and all ready for a frolic. The TZoison 
@ Or is worn around his neek. On a table near 
by, resting on a velvet cushion, are a crown and 
sceptre. The background is simply formed by a 
marble column and large drapery. The artist 
has signed his name ona bit of paper appar- 
ently fallen from the child’s hand. 


Marcius Simons has just sent a painting called 
“The Rehearsal of the Pavane” to W. R. 
Merianti of St. Paul. The scene takes place in 
an enormous conservatory, one belonging to the 
Duke Riario Sforza, making the background one 
mass of delicately-tinted green foliage and a 
wealth of tropical vegetation. To the rightisa 
grand piano with a Japanese blue embroidered 
cover and vases of flowers. Around it are 
grouped musicians. The dancers are in position 
in authentic costumes. One dancer is a beauti- 
ful blende who seems almost to fly across the 
inlaid floor. Her vis-a-vis is a pretty brunette 
who curtseys low in a golden-brown satin dress. 
Near atea table, sumptuously laden with sfl- 
ver, fruit, and Russian cloths, sits a lady in 
gray. There are figures in the background and 
warm sunlight spreads its rays and gives inten- 
sity to the peculiar atmospheric effects so well 
understood by the artist. It is one of his most 
complete works. M, Simons is now doing some 
portraits and a picture to be called “ The Au- 
thoress” for Reichardt & Co. of New-York. 
There are several other orders also under way, 
to which the artist devotes himself alternately. 

Sarah Bernhardt’s son, Maurice Bernhardt, is 
to be married at midnight on the 30th inst. toa 
Prineess Theresa Marie Virginia Clothilde 
Jablouowski. She is a pupil of the Julian studio 
and has been posing to the fair Sarah for her 
bust. The new incident is just now amusing all 
Paris and a portion of the provinces. 

Mile. Brandes is to make her second début 
next week atthe Frangais in Dumas’ “ Demi 
Monde.” 

In the “Affaire Clémenceau” the costumes 
for the ball scenein Act III. are designed by 
Comerre and Clairin.. The music is authentic to 
the seventeenth century and was discovered in 
the treasures of the library of the opera. 


The Dejazet Theatre has not found in the new 
play of “The Frogs” a pendant to its recent 
| famous succeas, Which was a 300-night run. 
| The Variétés have made suflicient success 
with Judic in the ‘*Grand Casimir” to enable 
them to spin along until they can get up a noy- 
elty. Judic, who plays the réle of Chaumont 
here for the first time, is praised by the critics 
for giving more than her usual care to the dia- 


logue, She made a hit in this part in America, — 


ounat has advanced very much his portraits 
lardinal Layig lea Ferry, Tne lat 
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ter would have been finished in fact had not the 
accident occurred. Both portraits are for the 
Salon, : 

Carolus Duran will send a fancy portrait, al- 
ready described in Tim Trmes’s columns, of Mr. 
A, C. Barney’s little girl. 

Jules Stewart has finished his pastel of Mrs. 
William K. Vanderbilt. He is studying up a 
companion picture to the “ Hunt Ball.” 

Miss Greatorex will send to}the Salon some 
flower pictures. 

Miss Strong of San Francifto, who hasa studio 
here, with Mrs. Dunn, has brought back from 
Portugal material for a Salon picture. She says 
she is delighted with her season thus far, 
though the Lisbonites gave her all the applause 
she loves and made much of her socially. The 
ambassadors courted and fated her privately, 
andthe Pope sent a gift to his dear little mig- 
non. 

Mme. Nevada Palmer is a devoted Catholic 
and does all she can for the church and the 
cause, She is, moreover, a spirited and intelli- 
gent: little lady whe works hard in her profes- 
sion and deserves all the success she gets. 

Christmas cannot always be managed to one’s 
liking—no, not even by the Crown Prince of 
Germany. His Highness sent to the Fatherland 
for two monstrous Christmas pines to cele- 
brate the eve and day ina genuine German 
fashion. The trees were stopped at the frontier 
by virtue of anold Italian law forbidding the 
importation of any kind of tree. Unless King 
Humbert interferes, the imperial family will 
have to sit astride the boundary line to eat their 
Christmas pudding. 

Mr. Bridgeman will send to the Salon another 
version of his usual Eastern scene, “ Girls Eat- 
ing Oranges.” 

M. Bouguerean will send an “Adam and Eve 
Mourning over the Body of Abel.” It will be 
strong and vigorous, but asevere rendering of 
the tale of sorrow. f 

The ‘“‘Song” of Munkacsy will see the Salon, if 
the artistcan finish it, as he hoped to do, in time. 
It represents a young girl playing ona mandolin 
jn the shadow of aroom and’singing to her 
grandmother, who is seated at a window in full 
sunlight. 
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CHRISTMAS GIFIS AND GOWNS. 


NOVELTIES IN THE SHOPS—NEW ARTI- 
CLES AND NEW DESIGNS. 
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Paris, Dec. 24.—Our boulevards are full 
of shanty booths. Politics are thrown to the 
winds, and here ag elsewhere every one wears 
that depressed look which is, seemingly the 
world ever, so familiar to the present-giving 
Christmas and New Year’s—every one, that is, 
but the children, for the boulevards are crowded 
with thera, and they are the only happy faces 
one sees. 

Among the novelties in the large hben-bon es- 
tablishments are funny snow-clad trees, with 
low boughs, cunningly turned to hold a big 
shining tin kettle, before whieh a large rabbit 
sits on his hind paws watching the cooking of 
his noon-day soup. The trunk of tho tree is full 
of sweets. 

Beautiful antique stuff now covers the white 
candy boxes, There is a growing fancy for a 
combination of the useful and agreeable in all 
sweetmeat devices, which tends to justify an 
outlay which was never a moderate one at this 
special season. 

An observer would notice how very fond 
Parisians are getting to be of ribbons, Every- 
thing is tied up. Even the exquisite porcelain 
receptacles for flowers are trimmed and laden 
with huge moire knots, and there is no telling 
how many yards it takes until one has tried the 
home-made twist, and then we appreciate the 
lavish deft fingers of the tradeswoman. 

One of the most approved gifts, by tominine 
request, is a dainty, fragile ostrich plume boa. 
Like fans, it is luxurious, becoming, and sure 
never to be common. 

Satin or lace covered baskets, with ribbens 
and perfect artificial flowers, unless one chose 
for the moment a real cluster of orchids, roses, 
or mimosa, are popular. They are intended for 
the safe Keeping of netes, papers, books, gloves, 
&o. 

The newest lamp shade here is made of pale 
rose silken gauze, with a fall of real lace around 
the edge, supported by a fringe of rose 
leaves shading out to the richest ruby tint. 
The same forms a dog collar at the 
top, and a& large cluster of pur- 
ple lilacs, sweet peas, or morning 
glories decorates one side, tied with narrow rib- 
bons matching in colors, which hang closely 
around the shade until they gather themselves 
up opposite in a pretty tie, for the walls of a 
boudoir or bedroom. Rich old damasks and 
stamped velvets aro made into compartment 
pockets. Rich Venetian lace or gold embroidery 
marks the three divisions, and these are lined 
with quilted and perfumed satin. For a night 
taper large marabout screens of rose, white, or 
blue feathers are used. They give a charmingly 
soft effect to the countenance and complexion. 


For the theatre turbans are coming up again. 
The most striking and sometimes the most be- 
coming are made of yellow, orange, or lemon 
crépe delicately embroidered in gold with an 
aigrette of plumes on one side. A more reserved 
caprice is a turban of all gray birds’ feathers, 
with only an aigrette tipped in gold. 

Brides are to wear a boa of white ostrich 
plumes for the new year weddings. It was a lik- 
ing ef our grandmothers, only they used swans- 
aown. They wiil be worn with a high-neck wed- 
ding dress and clasped with jewels. 

A most Gxquisite ball dress was sent yesterday 
to Nice. It was of white beau de joie, covered 
with silken net, looking as if it had been dipped 
in a golden bath, the shiny frosting being visible 
only here and there, and also bullion twist put 
in occasionally in a silken fringe of network. 

A pretty idea for trimming ball dresses of 
crépe is new puffings, The crépe is laid in plaits 
twisted and then pressed. When pulled out over 
pinked silk or satin flounces the effect is de- 
lightfully soft. 

For carriage wear for shopping scarlet cloth 
peasant cloaks are worn with a yoke ornament- 
ed with an appliqué pattern in black or golden 
brown velvet. This material is laid on in gath- 
ers or in plaits, and it should fall nearly to the 
bottom of the costume. It is prettiest when 
seen with a black gown, but the effect in a dark- 
lined coupé is startling, and when a woman is 
pretty it is fascinating but loud. 

Fur trims everything in spite of all the imita- 
tions. The real article is always so expensive 
and so different that the fashion grows and 
thrives. 

A Queen Anne style of lamp is one of the 
French New-Year favorites in brass or in Eng- 
lish metal, with a red or pink globe. 

Cut glass English fancies for the luncheon 
table are used for the5 o’clocks, and, what is far 
more terrible to French economy, is the intro- 
duction of tiny cut-glass plates or sheils set in 
silver for butter. Lach guest ts to enjoy his or 
her own thin butter slab. Americans in Paris 
willin future eat butter all the time instead of 
dry bread. 

To return to dress and vanity: To pin the hat 
strings or a lace bow small pins are made likes 
mallet, the head being filled in with small stones 
—diamonds, rubies, sapphires, and emeralds. 
Small combs are likewise shown for the purpose 
of confining the truant hair behind, but they are 
rather useless, for they never stay in and are 
too costly to spread about. 


; their pay. 


| bucket shop; 


GENERALTELEGRAPHNEWS 


THE NATIONAL OPERA. 
PURSUED BY THE CREDITORS OF MAN- 
AGER LOCKE. 


MINNEAPOLIS, Dec. 24.—Theo management 
of the National Opera Company were not in a 
very happy frame of mind to-night. Creditors 
of all kinds had been making life an aching void 
for them. Tho principals of the company had 
nearly all sung in “Nero” last night, and ander 
their contracts would not have been compelled 
to sing in “Faust” to-night, the departure of 
Fursch-Madi and Sylva having crippled the 
company. The principals, however, voluntarily 
consented to sing to-night. M. F. Bowen, Mme, 


Fursch-Madi’s attorney, said this morning that 
after laboring two hours with the company last 
night he had become convinced that to garnishee 
tho box receipts, as he originally intended, would 
be absolutely to prevent the performance, as the 
company would not sing unless the members 
had at least apart of their pay. He therefore 
had not garnisheed. “But” added Mr. Bowen 
significantly, “i have made no promises for to- 
night.” He sent along telegram about the situ- 
ation to Fursch-Madi last night, and will act on 
her instructions. 

A prominent railroad man said to-day that 
Manager Locke would owe the Omaha Rosa 
about $3,200 for transportation by the time 
the company reached Milwaukee. “Perhaps 
the Omaha has security for it,” said he, ‘ but 
I don’t believe it. Ifthe company went on our 
road I would run them out into the country 
somewhere on a siding and tell Locke 1t was 
either money on the spot or walk to Milwaukee. 
It is believed that the Omaha knows enough, 
however, not to get left on the bill.” 

The management of the company say to-day 
that all difficulties have been adjusted, and that 
there will be no trouble. There are some people 
who believe that Manager Locke’s creditors are 
unreasonable, and that if they would only give 
pipe half a chance he could pull through in good 
shape. 


Sr. Pau, Minn.. Dec. 24.—Manager Locke 
stated to-night that the garnishment of Fursch- 
Madi had been partially satisfied, so that the 
summons had been withdrawn, and that all 
other claims had been settled. The company 
will go from here to Milwaukee, according to 
Mr. Locke, thence to Montrea!, and tinally to 
Boston, where they have a two weeks’ engage- 
ment. He said the company would not dis 
band after the Minneapolis engagement. It 
was afterward learned that Mr. Locke 
had been in conference with the principal 
members of the company during the morning, 
and as a result they, aa individuals, had agreed 
to continue with the company till after the Bos- 
ton engagement, where they expect to make at 
least $20,000 and run their chances of getting 

itis intimated that the existence of 
the company will be terminated at Bos- 
ton. It was learned this afternoon that 
the arrangement with creditors had been 
brought about by the appointment of 
A. M. Bailey of this city, nephew of the late Gen. 
c. C. Washburn, as Trustee of the company, to 
whow all claims will have to be referred. This 
is said to have been brought about by the sym- 
pathy that the Hon. W. D. Washburne felt for 
the company, he having once before, it is said, 
aided them when in trouble. This arrangement 
was made this morning. 

+ ee 


A FEMALE HERMIT'’S WEALTH. 

LEwWIstToN, Me., Dec. 24.—Widow Millett, 
who for 40 years lived alone in an old cottage 
near the business portion of the town, died last 
week. She was very eccentric, and for years no 
one was permitted to see the inside of her 
home. No smoke was ever seen issuing from 
the chimney tops, for even in the coldest days 


of Winter no fire burned within her dwelling. 
Every curtain in the house was kept clossiy 
drawn, and the eccentric woman carefully 
avoided anyintercourse with relatives and neigh- 
bors. After her death the contents of her hum- 
ble dwelling were overturned, and in one old- 
fashioned bureau, which stood in the corner of 
her sleeping room, were found bundles of crisp 
bank notes, bags of shining gold, and packages 
of bonds and other securities. The bank bills 
were in packages of $100 each, all carefully 
folded. In all over $25,000 was taken from the 
drawers of that one old bureau. Her other Prop. 
erty will bring her little fortune up to fully 
$30,000. Mrs. Millet’s husband, who died 33 
years ago, was a doctor. In his will he specially 
provided that if his wife married again she 
should forfeit the greater portion of his property. 
Since then she had lived the life of a Lermitin 
this populous city. 


A METHODIST MINISTER RESIGNS. 

st. Paun, Minn., Dec. 24.—An evening 
paper announces that the Rev. Dr. Samuel G. 
Smith of the First Methodist Episcopal Church 
of this city*has sent Bishop Foss his resignation 
as its Pastor. Heis reported as saying, in this 
communication, that he is unable to continue as 
a Methodist minister because he cannot work in 


harmony with the principles of Methodism as 
laid down by the last conference. What is 
known as the time limit 1s his great objection. 
Dr. Smith says heis not alone in his objection 
to this principle of Methodist Church govern- 
ment, but that he is indorsed not only by the 
ministers ef St. Paul but by the most prominent 
Methodists throughout the Northwest. The 
statement has been made that if Dr. Smith went 
to the Park Congregational Church, or to any 
other, new or old, or decided to found a church 
ot his own, a large number of the strongest 
members of the First Methodist Episcopal 
Church would go with him. To prevent this 
movement Bishop Foss came to St. Paul yester- 
day and called on those members, trying to per- 
suade them to promise to remain with the 
church. It is said a proposition has been made 
that Dr. Smitn shall preach in the Opera House 
for the present. 
—___--_a———— 


DEMIJOHNS IN ABUNDANCE. 

BaLtTimoreE, Md., Dee. 24.—Along Light- 
street wharf are the termini of the various 
steamboat routes that reach between Baltimore 
and points down the Cheasapeake. In nearly 
all the eounties bordering on the bay prohibi- 
tion has been established by popular vote. This 
explains why the various piers along the wharf 
for the past several days have abounded in dem1- 


johns of all shapes, sizes, and conditions. To- 
night the sight was unusually entertaining. 
Nearly every wagon that drove up unloaded demt- 
johns and winecases. There were demijohns by 
the hundred, all fullof liquids for Christmas cele- 
brations is local option districts. This year the 
people down the bay seem to be eas) goes yee 
ly thirsty, for the total liquor sent will aggre- 
gate thousands of gallons, not including the 
orders of beer and other malt liquors. To-mor- 
row morning the boats will be metateach wharf, 
and each man will carry nome his demijohn. 
The demijohn trade is rather expensive to the 
owners of the demijohna, but it is a source of 
large revenue to the steamboat companies, 


———— 


LIGHTING THE HOOSAO TUNNEL. 
Nortu ADAMS, Mass., Dec. 24.—The work 
of putting electric lights in Hoosac Tunnel is 
rapidly advancing. The Fitchburg Railroad will 
erect a permanent brick electric light station at 


the west portal, containing a 150 horse power 
engine, to furnish power to drive three West- 
inghouse alternating system dynamo. Steam 
pipes also will be extended into the tunnel 
about 500 feet to egies’ the brickwork from 
frost. It is expected the work will be completed 
in a few weeks. The proposal to light the tun- 
nel involves several more problems of eiectric 
engineering, experiments made last Summer 
showing that gas and smoke exert a powerful 
corrosive effect on ordinary appliances, so that 
all metal about lamps must be done away with. 
se aT 


MGR. M’COLGAN’S CONDITION. 
BALTIMORE, Md., Dec. 24.—The friends of 
Mgr. McColgan, the venerable Rector of St. 
Peter’s Parish, who was severely hurt by falling 


down stairs at his residence on Hollins street, 
near Poppleton, a few days ago, are somewhat 
worried about his condition, although they do 
not apprehend any immediate danger. The 
limb which was injured by his fall has swollen 
greatly, and is nearly twice its natural size. 
Mgr. McColgan is nearly 76 years of age, and 
has been a priest over 48 years. 
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THER TODDS NOT CRUSHED. 

ALBANY, Dee. 24.—Louis L. Todd, Elliott W. 
Todd, was convicted for carrying on a 
Charles H, Garland, Wilber F. Hub- 
bell, and Edward F. Hibbard have formed a com. 
pany for receiving and delivering stocks, bonds, and 
other securities and manage a géneral stock clear. 
ing house under the name of the * Open Bourd Clear- 
ing House, Limited.” which was incorporated to-day 
With a capital of $10,000. 
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BOOTH AND BARRETT. 

Boston, Mass., Dec. 24.—The Booth-Barrett 
Season of two weeks at the Boston Theatre closed 
with the performance of “Macbeth” to-night. The 
season has becu highly successful. The tinancial 
exhibit of the iirst week is $22,656, and of the sec- 
ond, $25,619. Messrs. Booth and Barrett go to 
New-York, where they are to appear on Monday. 
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The Ontario and Western Office, 307 Broadway, 

slis Western tickets at loweat rates, Pullman 

' leepers to N ‘alls. 

. to Rochester. 
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THE NOISES MUST OFRASE. 


LAW WHICH I8 LIKELY TO BREAK UP 
AN ART CLUB. 

PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 24.—Lawyer George 
M. Dallas, the nephew of a former Vice-Prosi- 
dent of tho United States, has won a legal vic- 
tory over the ladies of the Decorative Art Club, 
Until a short time ago Mr. Dallas lived in an 
unpretentious house on Fourth-street, near 
Spruce, a neighborhood from which the glory 
of fashion has long since departea. Hav- 
ing been for several’ years master in the 


case of the Reading Receivership, and having’ 
several other fat legal plums, Mr. Dallas re- 
cently concluded to move to a more fashionab! 
section. Last March he bought the house 1,51 
Pine-street. In Septembor his family moved 
in. The Ladies’ Decorative Art Club are 
tenants of 1,512 Pine-street, adjoining 
Mr. Dallas's resideneo on the east. Mr. 
Dallas complained that he and his famil 
are constantly annoyed and distressed by lou 
neises, as of pounding and hammering, procesd- 
ing from the house occupied by the defendant, 
These noises are occasioned by the beating of 
brass in the process of metal chasing and the 
prosecution of work in the art of wood carving. 
Mr. Dallas brought suit to restrain the noises. 
Judge Thayer, in granting the injunction asked 
for to-day, said: 

“‘ The well-settled doctrine of law has a strong 
application to this case, for here the defendants, 
having rented a dwelling house in the midst of 
& square exclusively devoted to dwelling houses, 
have set up a business therein which is clearly 
injurious t their neighbors on either side of 
them, depriving them of that comfort and quiet 
whichevery man has aright, under the circum- 
stances, to expect in his dwelling. I have said 
that the defendants’ affidavits contain 
no sufficient denial or answer to the facts sworn 
to by the plaintiff's witnesses. The facts clearly 
and detinitely set forth in the affidavits filed by 
the plaintiff are not materially controverted or 
weakened by the defendants’ affidavits, and the 
weight of evidence greatly preponderates in the 

laintiff's favor. Under these éircumstances the 
Court regards the plaintiff as entitled ez debite 
Justitia to the special relief which he prays for. 
A writ of injunction 1s accordingly awarded as 
prayed for in the bil.” 

The ladies of the club will probably appeal, 
and, as they were there before Mr. Dallas bought 
his house, they have a large share ef public 
sympathy. 


A YOUNG WOMAN'S SUICIDE. 


DISAPPOINTMENT IN LOVE MAKES HER 


TAKE HER OWN LIFE. 

CANANDAIGUA, N. Y., Dee. 24.—Helen 
Andrews, & most prepossessing and accom- 
plishea young woman, committed suicide by 
hanging last night. She was a step-daughter of 
a@ well-to-do farmer named Hiram McKinstry, 
who made his home near the little village of 
Richmond’s Mills. Miss Andrews was 20 years 
of age, tall, shapely, and very vivacious. Shoe 
attended the Normal School at Geneseo, and last 
June she went to visit schoolmates in New- 
York and Yonkers. While away she met 2 dash- 
ing young man named Dwight G. Porter, who 


said he was chief salesman in O’Neill’s dry 
goods store and resided with his sister tn Jersey 
a Ye paid Miss Helen marked attention. 
In September he visited Richmond’s Mills and 
was a guest ut the McKinstry farmhouse. Not- 
withstanding suspicions of Farmer McKinstry 
and wife that Porter was a fraud, he won 
Helen’s heart and when he went back to New- 
York he was engaged to marry her. The mar- 
riage was to take place about New Year's Day, 
but Porter pleaded poverty and postponed it to 
February. 

Two weeks ago he wrote a curt note from 
the Continental Hotel breaking the matri- 
monial engagement, because he had lost, a3 
he said, his position and was about to 
move to Philadelphia. Helon was dis- 
heartened at the news and too proud to ask 
for further explanation. Her parents vafnl 
tried te persuade her that Porter wasa frand. 
This week she appeared in better spirits, and 
having burned all of the letters and effects that 
her recreant lover had sent her, it was thought 
she had given up thoughts of him. She was found 
hangiag dead andcold from a rafter in the attic 
at her stepfather’s honse. She had prepared 
for her death by writing upon a slip of paper 
her oboiee of bearersand cakoir at the funeral 
and left a short note upon her bureau. She 
wrote that she could not live without Porter 
and for 10 days had longed for death, but had 
hesitated to take her own life. Porter’s address 
is not even known to the dead girl’s parents and 
friends. Sho had destroyed all that he had sent 
her. 


rr 

SAY KALAKAUA HASN’T THE RIGHT. 
SaN FRANCISCO, Dec. 24,—Advices re- 

ceived by steamer Mariposa, which arrived from 

Sydney and Auckland via Honolulu to-day, re- 

port that King Kalakaua has vetoed two bills 

passed by the Hawaiian Legislature, one of 


which was*to abolish the office of Governors. 
The Legislature denies the right of thé King to 
use the veto power, and claims that one of the 
specific pledges given by Kalakaua at the time of 
the revolution provided that he should not in- 
terfere wirh legislation. The reform Legislature 
beld a lengthy meeting and resolved to ask the 
King to reconaider his vetoes. 

Advices from Thursday Island report the cap- 
ture of a schooner-rigged craft by the natives at 
Margaret Bay and the murder of her crew. 

ema 


THEY GAVE UP TOBACCO. 

WILLIAMSPORT, Penn., Dec. 24.—The hold that 
habit has on the average man is well testitied to by 
the result of a tontine agreement entered into by 20 
representative young men of this city a year ago. 
They were all addicted to the habitual and excessive 
use of tobacco in some one of its forms, and they 
agreed to test their ability to abstain from its use 
by ceasing to smoke and chew on the Ist day of 


January, 1887, the agreement to last one year, each 
party to it paying into a common fund $3 every 
month so long as he had lived up to the agreement, 
the tund at the end of the year to be divided equally 
among those who had kept the agreement to theena 
on affidavit to that effect. Of the 20 only tour have 
been able to resist their longing for tobacco, One 
man struggled through eight nionths without his 
cigar and then succumbed. Two succeeded in get- 
ting along for two months. All the rest gave up 
with one month’s trial. The amount paid into the 
fund is $za9. This will give to each of the four men 
who kept the agreement $54 75, or an excess of 
$18 75 apiece over the $36 they each paid in, inde- 
pendent of the average amount of $175 that repre- 
sents their individual savings by the non-use of to- 
bacco for the year. 
ee I 
HOSPITALITY OF THE WHITE HOUSE. 
WASHINGTON, Dec. 24.—The following 
dates have been fixed for the State entertain- 
ments at the White House during the coming so- 
cial season: 
President's reception, Monday, Jan. 2, from 11 A. 
M. until 2 P. M. 
Cabinet dinner, Thursday, Jan. 5. 
Diplomatic reception, Thursday, Jan. 12, 
Diplomatic dinner, Thursday, Jan. 19. 
Congressional and judicial reception, Thursday, 
Jan. 26. 
Supreme Court dinner, Thursday, Feb. 2. 
Army and Navy reception, Thuraday, Feb. 9. 
Public reception, Tuesday, Feb. 14. 
Mrs. Cleveland will hold afternoon receptions Jan, 
7, Jan. 21, and Feb. 4. 
SLES Se eS oe oS Pe 
M’NEALLY STILL IN CUSTODY. 
Hairax, Nova Scotia, Dec. 24.—MeNeally 
is atill quartered in the Marshal's office, which has 
been almost given up to hissole use. The police 
authorities have been in further communication 
with Treasurer Kelly of the victimized bank at 
Saco, but have been unable to obtaiu any satis- 
faction from him regarding the disposition of 
the prisoner. They have asked what action they 
are to take, and Mr. Kelly fas only replied that 
the bank officials are advised that McNeally can- 
not be extradited, and that McNeally’s brother 
Harry will be here immediately. 
‘ SRE NS aE 


ENTERPRISING POLITICIANS, 
Detroit, Mich., Dec. 24.—Major W. W. Van 
Antwerp, Postmaster at Jackson, died Dec. 22, after 
several weeks’ severe illness. As indicating the 
“hustling” for office that is possible to be done it is 
just learned that a prominent citizen of Jackson 
made application at Washington for the place Deo. 
14, explaining that the present incumbent was 
sretty certain todie. The next day another lead- 
ng Democratic light filed his claim for the dying 
man’s shoes, and Dec. 16 a third put in his papers. 
ES Ca" Ra ae Aa 
TRYING TO GET SOWDERS, 
INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., Dec. 24.—F. G. Selee, 
Manager of the Omaha Baseball Club, is in the city 
as the agent of the Boston Club, trying to get Pitch- 
vy Sowders of the St. Paulciab, whose home is in 
thia city. ile has been “ wrestling” with him all 
day. Hoston is probably making a deal with the St, 
Paul people, as the manager of the latter club, in @ 
recent iiterview, said that Sowders had signed with 
them for next year at $2,500 and that they had sev- 
eral big offers jor him, notably one from Boston of 
$7,000, 


A Verdict of Satisfactien. 

The youth, milddionaged, and elderly gentlemen , 

are equally satisfied with the garments made up by 

Arnheim, uewene. oars apes , fo: new he is 

slighted; the ma’ tsid 

fit and workmanehip is such that he ‘gives to ev 

patron a written tee 1 
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PRICE THRER CENTS, 


AVERY BIG STRIKEON HAND 


READINGS OOAL AND FREIGHT 
HANDS QUIT WORK. 

ALL BUSINESS TO BE SUSPENDED ExX~< 
CEPT PASSENGER TRAPFIC, AND THAT 
WILL PROBABLY BE ALSO STOPPED. 

PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 24.—All the employes 
of the Reading Railroad on all the lines of the 
toad operated by the company, as well aa the 
coal miners, were declared on strike by the con-. 
vention of Reading Railroad employes, District - 

Assembly No. 224, held this afternoon. The 

only exceptions made were the passenger, mail 

service, and the employes whose strike would 
jeopardize life or property. The strike affects 

about 65,000 men, and will result in a 

complete tie-up of the freight system of the 

road, as not a freight train will be moved until 
the whole matter is adjusted. As seonas the 
convention, after grave deliberation, decided to 
order the general strike telegrams were sent to 
all points all along the line to that effect and 
cotamittees were sent to: the Willow-street 
wharf, to tho stations at Third and Bergs 
streets, Broad and Callowhill, Ninth and Green 
streets and out on the mainline to order every 

Knight of Lapor to quit work. The ultimatum 

‘was reached about 4 o'clock in the aftermoon 

and by 6 o’clock all the freight business of the 

company in this city was suspended indefinitely, 

As early as 12 o’clock the Port Richmond 
strikers, who went outin a body yesterday, began 
to congregate abont their hall at Richmond and 

Neff streets, and at 1 o'clock the meeting wae 

called to order. A little later a much more 

weizhty convention began to assemble. This 
was the first important meeting of the new dis- 
trict of the Reading Railroad men.. It 
met in the same nall in @ reom on the 
first floor. The convention did not get down te 
business until about 3 o’clock, when 78. delegates: 
were present, representing all sections of the 

Reading Railroad andbranches, Everydelegate 

appeared to feel the responsibility of his posi- 

tion and that the welfare of thousands of 


laborers hung on his vote. The meeting of Local 
me y No, 6,285 on the floot above was notse 
solemn. 
convention below they indulged in 
hilarity, and when one of the mem meyes 
that $50 be appropriated to pale * shelter 
the half-frozen policemen who been sent to 
watch them thé matter was taken up with @ 
hurrah, and amid thé wildest applause the mo- 
tion was adopted. 

When the district convention got inte 
working order committees fromi Port Rt 
and Elizabethport, the two points where the 
Knights had been discharged, placed their ease 
before the convention, The Enignss from 
ry Se: ort said that they had un tood 
that the 
interfere in the Lehigh strike, but, on the con- 
trary, was to confine attention to its own 
— and the transportation of ite owh coal 
This, they say, the company had not ad 
hered to, a3 they had been ordered te 


load one Of Coxe Brothers’ barg thas was 
lying guy a eh The ighta 
refused to load Coxe Brothers’ a 
53 Schuylkill boats were lying e at the 


~— at the samé time ey 5 the 
eading Company ought to load its own 


first. They further recited t about 1 _ : 
were discharged at 11 d’clock on Triday, 4 


that tlre officers réfused keep them at 
work pending the settlement of the 
trouble by grbitration. The committee repre- 
senting the a Richmond Knights gave to the 
gonvention a history of their case, ea 
this morning, and declared the 
refused to arbitrate and would not as much as 
listen to the arguments of the men. Theirstrike 
at Port Richmond been presipitated owing 
o the presence of the police and Pinkerton . 
etectives, who had descended on the read while 
the employes were age eo at work. They 
dedlaréd the company h forced the issun 0! 
them and that they had had no intention 
striking. 


ading Railroad Company was notte - 


While they waited the result of the 
considerable — 


The convention then went into executive ses- — 


sion and discussed the whole matter. After 
three hours’ deliberation they deetded to issuc a 


general order totie up all the coal and frefighi ~~ 


traitic of the company, andif necessary to call 
out the passenger men in the near future, 
When this information was taken to the 
meeting of the strikers in the upper hall 1% 
was received with a tremendous outburst 
of applanse, and the strikers immediately rati- 
tied the decision of the governing bedy. Ali the 
prominent Knights of Labor employed on the 
Reading Rairoad were at the convention. “We 
are in for a long and bitter fight, and we are 
needy for all that comes,” said several of the 
delegates. 

The result of the convention was officially 
given out as follows: The convention of Reading 
Railroad employes, District No. 224, decides 
that all ights of Labor empleyed by the 
Reading Railread Company are to cease work 
on notification with the exception of pas 
senger service employes, watchmen, sig- 
nal tower men, and any who are 
to protect life or property. In regard te 
the Port Richmond yards this eenvention 
expresses its willingness to have guarded the 
property of the company, as we did on the otca 
sion of the strike one year ago, but we are 
barred from go doing by reason of the company 
having employed Pinkerton detectives and the 
police of the city to protect their property, 
thereby relieving us of ail responsibility. ‘ 

The convention decided that “all further nego. 
tiations between the Reading Railroad officials 
and the men should cease from n on, as in the 
opinion of the convention the Company had vio 
lated Article XVIII. of the agreement signed a 
year ago, which reads: 

“ Every man, whether emplarer or employed, shall 
receive a fair investigation for an accident or griev- 
ance complained of his case that may octir before 
he shall be discharged or suspended. As the com- 
peny have discharged men without investigation 
we refuse to see Officials until we have a guarantee 
that they will reinstate all emplores of the company 
recently discharged pending investigation.” 

The convention also sent word to all the mas 
ter workmen of ali the lecals concerned in the 
strike, which number about 47, that they will 
be severally held responsible for the conduct of 
their mj;n, and in addition strict orders were 
given to expel any Knight of Labor who should 
do any damage to the company’s property oF 
commit any violence whatever. The Executive 
Committee of the convention will be In con- 
tinuous session every day until the 
strike is settled. They have chesen 383 
their headquarters 2,928 Richmond-street. 
It did not take long for the news of the great 
strike to get noised about Port Richmond, bus 
the men preserved strict order and mado ne at 
tempts to damage the property of the com 
Telegrams were sent every where, from Atlanti 
City to Williamsport, and to-night the leaders 
of the strike calculate that every freight train 
going or coming over the Reading Road and 
branches are at a standstill. 

The great coal yards and wharves at Port 
Richmond were deserted all a, Searcely 
man could. be seen and the rattle and roar 
coal trains were unheard. It was quieter & 
on a Sunday ora holiday. Policemen patroli 
every pier and were stretched along over a 
mile of level track from the river to the Trenton: 
avenue junction. Brown was 
cated at the round house, (near thé 
Trenton-avenue junction. The Reading 
tracks at this place are about 150 feet wide and 
as far as the eye could reach in either di- 
rection revealed train after train of coal cars 
and freight cars side tracked. This state of af- 
fairs continued as far out as Bridgeport, Merion 
Spring Mills, and Conshocton, and over 500 train 
men had left their trains at Monocacy, Birde- 
borough, Limerick, and Reading. The freight 
trains were left just as soon as the men heard of 
the strike at Port a pa tay and a blockade at 

hose points followed. 

, After dark everything was quiet at Port Rich- 
mond and aleng the main line. No attempt was 

made to run out any of the freights, but three. 
shifters were at work on Willow-street_ west of 

Broad moving a few freight cars which had been 

left on the track by thestrikers. The shifters were 
run by ‘‘sead” crews. It was announced to-night? 
that no attempt would be made by the company 
to run any freight out of Port Richmend until 

Tuesday morning, by which time the company 

expect to settle the strike or secure crews Capa- 

ble ofrunning the regular freights, General Mans 

aver McLeod said emphatically to-night that 

the company had no intention of giving in to the 

men. Nothing was taiked of in Port Richmond 

to-night but the great strike. The leaders in the 

movement were besieged by men eager to hear 

the latest news. It was announced unofficially 

that the resiguation of General Superintendent) 
Sweigard would be one of the conditions of a 

settlement demanded by the men. 


PoTrsvi.te, Penn., Dec. 24.—The joint 
2xecutive Committee representing the miners 
of the Reading Coai and [ren Company system 
had an all-day. session with General Manager 
Whiting. Both sides are reticent and will say 
only that no conclusion was reached. There are 
all sorta of idle rumors afioat, ‘but they may as 
well be discredited now as later. The committee 
made no demand and the company made no 
offer, and when the conference adjourned it 
was without day. There seems to be 20 
doubt that the Re g Company’s head mans 
was prepared tO offer an advance on th D- 

a: but the strike of t 
in poultan > to hesi 


Capt. 





demanded the anti-discrimination clause in the 

* Constitution of 1884 and the Inter-State Com- 
merce bill of last year, and now the Reading 
Company is made a target for refusing to violate 
the law. There is not a business man in this 
section who sympathizes with the strike, and 
coming at this particular season it is denounced 
in severer terms than would have been the case 
at another time. 


No work was aone in the Reading coal docks 
at Elizabethport yesterday. The 120 coal hand- 
lers, engineers, and others, who had been dis- 
charged on Friday because they would not load 
Coxe Brothers’ coal barge because that firm 


had refused to join the other operators in ad- 
vVancing the miners’, wages, still persisted in 
their refusal, and beyond a few carpenters pot- 
tering about the premises no workingmen were 
to be seen there. Ali day long the men were 
leoking for a notification for all the men in the 
Reading’s employ to go out, but toward evening 
it was learned that the decisive action was to be 
decided upon ata meeting to be held at Phila- 
delphia to-day by the Executive Committee of 
the Reading Road’s Employes’ Organization, by 
which title is known the new national district 
of the Knights of Labor which has been formed 
by the union of thé local aasemblies of those 
: ea, pa bw © bitter experiences which the 
coal strikers had last year at the hands of 49," 
which underteck to lead them to victory and 
then left them in the lurch, had led them te be- 
tieve that they could conduct their own affairs 
better than outsiders could, and the formation 
of the new district was the result. 


The discharged Elizabeth porters yesterday 
prepared a document in whieh they set forth 
their —— te the public. After stating that 
they do not believe that hex were wronging 
anybody when they refused to load Coxe Broth- 
ers’ barge they state: 

“Tnasmuch as the men of the Lehigh Coaland 
Navigation Gemeeny, Coxe Brothers, Pardes & Co,, 
and the Mineral Mining Company are out on strike, 
we, as Knights of Labor, decided that it was neces. 
sary to refuse to handle coal on their barges, and in 
accordance with that decision we refused to load 
Coxe Brothers’ barge 7ostertey. There are other 
reasons why we should have refused. The Phila- 
delphia and Reading Company has boats and barges 
ofits own sufficient to catry coalanywhore. They 
have at least 100 lying idle now, The Captains of 
these barges are only paid when they have coal to 
earry, and the company is bound to give their own 
boatmen the preference with all cargoes sold by it 
and has no right to employ outside boats when ite 
own are idle, If any preferences are shown it 
should be to its own men, as they are obliged to 
take care of the boats for nothing. 

“The Philadelphia and Roading Gourbany made 
laree profits last year, which we believe is largely 
due 10 the co-operation of its employes, who have 
been paid fair Wages during thattime. We believ 
® continuance of fat olicy to be best for both an 
are Willing to do anything which is in accordance 
with the agreement entered into last year by which 
all grievances were to be submitted to arbitration.” 

General Car Inspector Metaler of Philadelphia 
arrived at Plizabethport yesterday from Phila- 
delphia. FEarly in the day he stated that he was 
charged with the duty of hiring men to take the 
places of those discharged men, and said that he 
Was ready to engage at once new engineers and 
brakemen. As common carriers, he said, the 
company was bound to take freight and load all 
boats sent to its docks forceal. Later in the 
day, however, his orders to hire men were coun- 
ecendel, and he started back for Philadel- 
phia. : 

Tne leader of the Elizabethport discharged em- 
plores is John Deegan, He stated last night that 
the men had the kindest of feelings toward the 
railroad, and were very desirous that a lock-out 
shouid be averted. At the same time he was 
eure that on the question of loading the boats 
belonging to companies which were holding out 
against the miners there would be no cempro- 
mise. Hewas going to Philadelphia to-day to 
attend the Employes’ Association meeting as the 
representative of the Elizabethport Knights, 


THE OFFICIAL VIEW. 


PRESIDENT AUSTIN CORBIN’S OPINION 
OF THE ACTION OF HIS EMPLOYES. 
Austin Corbin, President of the Reading 

Road, said last night that he did not know how 

far the strike of operatives on the Reading 

would extend. From reports thus far made to 
him it appeared that about a thousand freight 
and coal handlers at Port Richmond and Eliza- 
bethport had gone ont, and for the reasons 
already stated. It seemed that the men had 
been directed to handle some flour and load 
some coal belonging to concerns which had been 
bofcotied. This they refused to do, and were 
consequently discharged. Some of the trainmen 
and switchmea belonging to the same labor 
associations with the striking freight handlers 
had joined them, but notall. Enough remained 
at work to handle the moving and loaded trains 
and these had been early reinforced by new 
men, of whom there was noiack, The position 


_ taken by the company they could not and would 
not deviate from. As common carriers it would 
be uniawful, «3 it was impracticable, for them 
te decline to receive freight from any one. To 
do so would subject the company to prosecution 
for damages, which any court in the Jand would 
certainly allow. The men did not understand 
the situation or they would not, as reasonable 
buman beings, dare to maintain it for a mo- 
ment. 

The fact was that the Reading employes were 
in this matter acting under the orders of the 
Knights of Labor organization which agsumed 
to manage and contro] the miners’ strike in the 
coal fields. These had ordered the boycott on 
Coxe Brothers’ Coal Company and the Philadel- 
aang Grain Elevator Company and the Reading’s 

mpiloyes had, as members of their organization, 
lived up to it. Now, however, the issue was 
plainly declared. The men must either handle 
all the freight and do all other work for whie 
they were engaged or others would be engage 
who would. And this would be the position 
of the company, regardiess of any difficulties 
between the Knights of Labor and any shipping 
ef coal or flour or other cemmodity. Ths 
company couid de nothing else anc do a com- 
mon carrier business, It therefore remained 
for their men to determine whether they would 
maintaina subservient allegiance to the Knights 
of Labor and lose ther places. or whether they 
would rewain and do their work regardless of 
the Knights of Labor. Thislast was what Mr. 
Corbin thought they would do, The policy of the 
sompany had always been to treat their men fair- 
ly, paying them the best of wages and having a 
ready ear for all reasonable complaints the men 
werent feel called upon to make. This the men 
understood and, as s00n a8 the present situation 
should appear plain to them, he had no doubt 
but that they would stand by the company re- 

ardiess of the.#ffeet upon the Knights of Labor. 

ut time was & very important consideration in 
this matter and the decision would meeds be 
reached quickly. 

There was no lack of operatives, and, the 
plaees of strikers once filied by new men,the lat- 
ter would,not be disturbed. The strike was 
most unreasonable and would be sure to result 
im great injury to the affairs of the workmen if 
persisted in. No conference had as yet been 
had with the men, but he was always ready to 
listen toreason and to receive any delegation 
they might send to him, and there would proba- 
bly be something done which would speedily 
settic the apparent difficulty. ” 

Regarding the coal supply, another official of 
the road said there was at present quite a lib- 
eral supply on hand and within easy reach of 
New-York. But notwithstanding all the seem- 
ing difficulties, the Reading would not be shut 
down. it would receive and handle all freight 
that might be offered. There were about 35,000 
men in its employ, and the majority of these 
could be relied upon to stand by the company 
aS s00n as they should understand the real 
trouble. It was of course possible that the 
strike might be made toextend to the entire 
system and for a short time cause the read some 
treuble and inconvenience. But that could not 
jast long. There were plenty of experienced 
men to be had and the company would keep a 
man so long as he satiefaetorily performed his 
duties. More would be known about the situa 
tion on Monday, however. 


oR EEE Ae ee 
A MISSIONARY REUNION, 

CriTy og Mexico, Dec. 24, via Galveston. 
~A general assembly of clergymen, representing 
sll Protestant missions in Mexico, will take 
place in this city on Jan. 31. This is the 


first time that such a union of the 
various Protestant sects operating in mis- 
siouary werk here has been possible, but 
in the coming assembly representatives 
of the Methodist, Baptist, Quaker, and Episco- 
palian missions will be present, and addresses 
will be delivered by seven Bishops from various 
sections of the United States. The Rev, Jolin 
Butler, the head of the Methodist Mission here, 
bas been actively engaged in bringing about this 
inion of missionary workers, 


nr fi ne 
SHOT FROM AN AMBUSH. 
WARRENTON, Ga., Dee, 24.—The Hon. 
Charies McGregor, one of the most prominent 
poilticians of Eastern Georgia, was shot from an 


ambush late last night while on his way home, 
The ball’ of a 44ecalibre pistol entered 
his right wide, and is lodged just under the skin 
of the ieit. There is no elue to the assassin. 
The community is greatly wrought up over the 
aifair, and if the culprit should be caught he 
would be swiitly disposed of. 


Suu on eeenenneeeed 


THE NEW THEATRE OPENED. 

CuicaGco, Dec, 24.—The New Haymarket The- 
atre just completed in West Madison and Halsted 
streets was formally opened to-night, under the 
management otf Will J. Davis, the well-known theat- 
rival pilot, The piay was * Kichard ILI,,” produced 
by Thomas W. keene and his company. the same 
play as rendered by the same tragedian was the one 
which 80 successfully opened the Chicago Opera 
House, The arrangements for the opening night ot 


the New Haymarket Theatre were made on the 
most elaborate scale, 


rt 


WATERMELONS FOR CHRISTMAS. 
ALBANY, N. Y., Dec. 24.—Gov, Hill has re- 
Cetved a frozen watermelon as an addition to hig 
Christmas dinner, from Fish Commissioner Black- 
ford of New-York. Last September, while at Mount 
eGregor, it was suggested to Commissioner Black- 
ford if fish could be p@served by refrigeration, 
mivlous comld be, He made the experiment and has 
sent a frozen Scptember melon to Gov. Hill, 
one to President Cleveland, and a third te the Al- 

journalist Who suggested the experiment 


LITTLE CHANCE FOR PEACE 


THE CZAR WON OVER 
THE WAR PARTY. 
HOSTILITIES, EXPECTED TO BEGIN IN 

THE SPRING—COMPLICATIONS CAUSED 


BY THE CROWN PRINCE'S ILLNESS. 
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BERLIN, Dec. 24.—If war early in the 
Spring is averted official anticipation will be 
deceived and military expectation disappointed. 
Within the past few days it has become the set- 
tled conviction of the diplomatic circle that the 
Czar’s pacific tendencies have been overborne 
by the Panslavist faction, and that. he is now 
under the control of the war party, the leaders 
of which are likely to precipitate a war by somo 
act of provocation committed without the Czar's 
full assent. 

The return of Gen. von Schweinitz, the Ger- 
man Ambassador to St. Petersburg, was hoped 
to be signalized by a dgcisive turn of the tide 
peaceward, The conference between Gen. von 
Schweinitz and M. de Giers, the Russian Prime 
Minister, on Thuraday last, had a contrary re- 
sult. Whatever passed during the interview has 
deepened the distrust ‘in Berlin and in- 
creased the irritation of the Austrian 
Government toward the Czar's Ministers. 
M, de Giers appears to have abandoned his 
policy of peace pressure upon the Czar, and to 
have thrown his influence on the side of the 
military party. He is reported as telling Gen, 
von Schweinitz that the Czar is seriously desix- 
ous of peace, but is unable to tolerate longer 
Austrian duplicity in thwarting Russia’s en- 
deavors to ebtain the just fruits of her sacrifices 
in the Balkan campaign. Apart from what 
transpired at the interview with Gen, von 
Schweinitz, M. de Giers has complained openly 
at diplomatic reunions in St. Petersburg of 
Count Kalnoky’s language in reference to Rus- 
sia, declaring it to be unbearable, and that it 


justified every measure Russia might take to re- 
inforce her troops on the frontier. : 

An ominous indication of tbe extreme tension 
of the situation is the bellicose tone of the St. 
Petersburg papers toward Austria. There is no 
further pretence of concealment as to what are 
the Russian aims. Bulgaria, the papers say, 
must be deprived of any shadow ol autonomy 
and become a Russian province, while Austria 
must be forced to evacuate Bosnia and Herze- 
goviga. Itis a notable feature of the articles in 
the Aovoe Vremya, Novosti, and other Russian 
papers that a war with Austria would not 
necessarily involve Germany. An inspired ar- 
ticle in the Graskdanin states that the Russian 
Government has obtained the knowledge that 
the terms of the treaty of alliance leave Ger- 
many free not to interfere unless Austria is 
threatened with a collapse which would involve 
territorial losses. This is contrary to the official 
press of Vienna and Pesth, which treats the war 
question as acommon matter between Austria 
and Germany. ‘The Berlin official view concurs 
with that of the Austrian press, ard the close- 
ness of the intimacy between the war depart- 
ments distinctly points to concerted plans of 
military action in the event of war. 

Since his conference with M. de Giera Gen. 
yon Schweinitz has been received by the OUzar, 
who mace the reception a formality, avoiding 
conversation, ‘ 

The report that Count von Wolkenstein, the 
Austrian Ambassador at St. Petersburg, had 
received assurances from M. de Giers that the 
movements of trocps had ceased is semi- 
ofiicially denied from Vienna to-night. The 
Russian Government has not ventured to make 
any statement either to the German or to the 
Austrian Ambassador regarding the position 
on the frontier. Reassuring representations 
would be useless in the face of facts. During 
the past week Russian cavalry and light artil- 
lery have been pushed forward to extreme out- 
posts; forinstance, to Melchow, a few kilome- 
ters {from Cracow, and to Chiiakovo, a station 
on the Lemberg and Doubus Railway. A care- 
ful estimate in the /’ost gives Russia eight and a 
half army corps within the frontier districts of 
Warsaw, Wilna, and Kieff, with 120 field bat- 
teries, against a combined Austrian and Ger- 
man force of tive and a half army corps, with 
82 batteries. Russia bas also an immense pre- 
ponderance in cavalry strength. 

The continuance of the tavorable symptoms 
shown by the Crown Prince has exabled Dr. 
Mackenzie to postpone his return to San Remo 
until Tuesday. The TJageblatt refers to the 
recent attempt of a Court clique to influence the 
Crown Prinées to resign in favor of Prince 
William, hisson. The accepted version of the 
affair credits Prince Bismarck with renewing 
the pressure on the Crown Prince by sending 
Count von Miineter to San Remo to represent 
that the gravity of the situation and the immi- 
nence of a fateful war necessitated his abdica- 
tion to enable Prince William to act beside the 
Emperor. The Crown Prince’s reply to this was 
that solongas he drew breath he would not 
surrender his rights nor his duties. 

The letter of the Grand Duke of Baden to the 
Diet expressing sympathy for the Crown Prince 
was intended as a declaration to counteract the 
intrigues of the Prince William clique. The 
Jageblatt goes tothe length of suggesting that 
endeavors are being made to induce the Crown 
Prince to undergo an operation in order that a 
fatal termination may be hurried and end the 
political embarrassment. 

The dectors have decided not to change the 
dietetics of the Crown Prince. Heis permitted 
a wide range of food and a limited quantity of 
sweets. He takes his meals with the family, 
and eats freely of everything, having solids cut 
into morsels. An enormous number of Christ- 
mas presents has been received at San Remo 
from all parts of Germany. The gifts include 
wines, beers, gingerbread, sausages, woolen 
wraps, and all kinds of home-made articles. 
Pomerania, of which the Crown Prince is hered- 
itary Governor, sends choice products of the 
province. 

The National Zevtung refers to the insinuation 
in terms of indignation, but the assertions of the 
Vageblait are known to have a solid stratum of 
faet. The defeat of the intrigue has strength- 
ened the Court opposition to Prince Bismarck. 

The North German Gazette announces that the 
Emperor has appointed Count Herbert Bismarck 
Privy Councilor, with the title of Exceliency. 

It is expected that the Reichsbank will ad- 
vance the rate of discount to 31g per cent, The 
bank now holds 764,000,000 marks in gold and 
silver and is daily receiving considerabie 
amounts of gold from London, St. Petersburg, 
and Paris. Russian agents have sounded a num- 
ber of firms tor a loan of 20,000,000 rubles, 
but so far with no result. 

Charles Wyndham’s success in ** Dayid Garick” 
at the Residenz Theatre, Berlin, has led to an 
offer of a further engagement of oue month and 
@ long tour, including Munich, Hamburg, and 
other centres, 

Weber's unfinished opera, ‘‘ Die Drei Pintos,” 
completed by Mahler, has been purchased by a 
Leipsic firm for 20,000 marks and will be pro- 
duced at the Stadt Theatre, Leipsic. 

The new opera, *‘ Der Wilde Jager,” written 
by Schulz, has scored a success in Brunswick. 

iii ome 

DISABLED ON THE HIGH SEAS, 

Lonpon, Dec. 24.—The British steamer 
Albany, Capt. Gough, from New-Orleans, which 
arrived at Liverpool Dec, 21, reports that on the 
18th inst., in latitude 50° north, lengitude 25° 

50’ weat, she passed a disabled four-masted 
steamer, showing three red lights, sailing ina 
northeasterly direction. 


The three red lights would indicate that the 
disabled vessel belonged to the Red Star Line. 
It could not be the Westernland of that line, 
which left this port for Antwerp on Dec. 17, be- 


cause the disabled vessel was passed on 
Dec. 28 in longitude 26°. The Waesland left 
Antwerp for this port on Dec. 17 and 
could hardly have reached the point where the 
disabled steamer was seen by the following day, 
The Red Star agents know of no other vessel of 
theirs which was likely to have been in that 
neighborhood on Dec. 18. 


THE STUDENT RIOTS IN RUSSIA. 

St. PererspuraG, Dec. 24.—The Official 
Messenger gives details of the recent troubles at 
Russian universities. It says that on Dec. 15 
13 students of the Charkoff University suddenly 
left their classes and went into the streets, 
where they met a %umber of pupils of the 
technological and veterinary institutes. They 
began acting in a riotous manner, and smashed 
the university windows. On the \4th inst. the 
students of the Odessa University engaged in a 
riot, and on the 16th the Kazan University and 
veterinary students also indulged in riotous 
proceedings. All the university and technologt- 
cal lectures have been suspended. There is evi- 
dence that evil disposed persons instigated the 


riots. 
ah Pe ee 
M. WILSON’S SPECULATIONS. 
Paris, Dee. 24.—An inquiry has shown 
that a blacking manufacturer bought the deco- 
ration of the Legion of Honor for 60,000f., and 
that M. Wilson and his accomplices shared the 


spoils. M, Wilson’s arrest is expected in con- 
nection with the affair, M. Wilson was subjected 
toa long and searching examination by the 
Judge whe conducted the inquiry. Three men 
named Dubreuil, Hebert, and Ribandrau, who 
were employed to obtain Legion of Honor deco- 
rations through M. Wilson, have been arrested. 


——_————- 
CURRENT FOREIGN TOPICS. 
Lonvon, Dee, 24.—Advices from Sydney, 
New South Wales, state thatthe French com- 
mandant of the New-Hebrides has been ordered 
by his Government to evacuate the islands in 


January. A French company is buying lands 

from the natives ef the New-Hebrides for the 

purpose of establishing trading stations, 
Advices from New-Zealand state that the Co- 


Cimes, 


OD toca ae 
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ange Parliament has passed the Naval Derense 

The fire inthe cargo of the British steamer 
Merchant Prince at Bremen, from Galveston, 
has been extingnished. The fore compartment 
was pumped full of water. 

Mr. Archibald MeNeill, a leading member of 
the staff of the Sportsman, is mysteriously miss- 
ing. He was last seen on Tuesday, when he em- 
barked for Boulogne. 

Mr. Parnell will spend the Christmas holi- 
days with Mr. O’Shea at Eltham,in Kent. Mr. 
Parnell’s health is much improved. He will 
probably address his constitutens in Cork in 
January. 


Paris, Dec. 24..— The Rothschilds dis- 
claim connection with the syndicate that has 
been fortaed here to maiutain the price of cop- 
per. 

M. Desclands, a Judge of the Court of Ac- 
counts, has been elected President of the 
Patriotic League. It is announced that the 
league will in future abstain from concerning 
itself with the internal policy of France, and 
that it will have only one flag, the national em- 
biem, and one motto, “ France.” 


LIVERPOOL, Dec. 24.—Miss Emily Winant, 
the American contralto, left to-day by the steam- 
ship Etruria tor New-York. 


SHOT BY A WRONGED WIFE. 


pe gha ts Sie Fh | 
M'CAULEY KILLS. HER 
FOR HIS INFIDELITY. 
CnicaGgo, Dec. 24.—“Never you mind her, 
come with me and I will tell you the story,” said 
Bookkeeper William McCauley to a reporter who 
had called on McCauley and his wife this after- 
noon te learn what led to certain proceed- 
ings against MoCauley begun to-day by his 
brother-in-law, James Mackin. The reporter 
followed McCauley into a bedroom adjoining the 
parlor in their cottage at 91 Arthington-street. 
McCauley began to explain why Mackin 
had sworn out a warrant charging 
him with having improper relations with 
his wife, Mary Mackin. As he stood talk- 


ing Mrs. McCauley stole softly into the room and 
to her husband’s side, Raising a revolver, she 
placed it /at the back of McCauley’s head and 
pulled the trigger, McCauley fell to the floor 
and died in afew minutes, 

The tragedy crowned marital infidelity in two 
families. McCauley, who was a bookkeeper in 
the employ of a brewing company, and Mra, 
Mackin have been intimate some time, Two 
months ago McCauley rented and furnished a flat 
in South Sangamon-street, and there established 
Mrs. Mackin, The latter left her house during 
her husband’s absence, taking with her her 
child, 2 years old, and until a day or two ago he 
did not learn where she was. When he 
did he obtained a warrant for her ar- 
rest, as wellas McCauley’s, and the documents 
were placed in the hands of constables to serve. 
McCauley has been dividing his time between 
the family in the flat and his own wife 
and two children, confident that neither 
his wife, who 1s Mackin’s sister, nor Mack- 
in knew of the former establishment. 
Both, however, discovered what; manner of 
life he was leading. This afternoon Mrs. 
McCauley sent for her husband, and 
told him what she had learned. There 
Was an angry scene, in which McCauley 
told his wife he would never live with 
her again, and proposed that they separate, she 
taking their girland he the boy. She refused, 
saying he should never have either child. At 
this juneture the reporter, who had heard 
of the warrant for McCauley’s arrest, ap- 
peared at the house and asked for 
particulars. Mrs. McCauley began to tell the 
story when her husband interfered and took 
the reporter into the bedroom. Thither Mrs, 
McCauley followed the two and there shot her 
husband, 

She was placed under arrest. Mrs. Mackin, 
who was subsequertly arrested on the warrant 
sworn out by her hushand was admitted to bail. 
Both families were quiet and reputable, 
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MRS. FORBES’S EXPERIENCE PROSAIC 


AFTER ALL. 

The story of having been robbed twice in 
one day and then having hysteria, which was 
published yesterday as having been the ex- 
perience of Mrs. Lillian Forbes in this city 
on Friday, though so related by  her- 
self at Police Headquarters the night before 
last, turned eut yesterday to be not ex- 
actly true. Mrs. Forbes had imagined it. She 
said that she had been robbed of her purse con- 
taining $100 on the cara while coming from 
Stamford here, and that then she pawned her 


$300 sealskin sack for $60 at a Bowery pawn- 
shop. After that, according to her story, she 
called a cab, and while getting in was jostled by 
he SHINE, who stole her $60 and the pawn- 
ticket. 

After telling the detectives these things Mrs. 
Forbes got very sick with hysteria, and was 
taken to Bellevue. The police looked into the 
case, and found that Mrs. Forbes had been for a 
long time a morphine victim. Her husband is 
Charles 8. Forbes, the Connecticut agent of the 
Marvin Sate Company. He and his wife live 
now at the Arlington House in Stamford, Conn. 
For a year previous to last May Mrs. Forbes was 
under treatment at the Middletown Asylum. 
Then her husband and herself passed the Sum- 
mer at Greenwich, Conn. Mrs. Fordes scomed 
to have overcome the power of the drug, 
and on , Weengeday morning Mr. Forbes 
gave her $10 to buy Christmas  pres- 
ents with in this city. She ,did not 
return that evening when expected. Late in the 
night Mr. Forbes received a telegram from her 
saying that she had been robbed and was in dis- 
tress. He hurried to New-York. At the tele- 
graph office whence she had wired to him he 
could not find his wife. The operator said she 
had left in an excited manner after handing in 
her message. After her departure a pawn ticket 
was found where she had been standing. Mr. 
Forbes hunted tor his wifein vain. He saw In- 
spector Williams yesterday and then went to 
Bellevue and took his wife home. 

The seaiskin sacque was found in a pawn 
shop on Delancey-street. The keeper there said 
it had been pawned for $15 by a man known to 
him to be reputable. It is thoughtit was given 
to him by Mrs. Forbes. It will be redeemed. 
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IWENTY-FIVE YEARS MARRIED 


THE SILVER WEDDING OF MR. AND MRS. 
JOSEPH H. STINK&R. 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph H. Stiner of 217 
West Forty-fourth-street celebrated their silver 
wedding last night by a reception and cancert, 
followed by dancing, at Mazzetti’s, Sixth-avenue 
and Forty-ninth-strest. Myr. and Mys, Stiner 
were married 25 years ago, under some- 
what romantic circumstances. At. that 
time—1862—Mr. BStiner was serving under 


Gen. MeClellan inthe Army of the Potomac as 
Major of the Fifty-ninth New-York Volunteers, 
He obtained a 10 days’ leave of absence in order 
io go North and get married, Atthe expiration 
of his leave he was obliged to bid farewell to 
his bride of a week and rejoin his regiment. He 
remained in the service until 1865, 

Mazzetti’s Hall was appropriately and pro- 
fusely decorated with flowers in honor of the 
anniversary, and hosts of friends were present 
to tender their congratulations and good wishes. 
Prior to the dancing an excellent concert was 
given, consisting of vocal and instrumental 
music. Miss Anna HE, Russell sang an aria by 
Halévy, and William H. Rieger, the tenorof Dock- 
stader’s, also sang, Among those present were 
Dr. H. Marion Stms, Prof. and Mra, John Wyeth, 
the Hon. John Green and wite, Mr. and Mrs, 
George H. Putney, ex-Commissioney William H, 
Stiner and wife, Controller-elect Theodore W. 
Myers, Congressman Truman A. Merriman, 
Lieut.-Gov, Jones, Gen. Daniel E. Sickles, Gen. 
John Cochrane, Mr. Sol Prank, Rudolph Aron- 
son, Edward Aronson, Dr, B, Grunhut and wife, 
and the Misses Arouson, Schloss, Jacobs, Kalish, 
and Swan. Mr. and Mrs. Stiner were the recip- 
ients of many elegant gifts, none of which af- 
forded Mr. Stiner greater satistaction than a 
massive silver pitcher and goblets presented by 
the members of the Phil Kearny Grand Army 
Post, of which Mr. Stiner is Commander. 

IAL ee SPA as RS 
UNDER A NEW MANAGEMENT. 

CHICAGO, Dec. 24.—By order of Judge 
Tully and with the consent of the chief credit- 
ors of the Storey estate, James J. West to-day 
succeeded Horace A. Hurlburt as Receiyer of 
the estate, and the property, including the. Chi- 


cago Times, practically passed into the hands of 
the gentlemen who have an optionon it for some 
weeks. Chief of these is Mr.West, and with him 
is associated ©. A. Snowden, editor of the 
Mail of this city, and one of the best-known 
newspaper men in Chicago. The appointment 
of Mr. Weat as Receivar was made merely in or- 
der to permit an amicable settlement 
of the claims against the estate, a hum- 
ber of creditors objecting to the absolute 
transfer of the property until their accounts 
were adjusted. Itappearsinthe order of the 
court that Mr. West has bought the interests of 
Mrs. Storey and all the other heirs at law in the 
estate. The Receivership will prebably termi- 
nate Jan, 1, at whieh time the new management 
will assume editorial charge of the paper. Mr. 
Snowden is authority for the statement that the 
Limes will be an independent paper. 
See eee 


HAULED OFF THE BEACH, 

Sra Girt, N. J., Dec, 24.—The bark Scot- 
land, that was stranded at this place last Satur- 
day night, was hauled off the beach at 2 o’clock 
to-day by the Coast Wrecking Company and 
proceeded in tow to New-York. She is little 
damaged, if any, by her stay on the beach, the 
weather having been most favorable. 
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A WELL-KNOWN TURFMAN DEAD. 
NEW-ORLEANS, Dec. 24.—Joe McoMahon, a well- 
known turfman, died here yesterday of consump- 


tion. He came to New-Orleans @ short time ago on 
his way to California, His remains were shipped to 
Baltimore to-day for interment 


SUSPICIONS OF MURDER 


PLIGHT OF 1WO SURVIVORS 
OF A WRECK. 

SICK IN A HOSHATAL AFTER THEIR PERIL 
AND THOUGHT TO HAVE MURDERED 
THEIR CAPTAIN AT SEA, 

Two of the crew of the abandoned schoon- 
er D, and E. Kelly of Providence were occupy- 
ing beds in the Marine Hospital, at Stapleton, 
Staten Island, yesterday, and two round, black 
heads moved restiessly above white coverleta 
as their owners tried to forget the pains, swollen 
limbs, and bruised bodies, the result of many 
hours’ exposure to a North Atlantie Winter 
gale, The men are John N. Coleman and Frank 
Taylor, both colored, who, besides their physical 
sulfering, were troubled by the knowledge that 
a strong suspicion of at least some knowledgeoft 
@ murder upon the high seas rested upon them. 

THE Tours has told the story of the wreck of 
the Kelly, the death of Capt. Taylor, the loss 
of the steward, ang the rescue of three sur- 
vivors, the two sailora and David B. Campbell, 
mate, by the Hungarian steamer Odin, which 
arrived here last Wednesday. It was supposed 
that Capt. Taylor died from exposure on the 
wreck until Capt. Walton of the schooner C. C. 
Cramer of Philadelphia declared that he had 
boarded the Kelly and found the skipper’s boay, 


bearing marks of violence, while a revolver lay 
near by. 

Coleman, a tall, powerful man, had no objec- 
tion yesterday to telling his story of the disaster. 


“From the time the storm struck us on Satur- 
day and washed William Banks, the steward— 
a@ young colored fellow—overboard,” he said, 
‘‘we had a terrible time. Wehad a big deckload 
of timber on board, more, I guess, than she 
ought to have carried, It was piled up on both 
sides of the cabin, and the timber working loose 
helped to carry away the cabin, Everything 
went that was loose—caboose, boats, and all, 
The foremast heeled ba¢k, but didn’t go over the 
side. We all—the old man, the mate, Taylor, 
and I—got together in the cockpit, and thera we 
staid till the Odin picked us up. There was a 
piece of blanket which we managed to run up on 
astick we fastened to the wheel, Wegotsome oid 
sails to shelter us, but they didn’t amount to 
much. And so we lay there cold, hungry, 
drenched, tie old man in the middle with his 
head against the rudder post, the mate on one 
side of him, I on the other, and Taylor next to 
me. 

“The old man seemed to feel the cold most, 
and we tried to keep him as warm as we could. 
Sunday we saw @ three-masted schoener, but 
she didn’t see us. The old man’s pistol had 
washed out from wherethe cabin used to be, 
and he tried to get fire to warm us up a bit by 
shooting it once. But there didn’t seem to ba 
any lite in the shot; it was too wet. That night 
the old man went outof his head. He wasn't 
violent at all, but he kinder talked to himself 
about home. ‘Talk to him,’ said the mate to 
me, ‘or he'll die.’ So we talked to him by turns 
fora while. He died that night, somewhere be- 
tween 3and 5 o’clock, but we didn’t know he 
Was gone till morning. And that afternoon the 
Odin came along, but she got by us before she 
sawusand sent a boat. The mate wanted to 
take the old man’s body with us, but the men in 
the boat were scared. ‘You'd better look out 
for yourself,’ they said, and so we left him.” 

Taylor, a younger man, corroborated his com- 
panion’s story. Both declared that Capt. Taylor 
never became violent, and never had to be re- 
strained by his crew. He was a good man, they 
said, and they liked him. He and the mate were 
on good terms, and everything was done to keep 
the old man alive. *‘But he wasn’tas young as 
us,” added Taylor. 

Mate Campbell did not need to go. to the 
hospital. His shipmates say that he has gone to 
Providence. Before he went, however, it was 
understood from his story that Capt. Taylor’s 
body had been buried at sea. The master had 
some mohey with him, and the believers in the 
murder theory hold that this furnished a motive 
for taking his life. Itis beyond doubt, however, 
thatifthe men desired to fix upa false story, 
they had plenty of time to de so. When the two 
sailors were taken to the hospital, Taylor let 
falla curious expression. He was bemoaning 
his suffering bitterly, when the surgeon in 
charge of his case said: 

* You've no reason to complain. You ought 
to be thankful that you’re alive and only frost 
bitten.” 

“IT know it,” groaned Taylor, “ but there’s 
lota more besides; lots more besides.” 

The Keily registered 202 tons. She was built 
in 1861, and was owned, aceording to the regis- 
ters, by her master, A stranger, who said he 
was a part owner of the vessel and a relative of 
Capt. Taylor, called at the hospital Friday and 
directed that the men should be well looked 
after. He had understood fromthe mate that 
the Captain was buried at sea, but when he 
heard that the body had been left on the vessel 
he went away declaring that he would charter a 
schooner to hunt up the Kelly. The hospital 
surgeons agreed thatit would be difficult to tell 
from.a superticial examination of the body 
whether the marks upon it had been caused by 
violence or not, especially as it was constantly 
liable to contusions on the wrecked vessel. 


PART OF THE BIG RAFT. 


_—— &-———- 
LOGS FOUND FLOATING BY A SCHOONER 
REACHING EOSTON, 


Boston, Dec. 24.—Thoe British schooner 


Mistletoe, Capt. Matthews, which arrived here 
yesterday from Rio Grande du Sul, reports that 
on Déo. 17, in latitude 39° 55’ north, longitude 
68° 80’ west,she passed four large pieces of 
round timber, with bark on, each about 50 feet 
long. 

Montreat, Dec, 24.—Fears are enter- 
tained in navigation circles that the Nova Scotia 


lumber raft, which is now adrift in the Atlantic, 
will be a source of danger to the Allan Line 
steatmers. The Government is urged to take 
steps to find the missing raft. 


No news came to the city yesterday of the 
ratt which is floating about in the At- 
lantic, and which every ship owner or agent 
who has a vessel coming to this port fears is 
going to be run into by hia particglar craft. 
During the day the North German Lioyd steam- 


ship Aller arrived from Bremen; the White Star 
steamship Britannic and the Inman Line steam- 
ship City of Chicago trom Liverpool, and the 
Chateau Leoville from Bordeaux. All were well 
tilled with passengers, and their agents were re- 
lieved of a great strain when they were reported, 
None of the steamships had seen a sign of the 
raft, A rumor that Capt. Chapelain of the 
Chateau Léoville had sighted it was circulated 
pretty widely down town. The gonial Captain, 
however, knew nothing of its existence until he 
arrived here, and couli only lament the fact 
that he had not discovered it and towed it into 
port 

ry, large transatlantic steamships which were 
due the last of the week are now nearly ail in 
port. There is a general feeling of relief there- 
fore among shipping men, who feel that the 
chances of loss of life by the big derelict are for 
the present materially lessened. At the Hydro- 
graphic Office it was said that no news was ¢x- 
pected yesterday, as the steamers which had 
gone out in search would not have hed time to 
much more than reach the spot where the raft 
was supposed to be. It would probably be 
Monday before anything could be heard, even 
supposing the search was brought to au early 
and successiful close, 

Be fe RES SE ee 


THE LHEXAS DUVALL. 


LONE HIGHWAYMAN ON HIS WAY 
TO PRISON. 

Sr. Louis, Dec. 24.—United States Mar- 
shal Cabell of Dallas, Texas, reached the city 
to-night with Jim Newsome, the lone highway- 
man, who single-handed rebbed the stages of the 
Brownwood and Ballinger line a score of times, 
Newsome is under sentence for life, and 
will spend the rest of his days in the Albany 
(New-York) Penitentiary. For the past five or 
six years, however, he has industriously plied 
his pecniiar vocation, rifling 30 stages within 
that time, He always played a_ lone 
hand, and his usual method of preeedure 
was to stop the coach with a persuasive flourish 
of a six-shooter, range tho passengers in 
a line, and go through them with neat- 
ness and. dispatch, He was never. known 
to molest a lady passenger, and he frequently 
handed back a quantity of small change to his 
victims. Probaby his most audacious expleit 
was when he held up a stage coach with nothing 
in the shape of a Weapon save a hammer handle, 
which he handled in the moonlight 
in such a way that the frightened passengers 
supposed it tobe arevolver. Brownwecod, Bal- 
linger, Cisco, and Angelo formed the  prin- 
cipai theatre for his operations, and a 
Stage never set out from these towns 
for the last five years without grave 
fears of meeting this Texas Duval. These 
robberies became so frequent and bold last 
October that a determined search was made for 
the “lone highwayman,” resulting in Jim New- 
some’s arrest ‘in Runnels County by Sheriff 
Furmalt. He was convicted in the Federal 
Court of robbing the mall with foree of arms 
and sentenced for life. 

SS 


EIGHT MEN FROZEN TO DBATH. 
Fort Wortu, Texas, Dec. 24,—News 
reached here from Miami, in Roberts County, to- 
day, to the effect that eight men were frozen to 


death at Pan Handle City, Carson County, dur- 
ing the recent cold spel, Forth Worth and Den- 
ver trains were delayed two days on account of 
a snow bdiloekade. Such athing as a snow plow 
is unknown in Texas and the railway company 
Was totally unprepared to encounter 50 severe a 
atorm. Great scarcity of wood is reported from 
the Pan Handle counties and much suffering 
has been occasioned by the severe cold spell. 
To-day the weather is warm and clear 
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THE COLLEGIAN’S MASOOT. 


MUCH DONE WITH A CAPITAL OF FIVE 
DOLLARS, 

“What do you think of that thing as a 
capital to get an education?” queried the young 
six-footer from the West, He extracted a bill 
from a long, flat pocketbook as he spoke and 
tossed if upon the table in front of him. It was 
a five-doilar note that had evidently passed 
through few hands, and yet was no late issue 
from the Government’s money factory, for the 
dull, furred lines along the creases told of long 
storage in some tight quarters. With its whitened 
places along the folds and the remnants of 
sinartness about the rest of its face, it bore a 
family resemblance to a gray-headed. rosy- 


cheeked, dead-black-mustached Police Sergeant 
of the old régime. 


The young man of the East picked up the bill, 
unfolded it, and leisurely inspected it under the 
kindly glare of the incandescent lights of the 
Sixth-avenue chop house in which he and his 
friends wore sitting, Two “rabbits” had disap- 
peared to make arrangements for visions of the 
night, the second baace of fat * tobies” had suf- 
fered seriously from draught, and half an inch 
of tobacco on each cigar had burned into flaky 
whiteness. It was a wet, chilling night outside; 
it was a cheery, warm evening within. And so 
the young man of the East waa nothing loth to 
hear the tale of the five-dollar bill. 

“IT don’t know why it was,” quoth the narra- 
tor, “or just how it was thatI came to fit for 
college. It was partly luck, and partly, I sup- 


pose, because my old Yankee schoolmaster, who 
bad drifted West almost the year I was born, 
clung to the New-England idea that after the 
three R’s came Latin, Greek, and algebrain 
every well-regulated curriculum. [ pegged 
away at them dutifully for three or four Win- 
ters—school didn’t keep there in Spring or Sum- 
mer then, the scholars had other engagements 
at that time of the year—without much idea of 
what my work was leading to, until when we 
‘said our pieces’ on the last day of the term, the 
old one took me aside, 
*** Well,’ he said, ‘you're about fitted for col- 
lege, I guess. Which one are you going to? 

* That was the first I'd heard of college. 
First the idea scared me, then it tickled me. 
Before I slept that night I had made up my 
mind; I'd make the venture. And the sechool- 
master settled my choice of colleges when he 
said: ‘You will have to pay your way; you 
will have to make money; go where there’s 
most of it spent, where there are most rich 
youngsters who don’t realize that a dollar bill 
sometimes means a day’s work for a man. 
They’li spend and you'll profit, or else your 
fathers were born in Connecticut for nething,’ 

‘Well, Lcame east that Fall, passed niy en- 
trance examinatiens—for after all I found that 
the old Yankee had been a good teacher—and 
struck up an acquaintance with one of the Pro- 
Tessors whose looks I liked. He gave me valuable 
advice, told me where to get a room, and how to 
fititup with a stove, three or four chairs, &. 
T was extravagant on just one point: I bought a 
good bed. When these things were paid for I 
had just $6—this bill and some change, That 
night was my own, for the college werk didn’t 
begin until the next morning. I walked ont 
among the dormitories, and there I made my 
first strike, A truckman had a load of trunks to 
deliver on the upper floors, I offered my aid 
and he tookit. Forthat 1 made enough to be 
sure of something to eat for another day with- 
out impairing my capital, and I felt easier. The 
next day I began to get acquainted with the 
men, and before night I had secured a roommate, 
Low as my rent was I wanted to haveit shared 
by some one else, But eating was another 
question, my appetite permitting no division, 
and, although [ did my best to pick out the cheap 
and filling from the bills of fare, I was down to 
my five-dollar bill before [made my ngxt dis- 
covery. 

* Half a dozen boys in my division had formed 
a ‘club’ and | was dining with one of them when 
it came. My friends were getting pretty bad 
board and paying pretty déarly for it. They 
knew it as well as L and fell to talking about it, 
and from the conversation I got an idea. That 
night I traveled about the college neighborhved 
until I found a house whose mistress agreed to 
furnish me with table accommodations for 10 
men, do the cooking, and furnish the necessary 
service. I had done some mental figuring in the 
meantime and knew that her price was satisfac- 
tery. But I wentto my friends and that even- 
ing [ had secured nine to join my club and pay 
me $6 a week apiece. On _ the Bod [ 
figured it out that I woula be able 
to pay 10 men’s expenses. The plan 
iscommon enough ab @ good many colleges, I 
have since learned, but it was new there, ut I 
soon found that as a caterer I was at a disad- 
vautage. It was hard work to get credit at the 
shops. for my tive-dollar bill was something [ 
couldn’t uae to impress the grocers and butchers 
successfully, my boarders had vigorous appe- 
tites and a catholic liking for pretty much every- 
thing. It was a close scrape of it for a month. 
Then I gota bit ahead and began to feel easier 
until two circumatances combined to nearly 
ruinme. They came together—one was a snow- 
storm, the other was an accident disabling one 
of my boarders, who owed me quite a little ac- 
count. 

“To tell the truth, I hadn’t neticed how the 
Winter had been coming on, and the snow 
caught me unawares, It meant that I must 
have an overcoat, just at the time one of my 
sources of revenue was cutoly. In fact, I had 
been depending upon the injured man pay- 
ing up hijs score to give me alittle spending 
money, and I saw that asfar as my restaurant 
was concerned I could look for no help from it 
on the clothing account. But I bad to have the 
coat. There was no doubt about’ it—in fact, it 
was surprising how cold I felt. There was just 
one thing to do, and I hurried down town. 

*** Here,’ I said, as [rushedinto a ready-made 
clothing store, ‘give me a big overboat, the warm- 
est you've got,’ 

“The salesman fitted me to a garment that 
certainly had the virtue of weight. But like 
the man who was supposed to be dead, but 
wasn’t, and came home to read his own epitaph, 
I thoughtit cbuldn’t be laid on too thick. It 
was ‘not a beautiful garment, butit was pretty 
cheap—about $20, I think. 

«+ Just send it up to my room,’ I said, as care- 
lessly as L[eould. I pulled out my fateful tiverin 
an offhand way, unrolled it, let a look of mild 
suspicion pass over my face as if I was amazed 
at its being in a state of single-blesseduess, 
aud explained that I must have made some mis- 
take. !i was a bad hali-minute for me while 
the man hesitated, butstudent credit was gen- 
erally pretty good—and I got my coat, The next 
thing was to pay foris, To tell you the truth, I 
had a very indistinct idea how 1t was to be done, 
and for several days I puzzled overthe problem. 

3etween work and worry I rather let my studies 
go, and so it was not surprising when one of the 
Professors asked me te remain after the recita- 
tion. I waited, expecting a warning to greater 
diligence atleast. Instead, I was asked a few 
questions and, before I knew it, had fold the 
Professor of my financial embarrassments. The 
story interested him, and at its close he asked 
me if Ihad ever ‘tutored’ any. I had only a 
vague idea of tutoring, but he gave me @ hint. 
In college there is always more or less instruction 
outside of the class rooms given by students 
who, for the time, act as teachers for their lazy 
or behindhband mates. It pays pretty wel!— 
from $l anhourup. My friend gave me wore 
than advice, he sent me two or three classmates 
in need of an intellectual nurse and in Geaparate 
danger of being dropped. ‘If you can pull them 
through,’ I was told, ‘you will be doing wenders 
and your reputation will be wade as a tutor.’ 

“Did I work with those men? Well, “I've 
never toiled harder; fighting not so much for 
glory as for thatevercoat. And I won it, andas 
my pupils did get through an examination some 
renown came in the bargain. Luck generally 
comes With a rush when it sets toward a fellow, 
and some especially tough mathematies just 
then threatened to put half the class on the in- 
valid list. {£ had all the work that I could do, 
and it seemed to me that I was coining money. 
The overcoat was paid for, and a suit of clothes 
—sadly needed before—was added to my scanty 
stock. In fact, by Christmas I was able to pay 
up my term bills—which, after all, were light 
enough—and having some dollarsin my pocket I 
felt ike taking some recreation. That meant & 
trip to New-York where—weil, I’m nof proud 
of it, even if I was but @ Freshman—I was 
buncoed, waking up one morning in a police 
station, with nothing left but my eld stand-by, 
the five-dollar bill, whieh had been in an 
inside yest pocket, A few hours later I got into 
a court, which, from the way business was 
rusbed and sentences imposed, was anything but 
reassuring. The Judge heard my tale of woe 
and both of us learned with what I was charged, 
a general fracture of the peace at an ear.y 
morning hour and an utter inability to explain 
anything. So said a pelieeman, who very likely 
was right. Im sure I couldn’t prove that he 
Was not, x 

“+ T? you will let me go, Judge,’ I pleaded, ‘I'll 
get out of town as soon as I ean.’ , , 

‘His Honor was inclined tobe lenient. ‘If 
you ean show me,’ he said, ‘that you haye the 
Ineans to go away I'll let yon go; but the oflicer 
says you hadn’t a peuny when you were searched 
at the station,’ 

“Out came my one bill in an instant, and I 
was free, Did I spend it in getting back to col- 
lege? Not a bit of it—I tramped all the way. 
I was superstitious about that note and wouldu’t 
have broken it for anything, 

“Tutoring kept me the rest of my four years 
in college, my eating club going to pieces very 
soon. But kept my ‘V’ all the way through, and 
have clung toiteversince. I’m going to have 
it framed; it’s my mascot. You’rein a hank, 
you say, and, of course, it looks iike any other 
five-doliar billto you. But 1 wouldn’t part with 
it for gold,” : 

“No,” quoth the young man of the East, seiz- 
ing the chance to slip in a word edgewise. ‘ It 
doesn’t look like any other bill to me.” 

he Why’s that?’ demanded the West suspl- 
ciously. 

** Becanse’—and the East smiled a smile that 
was bland—* the bill’s a counterfeit,” 
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PERSONAL INTELLIGENCE, 


Justice MacMahan of Toronto is at the 
Albemarle Hotel, 


President M. B. Anderson of Rochester 
University is at the Everett House, 


The Earl of Kerry and Lord Charles Fitz- 
maurice, sons of the Marquis of Lansdowne, are 
at the Breyoort House, 


BUYING 


THE UP-TOWN AND EAST-SIDE 
STORES CROWDED. 
PEOPLE DOING THEIR HOLIDAY SHOPPING 
IN SWARMS—POOR PEOPLE BUYING 
THE WASHINGTON MARKET LEAVINGS 


Experienced shoppers said: that the big 
retail stores up town were not as crowded last 
evening as they usually are the night before 
Christmas, The inexperience’, however, thought 
they were pretty well filled. It was by no means 
® pleasant task to move about, either on the side- 
walks in front of the gaudily.dressed show win- 
dows or inside the stores. But there was no 
doubt of it the stores were not as full as they 
were Friday night. Perhaps the people who 
usually are laggards and leave their Christmas 
purchases to the last moment had reformed. 
At any rate a good many of them were spend- 
ing the evening at home or in some more at- 
tractive place than a big and crowded store. 

The poor girls who, through the past week, 
have been growing crosser and croseer had, last 
night, or the majority of them, reached the very 
summit of crossness, ‘“ Cash! cash!” was called 
in even more harsh and acid tones than usual, 
and the little cash girls were really to be pitied. 
And the floor-walkers, knowing that time was 
precious, goaded all on almost unmercifully. 
“Not much pleasure in shopping on the night 
before Christmas,” was the verdict of buyer and 
seller alike, and they were right. Y 

The old prices had passed away. Goods went 
at almost any price. Bargains were secured in 
any quantity, and those who had limited purses 
were enabled to obtain about twice as much as 
they otherwise could. Fanoy articles of all 
sorts that are not desirabje to have in stock 
after the holidays were sacrificed. It was hard 
forthe shopkeepers, but they generally admit 
that this year has not seen the sale of as many 
Christmas goods as usual, and they were peme f 
to close the week with as good a showing as 
possible. 

Fourteenth and Twenty-third streets and 
Sixth-avenne,foetween them were sights to cause 
dismay to the pedestrian who wasina hurry to 
getalong. Grand-street was crowded but, as 
usual, with a rather different class of people. 
All was excitement here as up town, and prices 
were knocked down if anything with even more 
vigor and recklessness. Almost any decent offer 
would secure the coveted manicure set or fancy 

_ article, and the street swarmed with people who 
were happy in that knowledge which makes the 
heart ot the true shopper glad—the knowledge 
that he or she has secttred a bargain. 

And afterit was all overthe saleswomen and 
men down town in plebeian store or up town In 
more aristocratic establishment went home 
happy that the backbone of the great holiday 
trade was broken, and that the new week would 
uaner in aseason of comparative dullness and 

est, 

A very large number of Christinas dinners 
were gold last evening to poor people in and 
around Washington Market, The people of com- 
parative wealth had visited the place during the 
day and had their yes of what the market af- 
forded. The market people had great quantities 
left over, however, for the poorer poopie who 
had waited for tha leavings in anticipation of 
getting these at Very low prices, 

When the sun went down the scale of prices in 
and around Washington Market went down. As 
the evening advanced pers persons from all 
quartere advanced - the market, and it was 
thronged within and without, The purchas- 
ers came with large market baskets, which, 
however, were frequently too small to 
carry away jthe proceeds of the limited 
amounts which their owners had set apart for 
the Christmas dinner. In a number of cases the 
basket came to markef accompanied by the en- 
tire family to which it belonged. Each mem- 
ber was consulted in making the pur- 
chases, and on the way home each 
one took his or her turn in trying 
to control the unraly basket cover, 
which, like Banquo’s ghost, would not down. 
The proprietor of a very cheap west side board- 
ing house ¢ame to market, accompanied by her 
collection of hungry boarders, who watched the 
purchases carefully, and by this Means gradu- 
ally accustomed themselyes to » realization of 
the surprising fact that a sumptuous meal was 
in store for them. 

Many poor persons seemed to bave come 
merely to see the good things exposed for sale. 
The buying was brisk. There was little nag- 

| giing ever prices. The dealers did nut 
seem to have time te shout ous the 
various virtues of their wares. 
Christmas greens which had been 
over seemed to find a ready sale, The claws of 
a number of large turkeys went away from the 
market adorned with evergreen wreaths, which 
seemed destined to last much longer than 
the birds, Many of the buyers 
seemed to prefer meat to poultry. 
Ham, bacon, and sausages proved in many in- 
stances the suceessful rivais of the domestic 
birds which gre usually regarded as the proper 
thing for the Christmas feast. Washington 
Market was still a very lively place when the 
hands ef the clocks indicated the near approach 
of Christmas Day. 
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RELICS OF THE EARLY DAYS. 


BULLET-PUNCTURED LOGS WHICH NOW 
FORM A PIG STY, 

Nrw-Derry, Penn., Dec. 24.—On the 
premises of John Cummins of this tewnship are 
® corn crib and a pig sty, both of which are built 
oflogs. The logs are thickly punctured with 
bullet holes, and the bullets that made them are 
still embedded in the logs. The logs were eut 
more than 100 years ago by Col. Pomeroy, one 
of the first settlers in what is now Westmore- 
‘land County, who built a log cabin in she wilder- 
ness with them for himself and family. Pomeroy 
was a famous Indian fighter, as was Major Bell, 
who lived in a cabin halfa mile distant. One 
day Col. Pomeroy’s cabin was attacked by a 


band of Indians. Pomeroy barricaded himself 
and family in the house, and the Indians be- 
sieged them all one afternoon, firing almost con- 
tinuously into the log walls of the cabin, 

The firing was heard by Major Bell, who 
crept through the woods to the spot. Seeing 
that the Indian force was too large for him ‘9 
attack he returned to his cabin, put his wife an 
two children on his two horses, and, taking a 
circuitous route, he approached Col, Pomeroy's 
cabin in the rear, He succeeded in signaling the 
Colonel from the woods, and Pomeroy and his 
family stole away from their cabin under cover 
of the woods in the rear and escaped with Bell’s 
family to Fort Wallace, five miles away. Soldiers 
were sent back tu attack the Indians, but they 
had Gteapyested, The bullet-punctured cabin 
was ocoupied by Col. Pomeroy and his descond- 
ants until 1840, when John Cummins bought it 
and made his pig pen and corn crib of its historic 
logs. The logs are pine, and as sound as they 
were when first gut, 

One of Major Bell's descendants, living in the 
same Vicinity, has the gun which that noted In- 
dian fighter and revolutionary soldier used in all 
his exploits. One of these, which is related as 
an especially able and characteristic ono of the 
Major’s, is to the effect that once an Indian, in 
an endeavor te entrap the wily and greatly- 
feared enemy ofthe red men, imitated the call 
ot a wild tur af the hunting of which was a fa 
vorite sport with Major Bell, The Major hear 
the eall, buthis practiced ear detected the dif- 
ference between it and the genuine call of the 
bird, although the imitation was almost perfect. 

He teok his gun and dragged himself on his 
stomach through the brush in the direction of 
the sound. He finaily located the oall in a tall 
pine tree, and discovered the Indian perched 
on @ branch near the very top ef the tree, 
Major Bell fired, and the Indian leaped high 
above the tree-top, and with a frightful yell 
tumbled down through the thick branches to the 
ground. The dead Indian was recognized by 
Major Bell as Black Wolf, one ‘of the most daring 
and bloodthirsty warriors of the Seneca tribe. 


THE WHATHER. 


WASHINGTON, Dec, 25.—For Maine, New- 
Hantpshire, and Vermont, slightly warmer, snow, 
light to fresh and on the coast fresh to brisk 
northeasterly winds, 

For Massacihusells, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
and Eastern New-York, slightly warmer, snow, 
partly as rain on the coast, light to fresh and on 
he coast brisk to high _northeasterig winds, fol- 
lowed Monday by westerly winds. 

For Eastern Pennsylvania, New-Jersey, and 
Delaware, siightly warmer, snow, except partly 
as rain on the coast, brisk to high northeasterly 
winds, backing to westerly, diminishing in force 
Sunday night, 

For the District of Columbia, Maryland, and 
Virginia, slightly warmer, rain, partly as snow 
over the interior, followed by colder, clearing 
weather, wins becoming fresh to brisk west 
erly, diminishing in force Sunday night. 

For Western New-York and Weatern Peunsyl- 
vania, light snow, slightly colder, light to fresh 
northerly winds, becoming variable. 


The following shows the changes in the tem- 
perature forthe past 24 hours, in comparison 
with the corresponding date of last year, as indi- 
ated by the thermometer at Hudnui’s phar- 

macy, 218 Breadway: 
1887. 


1887. 
28° 


y 31 
Average temperature for same date ont va .47° 


6. 1887. 
Average for the week. 86 56-79 32 4-79 
—— 

Dr. Robert G. Richards, a well-known patent 
medieme manufacturer of New-Brunswick, N, J., 
died at Fort Hamilton Thuraday efternoon, Ho was 
a rich and eccentric man. He ed a large por- 
tion of Highland Park, Mey had a handsome 
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BOARDING HOUSE OAT 
Me-0-0-0-0w-ow-ow ! 
All the passengers on the after deek of a Sou 
Ferry boat jumped. Where could such @¢ 
of cat music come from? Not a cat was in sigh! 
vany where, while suddenly the air haa been 
with erlesthat at night,in a back yard, \ 
have aroused fhe sleepers in the whole 
After the first burst the yawling ceased #9 
denly as it began, but there succeeded a 
muttering and a sound of clawing that 
very plainly that fur was being destroyed 


ever those cats were. And then a 
little girl cried: 


“Papa, just look at that bag! What is the 
“matter with it?’ : 


Every one looked in the direction the child 
was pointing, and the cate were, é 
out of the bag, though literally most positively 
in it. The bag was a common telascope one, 
such a8 are usually carried by drummers, an. 
its cover was heaving up and down in ar 
remarkable manner. Plainly the mystery 
where the cats were was solved, na 
to suffice most of the passengers, who pi 
ong the young men 9 standing 4 
peculiar juggage was o: carrying home a sw 

rise for hisiittie sister, rhe saonised look 

is face foretold that, if that were the ¢ 
would not fora long time perpetrate 
“athe bog hed now b 

Of! now bu to 

Vee side and ae 3 oy bé Dris 
All the passengers had rus forward except 
the one with the cats and one ether who waite: 
to see what he would do. There was mur ler 11 
the young man’s eye. He pi the bag up and. 
Tested it on the guard rail be lookea 
around, and seeing the one other nggr lef 
on the boat looking with interest a u ) 
quickly took it down and assumed » 
lessness, as if the movement hadi ; 
preparatory to textes the bag and its ¢: 
ly lively contents off the boat. But 
very sad as he walked slowly forw: 

Once in Atlantic-avenue he —_ 
idly fur one block—so reply Sat fell 
passenger, who had followed in his wake, ¢ 
scarce] xeop up with him. On the co. 
stopped, and secing a small boy p 
gutter, his face lighted up wit , 
and 


small boy’s when he was call 
besought to take the bag and drop it 
as an indt 


edge of the dock, an vng 
perform that heartless act a quarter 


to 
slipped into his hand, Just then the cat ; 


uara oc 


ook 


in t¢ 

* 
ij 3 
we 


> 
ew 
¥ nil 
oe 


let 
i 


another howl, and the young m: , 
. fishing a ten-cent piece from his 

it as an extra inducement to the 

and get the bag away before a cro 

With a parting injunction from the ye 

te be sure to drown the cata and not 

get away, he and the boy, cats an , 

company, and the accessory to murder 

started off again up the street, anxious te " 

as much space as possible between an 

the’scene of the crime. As he looked : 

saw the boy poising the bag on the of 

dock and in imminent danger of goi mr 

water with it when he gave it ee ht 

heaved a sigh of actual relief sonized 

look passed from his face, = abe Fe 
But the witness of the foul deed did notm 

to let him escape, and, accos him, de 

a clear account of the whole bre 

ened on refusal to turn him over to a | 

for bribing the small boy to vio! it 

nance, This baseless threat the de 

fect, and the Zoune man launched forth ig 

story as if, after all, it was a relief to have so! 

one to whom to tell his woeful tala —« # 
“ My dear friend,” he began, “ take 

Never, whatever else you .may do, 

out in the cold world with a car, 

never shall again. You won’t 

the circumstances. Since I started 

morning I have been in agony. M 

turned white, but that is because 

ly strong nerves. If my mind had 

as my  perven I never would have been hi E: 

into t ng thove catsatall. You see I liveate 

boarding house. I’m never ack again, 


however. My roommate will 

for me or they may stay there; 
Want to see the place again. 

my truthfulness. There are two 
the house, and as I came away this mer: 
last words I aaid were: ‘I will take t od 
them when I come back.’ No, I can’t ‘ 
cats, and I can’t break my word, and se Isha! 


never go back,” on 
@ young man had recovered his spirts some 
what and was walking more slowly. Finally he 
came to a dead stop and s ted that thé teat 
of the story be told at a table and undeg 
the mellowing influences of some hot beef tes 
* Well.” he continued, “as [ gaid, T live, ort 
live, in aboarding house, It is no one of ; 
big, desolate, y h crowded, places. iy 
quiet, homelike éstablishment un¢ ne 


agement of a motnerly old lady who, tter a 


38 a 


ing lived 40 years of her life loo my 
dark side, was suddenly converte 
plan and now a!most lives by lau 
she is religiously smnigret by her - ad 
ters. How I hate to leave the house! ~ 
can’t go back unless J hear that those 
haverunaway. The house was overrun WwW 
cats. Twoblaek ones, two yellow one ¢ 
white one. They made life miserable, até 
they were Somewhat remunerative—the neig 
bors threw so much stuffinto the back 
them. This morning one of the daughter 
‘I wish we could get rid of these eats; 
alas, suggested taking them away and dro 
them somewhere, Then the que 
should do the deed arose; we drew } 
ba, Sp? the cectng ag Set oe my ha ; 

‘The plan evolv: ¥ the ous d: 
seemed simple. ‘Ihave an ofa ’ she 3a 
‘ we’ll punch it full of holes, put th L a! 
some old iron, and all you have to do ia ta go! 
some ferryboat and drop it over the ‘3 
easy enough. Noone will see youdoit’ Yi 
it looked simple enough, and I started away i 
state of ignorant satisfaction. It didn’t la 
long. I boarded an elevated train on 
avenue line at Fourteenth-street, f 
o'clock, and of course the cars were 
All the seats were full so I plaged the bag & 
fully on the floor by two cross seats oceupi 
foar pretty young ladies. Suddenly 
bivod-curdling howl. The four young 
screamed and jumped upon the 
they saw the bag beginning to 
recognized the noises as emana’ 
and sat down, looking mad. The passeng 
began te snicker, and I felt so unco 
that I took my burden and went out on 
form, where the noise of the train 
ened the noise of the circus in the bag. 

“I was red in the face when I 


' Ferry and wished, almost, that the! 


young lady who had devised the pian o 
ter was in the peg se Icould drep her over in 
the East River. Iset the bag down in fron 
the money;taker atthe ferry, and someth 
about the way I did it displeased one 
eats, Such a yell! The penny taker 
his hand, jumped, and then, as he 
been startled by nothing huta 
swore. I passed sadly throu 
ling the bag so carefu 
people were locking at 
possible Anarchist. Still Doal 
stationed myself atthe rail atthe very real 
baat. I put the bag on the railas we passed 
the slip, but the passe ’ in’ 
ooking shee atme, andi dared net thr 
over. Then I putit down on the deck and. 
to pushit under the rail, but it woul 
The cats weren't howling then but I devo 
wished they would so the other pas: 3} 
would know I wasn't carrying dynamite or 
tions of a dead body. They howled, as you & 
and then I wished they would stop, 
“T began to fear that [ would be w 
rid of those oats at all. and had @ : : 
to the Long Island Railroad Station—I 
make up my mind to take a horse ca 
put the bag into the baggage car and let 
enjoy themselves until we were away aut iz 
country somewhere, [ didn’t cara whera. 
Iwas going to walk until civilization wag 
behind, open the bag, and beat out th 
brutes’ brains with my heavy wi i 
The happy thought of hiring the ; to do 
the murder saved me from all that trouble 
Well, I was in charge of th fo} 
less than an hour, and it seems 8 simp hin 
to drop a bundle off a ferryboat, I ney 
shall try it again, and do you blame me for 
wanting to go back for the other two? : 
His listener decided at once never to hat 
auythiag eat? in the cnp-arowaing ine, and 
commen the young man’s of hh 
or, Which prevented his Asura tee rells 
loved boarding piace. Ss 


residence there. He terveted in several thi and 
atrical com pani and fra ene # 
ae pr and oxbiiiter of & oie 





RECORD OF AMUSEMENTS 
DRaMatio AND MUSICAL. 


“PAUL KAUVAR.” 
_ Mr. Bteele Mackaye’s virile, romantic 
‘Grama oftne Freneh Revolution called “ Paul 
_Kauvar; or, Anarchy,” was pat on the stage at 
‘the Standard Theatre last evening for the first 
“time in New-York and received the approbation 
ofa Jarge audience, Mr. Mackaye originally 
“salled the play ‘‘ Anarchy,” in the belicf that 
that title indicated a moral force contained in 


- the acted story. The word is decidedly repel- 


* 


lant, however, and the drama is better fitted 


with the name of the hero asa title. As for the 


moral lesson Mr. Mackaye has endeavored to 


convey, that is, after all, of less consequence to 
theatre-goers than the fact that his piay is inter- 


“esting and well acted. We doubt if the evil in- 


uences now working obscurely against our 
ferm of government—as such influences are al- 
“ways working against any form of government 
~—oan be counteracted by depicting on the stage 
‘the awful results of mob rnle. The moral im- 


—-plied by “Paul Kauvar” is neither new nor 


¥ 
4 


= auently one of those indirectly responsible for 
the atrocities committed by the brutal sans 


strongly enforced. It does not appear to domi- 

nate the play. 

~The love and heroism of the hero, who is a 
ublican, @ man of the people, and con- 


' suloties, forms the theme of the play, and that 
foes not teach anything more than any otber 


- ¥ell-told story of love and heroism teaches. The 
‘mob is prominent in some of the stirring scenes 
of the play, andis an important factor in de- 

veloping the plot. Tho play has strongly-written 
op Nelyey effective climaxes. It contains a 
ee ot forcible dialogue, and some of the 


is eloquent. while a little of it is, 


- gafortunate! , Stilted and unnatural even now, 
_-taough 


Mr. kaye has made aiterations in 
the. since his drama was produced in 


- last Spring. 


The 


« 


has something of the spirit of Dick- 
le of Two Cities,” and there area 
incidents in it that suggest that noble work. 

; originality and eccentricity of Mr. Mackaye, 
however, are nowhere subordinated to the influ- 


~~ ence of any other mind. He has put the stamp 


y 


wo} 
Tien 
: wh and individuall 


4 


by qui 


of 


of his own individuality on his new play, as he 
invariably dees on all his work, and the result is 
there is more shadow than sunlight in the 

pie that the atmosphere is charged with 


ae Seger to the moment of the catastrophe 


ailing tone is one of sorrow. The humor 
m quality, and the interest is sustained 
action and cumulative force in the cli- 
maxes. The prominent characters all havo 
something of the color of Mr. Mackaye’s own 
personality. Paul Kauvar, chivalrous, self-sac- 


* yifioing, alert of action, is yet a philosopher and 


@ dreamer; the others all say things, and some 
em do things, that Mackaye only 
have thought of making them say 
Yet the personages are well 
interesting. The vil- 
lainous Gouroc is, perhaps, the only one of 
them who seemsto have been borrowed from 
the conventional melodramas. Diane, the old 
royalist, the serenely virtuous Abbé St. Simon, 
magnanimous Delaroche, and the leaders of 
the rabble hava distinctive traits which cive 
them individuality aud interest the spectator in 
‘their actions. This is equivalent to saying that 
Paul var’ is a play of uncommon merit. 
is certainly the finest work Steele Mackaye 
‘thus far prodvced, and its performance here 


bs 5 awsken new interest in the career of an en- 
ae eet a artist, a career that has 
oy yet filled the promise of its beginning, 


; r, and of lasting value. 
. Kau 


which, happily, is likely to last long enough 
the achivvement of something still better 


“Paul var’ isin five acts. The action be- 
in the house of Kauvar, am officer of the 
tribunal. With him are living, in 

the Duc de Beaumont ana Diane, 

ter. Diane and Kauvar are secretly 
Gouroc, a public accuser. who is 

a nobleman, a former suitor of Diane, 


’ gguses the arrest of the Duke in Kauvar’s house, 


andthe hero is made to appear the cause. 
begins the action. Kauvar, unable otherwise to 


- $ave the Duke from the prosecutors, causes his 


op 


and mounts the death cartin his place, 

Diane and her father, accompanied by Gouroc, 
reach La Vendée, where their kinsman, Gen. 
6, commands the Royalist forces. 

occurs one of the strongest scenes in the 
play. De Beaumont insists upon his daughter's 
to Gouroc, and thus eompels her 

that she is Kauvar’s wife. The oid 
wos Diane, andis about to drive her 

to the mercy of the mob, and Gouroc is 


“ forth to tell him of Kauvar’s heroism, with the 
- “fesult that Diane asserts her pride in bearing 


- 


the name of eo brave a man, and declares her 
return to her Republican friends. 


B+ age to 
Meanwhile Eauvar eseapes from the death cart 


and assumes command of the Republican forces 
ia Brittany. He iscapturea by the Royalists 
‘ud taken before General Delaroche. Here ig 
another tine scene in which the generosity and 


* mobility of both the soldiersis revealed. But 


ce 


Mere se 


* 


; bps ene most exciting incidents of the play. 
De 


the Republican army triumphs while Kauvar is 
in captivity. Kauvar determines to save the 
life of his magnanimous foe, so Roche- 
jacquelin assumes the Republican uniform 
and the hero dons the Royalist’s coat, promising 
to wear the disguise for one hour. In that hour 


publican soldiers arrest the ne ag he 
jaroche, and protect their honored pris- 
oner from the rabble, who have entered the 

But the mob seize the other inmates, 


‘ Teloling Diane ad her father. Kauvar must 


his peace, while his wife is submitted to 
brutal treatment. The hideous character of 
pe sans culoties is revealed in many vigorous 
The women of the mob, headed by 
Scarlotte, a demoniac amazen, are worse 
the men. The dreadful ‘ Republi- 
can e” is talked of with fane 
as the bride. But before this horrible 


scheme can be executed the bell tolls the 


- ‘hour, Kauvar asserts himself, and the play ends 


+ 


with the reunion of husband and wife. The last 

is melodrama with a vengeance. It will 
not do to think much about it. The husband 
who would sit silentiy in the room where his 


- sdored wife was suffering abuse at the hands of 


_ ventional vil 


derness. 
- Buffalo by Frederick De Beileville. 


arabs, merely bevause he had given his word to 
wear a disguise for a certain time, wonld be 
more ofafool than a hero. But the scene is 
theatrically effective, it has pictorial variety, 
and the element of suspense is skillfully pre- 
seryed until the dénoument. 

“Paul Kauvar” is generally well acted at the 
~ and handsomely staged. To the char- 
acter ofthe hero Mr. Joseph Haworth is fitted 
alike by temperament and method. His acting 
la forcerul, sympathetic, and dignified. He has 
fine moments in the parting with Diane and the 
fnterviews with Delaroche and he invests 
the closing scene with fiery impetuousness and 
moving ¢loquence. 

Annie Robe was sincere, graceful, and 
unexpectedly forcible as Diane. The return of 
this actress to our stage was made the occasion 
‘of a noisy demonstration. Her acting in the 
ies and exciting scene with the Duke and 

mroc in Act III. deserved the praise it re- 
ved. Mr. Sydney Drew, acting the part ofa 
pecked husband, amused in his neat, chirpy 
— . Mr. Drew has in him what Mr. Mackaye 
fun. Mr. Edwin Varrey gave foree and 
firmness te the part of the old nobleman, 
but lacked distinction of manner and ten- 
This part was splendidly done in 

r. Wilton 
cturesque but uneven as the con- 
n, Gouroc; Mr. G. D. Fawcett 
made a strong impression as the Anarchist, 

Carrac, and Miss Louise Rial acted in a spirited 
Way the character of a vixenish, but honest 
woman. The mob, trained by Mr. Julian Mitch- 
‘ell, were formidable, spontaineous, and theat- 
Tically effective. 
’ er or not a play unrelieved by mirth, 
* and with such an unyielding strain of emotion, 
will win the sympathies of playgoers and put 
money in Mr.Mackaye’s pocket tt is yet too soon 

say. The applause last night was deafening, 
beginning with the revelation of Kauvar’s dream, 


Lackaye was 


- ghowing the guillotine at work with Diane 


7 


mounting the steps of the scaffold, toward the 

end of Act L, and continuing at every possible 

moment tothe close. But the house was full of 

' peceneal friends and admirers of Mackaye, (he 

as @ host of them, all anxious to see him win 
end wear the wreath of laurel. 


CHRISTMAS IN THE THEATRES. 
."» The theatres are all prepared for the Win- 
ter festival. The programme of the playhouses 


* 48 rich and varied; the holiday week will be one 


' -of the most interesting of the year in an artistic 


’ 


_ @ensé and it will surely be a week of financial pros- 
“perity for the managers. There are new plays 
“present worth seeing and new plays to come that 

promise to be worth seeing, and the four stock 
companies of the metropolis have work to do 
that befits this time as well as any time. 

The season of good cheer is always a welcome 


one to the theatres, for althongh the New-York 


managers do not often keep the festival by put- 
ting forward Christmas plays, the public takes 
the playhouses largely into account in its holi- 
day making. This is the season when the sym- 
' pathies' are supposed to be quickened, when 
charity and good-will toward men are believed 
to prevail,and the actors have their share in 
keeping alive the spirit of the moment. Itis no 
longer an open question whether it does a hard- 
working man good to see a good play. The ben- 
éficial influence of the theatre at its best is freely 
fewognized by all whose recognition is worth 
having. Itis asign of the times that the Rey. 
Dr. Lyman Abbott, a Congregational clergyman 
of Puritan origin, has just declared bis belief in 
the Grama. Its function, he thinks, is “‘not to 
teach truth, but to auicken the nobler of our af- 
fections and sentiments,” Dr. Abbott’s article 
in the £poch is worth reading. Here is the ker- 
nel of it: 


“What ie must learn to do is to discriminate 
~ between ooh and bad theatres and good and bad 
; it as they do between and bad novel 

a bad pictures. Thie is what in the 


This is what, in my own family, I wish to 
‘teach my children. This is what lI wish to do my- 
self, There are thoroughly healthful plays, and, no 
doubt, there are others that are thoroughly unhealth- 
ful, Iam not anfiiciently familiar with the drama 
to make any discrimination m detail, and actors 
and managers ought, I think, frankly to recognize 
the fact that it is difficult for one who de. 
sires to make such discrimination to doitfor himself 
or his family.” 

Dr. Abbott must discriminate for himself at 
present, for no one else can doitforhim. His 
standard of morality is undoubtedly different 
from thas of the ordinary theatregoer. But 
his frank and manly article ought to be regard- 
ed as a welcome Christmas gift by the actors. 

The dramatic event of Christmas week that 
will attract the liveliest interest will be the joint 
appearance of our two foremost actors in 
Shakespearean tragedy. They need no recom- 
mendation. Their fortnight at the Academy 
of Music will attract to that spacious the- 


atre the largest audiences that have gathered 
there since the palmy days of the Italian epera. 
“Julius Crsar,” it is likely, will be the only 
play in which Mr. Booth and Mr. Barrett will 
»@ seen together in New-York. The tragedy will 
be mounted with appropriate scenery, and a 
number of good actors will sustain the subor- 
dinate parts. Mr. E. J. Buckley will be Antony, 
Mr. Ben Rogers Oasca, and Mr. John Lane 
Cesar, As Brutus Edwin Booth gives eloquent 
expression to a lofty ideal. As Cassius Law- 
rence Barrett’s personal force and fine artistio 
method are brilliantly displayed. 

Mr. Mansfield’s Winter engagement at the 
Fifth-Avenue Theatre will be continued threo 
weeks longer. To-morrow night he will present 
his vivid, striking, and hignly artistic portrayal 
of Jekyll aud Hyde, a piece of acting that is 
understood and appreciated to its full value by 
critical observers of the stage, and one that has 
revealed in a strong light the possibilities of 
Mansfield’s future. The acting of Manstield in 
this play has been frequently commended in this 
column for 1ts originality, dexterity, and power. 
It is not belittied by stage trickery, and ia illu- 
mined by uncommon dramatic intelligence. 

The vestibule and foyer of Daly’s Theatre has 
been transformed to a bower of green and yel- 
low and white and red, in commemoration of 
the Christmas and New ‘Year's holidays, and the 
ladies who attended the matinée ef the “ Rall- 
road of Love” yesterday lingered long in the 
lobby to admire the elaborate decorations. Over 
the gate leading to the foyer hangs an immense 
New Year's bell composed of evergreen and yel- 
low immortelles, and under this the patrons of 
the house pass, receiving from it whatever good 
luck may attach to this ancient holiday emblem. 
The large vases on either side of the outer lobby 
hold great bunches of English holly, filled with 
bright red berries, reminders of the good 
old way in which our ancestors decorated 
their hall for Christmas Eve. Long strings of 
evergreen line the walls and entwine the col- 
umns, with red and yellow immortelles taste- 
fully interwoven atintervals. Large and small 
palls of the same flower depend trom the ceiling, 
and wreaths and stars of evergreen and immor- 
telles are sprinkled in conspicuous places ail 
over the walls of the foyer. Mr, Eliot Gregory’s 
full-length portrait of Miss Rehan as Kath- 
erine has been removed to a position to the 
right of the curtained entrances to the auditori- 
um, 80 thatit is face to face with the visitors 
to the theatre as they pass into the house, and 
has the advantage of a much better light than 
in its old position. Mr. Gregory has re- 
touched the face, and greatly improved 
a picture which was much admired by 
Miss Rehan’s friends among the public 
even before the ohanges were. made. A 
string of evergreen ee gracefully from 
the frame of the picture, which, in the simple 
holiday dress, stands out as a prominent feature 
of the art collection which Mr. Daly has gathered 
in thefoyer of his theatre. From the column 
supporting the programme stand hangs a large 
bunch of mistletee, directly over the head of 
the little Chinese boy, who has become such a 
favorite with the lady visitors to Daly's. The 
time-honored significance of the mistletoe is as 
well understood by the intelligent little fellow 
as by anybody, and hoe eyes eacb approaching 
lady suspiciously as she passes beneath the 
drooping bunch of white berries. The decora- 
tions of the foyer are more elaborate than ever 
before, and are themselves well worth a visit to 
the theatre were no other attraction presented, 
The comedy ‘The Railroad of Love” has main- 
tained its record of full houses during the worst 
week in the year for theatrical business, and 
there is yet no sign of any falling off 1n the pop- 
ular interest. Anextra matinée will be given 
to-morrow afternoon here as at many other the- 
atres to commemorate Christmas, and a large 
advance sale for this occasion assures an over- 
fiowing house, 

At Wallack’s everything is in readiness for the 
production em Wednesday evening next of Mme, 
Selina Dolaro’s new comedy, “In the Fashion.” 
“* Forget Me Not” has done a very satisfactory 
business during the past week, considering the 
attraction of Christmas shopping, which draws 
throngs of play-goers to the stores during the 
last few days preceding the holidays. An extra 
Christmas matinée of * Forget Me Not” will be 
given to-morrew, and on Tuesday night the last 
opportunity of seeing Miss Coghlan as Stepha- 
nie will be afforded. For ‘In the Fashion” the 
management has dene everything to insure suc- 
cess. Thescenery, furniture, and properties of the 
play are all new, and were all manufactured ex- 

pressly for the piece. As the play deals with 
society life, a rare opportunity has been afforded 
the ladies of the company to exhibit wonders of 
the dressmaker’s art, and loyalty to their sex, 
as well as loyalty to the theatre, has forbidden 
them to miss the opportunity. Miss Coghlan. 
Mrs. Abbey, Miss Guion, and Miss Vane are all 
announced as prepared to astonish fashion her- 
self by the richness of their toilets. The scenes 
of the play are all laid in or near Paris, and the 
action is supposed to take place in the present 
time. Mr. Abbey has strengthened his 
large company for the production of the 
play by engaging Mr. Eben Plympton 
and Miss Lilla Vane, and Mrs. Abbey 
returns to the stage from which she has lately 
been absent. The cast of “In the Fashion” is 
as follows: Captain Denalguez, Osmond Tearle; 
M. Philippe Valnay, Eben Plympton; M. Pier- 
son, Harry Edwards; Baron Sarcy, E. D. Ward; 
footman to Mme. Lapierre, 8. Dubois; footman 
to M. Pierson, Mr. Rayne; jattendant to Denal- 
guez, Mr. Corby; Adelaide Lapierre, Miss Rose 
Ceghlan; Dora Valnay, Mrs. Abbey; Claire 
Rimarie, Miss Netta Guion; Marion Piersen, 
Miss Lilla Vance; Sara, Miss Estor. 

“The Wife” continues presperously at the Ly- 
ceum, and the letter episode between Mr. Le 
Moyne and Mrs. Walcot rm aga causes merri- 
ment. This sdmirably-acted play begins the 
ninth week of its run to-morrow night. The 
beantiful scenic pictures of “Elaine” at the 
Madison-Square and the charming seytiment of 
that poetic piay will add to the enjoyment of 
theatre-going in Christmas week. ‘The Hen- 
rietta” goes on Dbiithely at the Union- 
Square, and the one hundredth performance 
of that interesting and continuously amus- 
ing play will be given on the last night 
of the closing year. Messrs. Robson and Crane 
will femain at the Union-Square with ‘The 
Henrietta” all Winter. They have already been 
asked to produce the comedy in London. Here 
is @ good play of which we should like to know 
Dr. Lyman Abbott’s opinion; but we cannot 
honestly advise the clergyman to view the per- 
formance while Mr. Crane persists in using “ The 
Lord gave and the Lord takethaway” as a comico 
catch line. 

In addition to the theatres we have men- 
tioned the merriment of Christmastide may be 
heightened this week by a visit to the Grand 
Opera House, where Mr. N. OC. Goodwin, 
a comic actor whose impersonations are irresist- 
ibly droll, will act Mr. Golightly in ‘‘ Lend Me 
Five Shillings,” a part he has not hitherto done 
in New-York, and the unfortunate undertaker 
inthe boisterous farce of “Turned Up.” Mr. 
Goodwin will have cordial support. Panto- 
mimes suitable to the theatrical traditions of 
the season will be done at two theatres. At the 
Fourteenth-Street the Hanlons will present “ Le 
Voyage en Suisse,” which has apeaking parts, 
but also has all the athletic fun and scenic 
changes of pantomime; and at the Windsor Mr. 
Tony Denier’s troupe will do ‘“ Humpty 
Dumpty,” an old-fashioned harlequinade with 
some modern improvements, with Carlo Ravel 
as Clown. 

Mr. Harrigan’s comic drama of negro life in 
the South at the Park Theatre holds the public 
favor, and ** Pete” will therefore be a formidable 
holiday attraction. At the Harlem Theatre 
Comique that excellent and still popular drama, 
‘Jim, the Penman,” will be presented by one of 
Mr. Paimer’s well-equipped companies, headed 
by Mr. George Edgar as Ralston and Miss May 
Brookyh as Mrs, Ralston. To-morrow afternoon 
a spectacular English melodrama new to this 
city will be acted at Niblo’s. ‘A Run of Luck” 
is the joint work of Henry Pettitt and Augustus 
Harris; it held the stage for a longtime sat 
Drury Lane, and has been done at the 
Boston Theatre. The scenery is elaborate; 
horses and dogs are used, with great effect we 
are told, in moving pictures. representing the 
hunting field and the race track. The cast 
will include Messrs. Forrest Robinson, W. H. 
Crompton, J. F. Dean, Frank Losee, D. J. Ma- 
guinnis; Misses Minnie Radcliffe, Graee Thorne, 
and Marion Elmore; Mrs. W. G. Jones and many 
others. Mr. Dockstader will have a particularly 
good bill of negro minstrelsy, in which the 
Christmas festival will be observed with vigor 
and drollery, and the charms of melody will vie 
with the humor of farce to fill the evenings 
with enjoyment. And “The Corsair’ will eon- 
tinue at the Bijou. 

Last, but not least, and not far from the best 
of all sefar as his own work is concerned, we 

have Mr. Florence with us. That actor was 
seen at the Star Theatre last evening in his de- 
lightful impersonation of Cap’n Cuttle. This 
isthe best embodiment of a eharacter from 
Dickens that the contemporary stage offers. It 
is almost perfe¢tias an interpretation, and it is 
richly humorous, sympathetie, and finely fin- 
ished as a work of drawatic art. The acene with 
Florence at the tea table has not been sur- 
passed, in our memory, in its deft commingling 
of pathos and humor. Florenee’s Cap’n Cut- 
tle may be seen to-morrow afternoon and even- 
ing, and on Tuesday night he and Mrs. Florence 
will appear in ‘** The Mighty Dollar.” This ends 
the list. Playgoers must make their own 
choice; and we wish them and the actors a 
merry Christmas. 


STEINWAY HALL. 

Theodore Thomas evidently thinks highly 
of young people, for he makes his matinées de- 
voted to them of special interest. The fourth 
which took place yesterday afternoon at Stein- 
way Hall, was an uncommonly enjoyable enteér-, 
tainment. The chief novelty of the day was 


to do. 


 Yolkstbiimlioue. Suite,” founded aa. ite 1 


name implies, on folk tanes,. The first move- 
ment consists of an introduction and fugue on 
the song, “Es geht ein Rundgesang;” the second 
is aromanza on “In einem ktihlen Grunde,” an 
air familiar to all lovers of popular music; the 


third a scherzo on “ Briiderlein fein,’ and the 
fourth a finale on the ‘A BC” song that every, 
child knows. The whole suite is pervaded by a 
Spirit of genial humor which is immensely pleas- 
ing. It might fairly be called jolly music, such 
as the convivial musicians of legendary Rhine 
wine cellars might have made in their 
best hours. The contrapuntal treatment of the 
various themes is the work of a scholar, 
the entrance of the fugue, which is a trul 
unctuous bit of writing, being especially good. 
The finale is really brilliant, the development of 
the familiar theme being managed with most 
commendable skill, The scoring isa effective 
throughout. This suite is the work of # local 
musician, John C, Rietzel, leader of the second 
violins in Mr. Thomas’s orchestra, and it will 
bear repetition. Another American composition, 
the vorspiel to “Otho Visconti,” by Frederic 
Grant Gieason of Chicago, was far less interest- 
ing. It is a sombra, funereal work, whose themes 
are somewbat conventional and reminiscent. 
“ Ein Lutspiel”’ overture by Hermann Graedener 
was another nevelty of the programme. This 
is a fairly good piece of work, but it contains 
nothing of striking cleverness. A fan- 
tasy on a very familiar Cossack theme, by Dar- 
gomysky, proved to be a very bright piece of 
work, The themeat eachrecurrence was treated 
with different contrapuntal figures, and all were 
good. The other numbers on the programme 
were Saint-Saéns’s ‘‘ March Heroique,” the four- 
teenth of Liszt’s Hungarian rhapsodies, the 
theme and variations of Schubert's D mivor quar- 
tet, the ‘‘Tannhduser” overture, and a clarionet 
concerto by Baermann, which was played by 
Joseph Schenrs, first clarionet of the orchestra, 
with a fine exhibition of virtuosity. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Mr. Robert B. Mantel) will present ‘‘ Mon- 
bara” at the Fifth-Avenue Theatre March 13, 


Emanuel Moor’s second piano recital will 
take place at Steinway Hall on Tuesday after- 
noon at 3 o’clock. 


The Pall Mall Gazette saysthat Mr. Henr 
Jamesis the author of the severe criticism of 
Mr. Irving’s “ Faust” printed in the Century. 


“The World Against Her,” a melodrama 
by Frank Harvey, authorof “The Wages of Sin,” 
will be produced in Albany next Thursday night 
by Miss Kate Claxton. 


Mr. Svdney Woollett’s readings at the 
Madison-Square Theatre will comprise “Elaine,” 
“The Passing of Arthur,” “The Tempest,” “The 
Merchant of Veniee,” and “Much Ado About 
Nothing.” 


The Boston Ideal Opera Company will be- 
gin an engagement at the Fifth-Avenue Theatre 
on Tuesday evening, Jan. 17, presenting ‘‘ The 
Daughter of the Regiment,” with Zelie De Lus- 
san as Marie. 


Miss Emily. Winant, the accomplished 
contralto, who has been singing with great suc- 
cess abroad, sailed for New-York on the Etruria 
yesterday. She will appear at Mr. Thomas’s 
symphony rehearsal on Jan. 12. 


The scenic effects and bright costumes of 
‘“‘Madelon” continue to please large audiences 
at the Casino. The run of the epera will be lim- 
ited by the early return of the ‘* Erminie” com- 
pany. 


The programme of the Metropolitan 
Opera House for the coming week is as follows: 
Monday, ‘Siegfried;” Wednesday, ‘ Euryan- 
the;” Friday, “Lohengrin;” Saturday, “ Eu- 
ryanthe,” Preparations are going on for the 
production of Spontini’s “Ferdinand Cortes.” 


Mr. William Archer, the distinguished 
critic of the drama, will begin in the January 
number of Longmun’s Magazinea series of papers 
on “The Anatomy of Acting.” To securé mate- 
rial for this attempt to reduce the art of act- 
ing to ascientific basis, Mr. Archer sent a num- 
ber of printed questions to prominent players. 


The next public rehearsal of the Oratorio 
Society will take place at the Metropolitan 
Opera House on Wednesday afternoon and the 
concert on the following evening. Hindel’s 
**Messiah” will be given. Mme. Fursch-Madi, 
Miss Gertrude Griswold, Mrs. Sarah Barron An- 
derson, Max Alvary, and Max Heinrich will sing 
at the rehearsal. Atthe concert Miss Gertrude 
ae of Boston will take Mrs. Anderson’s 
place. 


Mme. Iima di Murska will appear in con- 
cert at Chickering Hall on Thursday evening, as- 
sisted by Theodore Bjorksten, tenor; Signor doe 
Anna, baritone; Signor Carboni, buffo; Mme. 
Sacconi, harpist; Mme. Eugenie de Roode, pian- 
ist; Miss Nettie Carpenter, violinist, and an or- 
chestra under Adolf Neuendortt. This will be 
Mme. di Murska's first appearance here ina 
number of years, and she will doubtless receive 
a warm welcome. 


ooo 


RIDDLED WITH BUCKSHOT. 

NASHVILLE, Tenn., Dec. 24.—At 9:30 
o’clock this morning John J. Littleton, editor of 
the National Review, was shot and fatally 
wounded by Joseph R. Banks, a real estate 
agent, on North High-street. The tragedy grew 
out of a publication made inthe National Review 
which contained severe personal reflections 
upon some of the Republicans who took an 


active part in the anti-Littleton movement in 
the recent Mayoralty campaign. Im that article, 
evidently written by Mr. Littleton, was a refer- 
ence to Mr. Banks eontaining an offensive allu- 
sien. When the article was published Mr, Littie- 
ton was on his way to New-York to attend 
the Convention of Republican Clubs. He re- 
turned yesterday ana was warned that he might 
expect to be attacked. This morning as Little- 
ton was coming up High-street from his res- 
idence, he was fired upon by Banks, who had 
been lying in wait in a house across the street, 
The shots were fired from two double-barreled 
shot guns, loaded with buckshot, from the door 
of the house mentioned. Mr. Littleton fell at 


the first shot. As he fell his pistoi dropped to’ 


the pavement. Banks fired two more shots at 
Littleton while the latter was on the ground, 
both taking effect. Littleton was wounded in 
the right side and back, the right leg, and rnght 
arm. He was assisted home, and Banks vroceed- 
ed to the jail, where he surrendered to the 
authorities. It appears that John Cockrill, col- 
ered, rented the room from which the shooting 
was done, and that Banks secreted himself there 
last night or this morning, and waited until 
Littleton appeared. Littleton is still alive, but 
there is littie hepe of his recovery. Cockrill is 
under arrest. 
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SPINNERS ON STRIKE. 

Fatt Rrvir, Mass., Dec. 24.—The ad- 
vance in the price of print cloths, which has 
now reached 312 cents a yard, with the entire 
production sold except 3,000 pieces held by one 
mill, without any sign of the long-expected ad- 
vance in wages, has increased the dlasatisfac- 
tion among the operatives, and the first sign of 
the threatened trouble was given to-day by the 
strike of the spinners employed on the filling 


mules in the Stafford Mill. Their special griey- 
ance was that, besides getting small wages, they 
were earning less per week than spinners at 
other mills who run large mules. The 
Stafford mules have 1,200 spindles, and the 
strikers say that they earn only about $9 a week, 


‘while spinners at ether mills, who run the same 


number of spindles, get $10 a week. They also 
complain of tyrannical conduct of the overseer, 
and this, it is said, precipitated the strike. The 
strikers will hold a meeting to-morrow after- 
noon, at which Senator Howard, Secretary of 
the eg Union and Master Workman of 
District No. 30, is expected to be present. The 
weavers also are complaining of low wages. 
Their local assembly of the Knights of Labor 
called a general meeting for Tuesday night, 


—— 


THOUGAT TO HAVE BEEN MURDERED, 

CrncinnaTi, Dec. 24.—The police authorities 
have in their charge 49-year-old boy whose story is 
mysterious. He was given to the police by Manning 
Light of Atlanta, who saya he brought the boy from 
Atianta to this city at the request of Mr. Beckwith 


of Lawrence, Kan. The last named said that he 
started trom Tampa, Fia., with Alexander Simpson, 
the boy’s father, and that on Wednesday night near 
Waycross, Ga,, Mr. Simpson suddenly disappeared 
since which time nothing has Deen seen or heard of 
him. Mr. Beckwith brought the boy to Atianta and 
then sent him here with Mr. Light. Mr. Simpson 
was buokkeeper for the Plant Steamship and Invest- 
ment Company and was on his way to Lawrence, 
Kan., where the boy says he expected to start a 
dry goods store. There are fears that he was mur- 
dered, Simpson’s former home was Jersey City, and 
his wifa is now at Newark, N. J. : 


ae ee: ee 
A TRIBUTE TO JOSEF HOFMANN. 
Boston, Dec. 24.—Josef Hofmann accepted an 
invitation to attend the symphony concert at Music 
Hall this evening. As he entered to take his seat in 


the balcony he was immediately recognized. The 
entire orchestra arose, and, led by Mr. Gerriek, the 
conductor, joined the large audience in giving the 
young master a reception which lasted fully three 
minutes. Master Hofmann gracefully acknowledged 
the compliment. He afterward visited the Park 
Theatre, where he was also forced to bow his ack 
knowledgments froma box. Nearly every seat is 
sold for Monday evening's concert. 
a 


A FLY-WHEEL BURSTS. 

Troy, N. Y., Dec. 24.—The six-ton fly wheel 
of the engine in Young, Kyne & Kennedy’s knitting 
mill at Amsterdain burst about 10 o’clock this 
morning. Pieces flew in all directions and broke 
through @ wall in the storeroom west of the engine 
room, through the floor of the picking room over the 
engine room, and through a brick partition near the 
elevator wall. Several employes narrowly escaped 
being struck by the flying pieees of the wheel, which 
was 30 feet in diameter. 
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GEN. HAWLEY ON SOLDIER BILLS. 
An Ohio paper prints the following letter 
from Senator Hawley to a resident of that State: 


SENATE CHAMBER, WASHINGTON, D, C., Deo, 19. 

DEAR 81k: I intend to read everything that may 
assist me in learning the opinions and wishes of old 
soldiers, Iam afraid, though, you are # little rash 
in demanding the passage of all soldier billa. You 
probably are not aware that we have a countless 
shower of them, and sometimes we have some that 
would notanswer atall. Icanonly say we will do 
the best wecan. Yours truly, 


05> By RAW GER 


‘OF HONOR FACTS 


JHE PRESENI ORGANIZATION 
AND ITS MEMBERS. 
THE FOUNDATION OF IT BY THE FIRST 
NAPOLEON—CIVILIANS, WOMEN, AND 
FOREIGNERS. 


Paris, Nov. 28.—Perhaps your readers 
may be interested to learn something about that 
Legion of Honor of which the insignia have 
lately been the object of a most disgraceful 
traffic. The order was founded by Napoleon in 
the month of July, 1804, after that series of vic- 
tories which, from Valney to Marengo, had been 
agshieved by French valor, and was intended to 
be the reward of exceptional merit, civil as well 
as military, although in the list of its first 6,000 
members, including every name glorious in war, 
in science, in letters, and in arts, seldiers wore 
in a vast majority, and at fhe close of the grand 
imperial supremacy only 1,400 civilians ap- 
peared among the 48,000 individuals who had 
been decorated by the Emperor. Things have 
changed since then, for, at present, of the 53,299 
living legionaries 21,236 have never had, even 
indirectly, any connection with military affairs, 
whieh is hard lines upon the army and navy, 
where dissatisfaction is comprehensible and 
justifiable. The men who risk their lives to gain 
distinction complain that their claims should be 
set aside in taver of pékins, who happen to have 
friends at Court and money in their purses to 
buy favor, and as, by the statutes of the order, 
the number of its nominations is limited, sol- 
diers and sailors are neglected. There were, 
undoubtealy, many abuses “in the days of the 
tyrants,” i.¢., the Restoration, the July Mon- 
archy, and the Second Empire, but never any 
more flagrant than those that have marked the 
régime of the Third Republic. 

The first diplomas (breveis) were given in the 
name of the Emperor, and, for that reason, were 
refused by Lafayette, Rochambeau, Admiral 
Truguet, and the poet Lemercier, and the only 
manufacturer on the list of appointments dur- 
ing the reign of Napoleon I. was Delessert, who 
invented the process of making sugar out of 
beet roota, at the time of the Continental block- 
ade, when cane sugar was. sold at 6f a 
pound in France. In September, 1820, after the 
capitulation of Sedan, the National Defense 
Government deereed that ‘in future the 
Legion of Honor should be exclusively reserved 
as a reward for military service and acis of 
bravery in presence of the enemy,” while Gen. 
Trochu, though.“in principle hestile to the in- 
stitution as antl-republican,” deelared before the 
Commission on the Conduct of the War that he 
agreed with M. Henri Rochefort that jt was 
**the only practical encouragement which gould 
be offered to the troops.” In M. Delabré's re- 
markable work upon the order to the Supreme 
Council, of which he belongs, itis recorded that 
from the 15th ef July, 1870, when the war 
began, to the Ist of August, 1871, were con- 
ferred 19 Grand Cordons, 54 stars of Grand Offi- 
cer, 262 Commanderies, 1,725 crosses of Officer, 
and 7,788 crosses of Chevalier, and “ in every in- 
stance upon irrefutable evidence of gallant and 
meritorious conduct in the field.” But these 
wise provisiens were soon neglected; the army 
was out of favor, and with the incoming of the 
successors of poor Marshal MacMahon’s Minis- 
ters began the reign of bribery and corruption 
and the intervention of those go-betweens 
of whom Mmes. Lemousin, Ratazi, and Saint 
Sauveur are the types. It may be that 
M. Grévy was ignorant, but you will never 
convince any Parisian that he was. Perbaps 
the decree ef the National Defense Government 
may be revived, and there'is a movement to that 
end among the Deputies, but it is not certain 


‘that this may not share the fate of the proposal 


made and laid onthe table in 1874, by which 
some distinction should be introduced on the in- 
signia, such asin Spain and Russia, where the 
soldier has a pair of crossed “ gloires,” and the 
civilian a laural wreath above the cross. What 
a storm of indignation did that suggested inno 
vation cause among the bourgeois whe value 
chiefly a decoration because he hopes to be mis- 
taken for aretired warrior by these who know 
nothing of his antecedents. 

And hence! the reeently-discovered scandals, 
for there is no instance on record where any s0l- 
dier has not obtained his decoration for profes- 
sional merit, and scarcely three in one hundred 
cases where the civilian has not bought it, either 
with hard cash or with personal services te per- 
sonages of influence. he only existing differ- 
ence between the two categories is that for the 
latter thera is no pension, whereas the former 
reeeives annually 250f. as Knights, 500f. 
as Officers, 1,000f. as Commanders. 2,000f. as 
General Officers, and 3,000f. as Grand Cordons. 
Civilians, moreover, are required to pay as 
Droits de Chancellerie 15t. 74t., 169f., and 328f., 
according to their grades in tne order, which de- 
livers its brevets gratis to soldiers. The excess 
over current expenses of this tax and the re- 
ceipts of the duty paid for license to wear 
foreign decorations, amounting in the 
aggregate to about 150,000f. per annum, is 
employed fer the relief of necessitous orphans 
and widows of deceased legienaries. The 
Council of the Order of which Gen. Faidherbe is 
the Grana Chancellor, consists of 14 members, 
among whom are Gens, Grévy and Rousseau, 
Admiral Bourgeois and M. Renan. Its duties 
are to examine into the claims and anteced- 
ents of all nominations which it is supposed to 
reject whenever unworthy of the honor. But of 
late years this examination seems to have been 
very superficial, as individuals now wear the 
ribbon who certainly would have been left out 
in the cold when the Savant Lacepide, the Dukes 
of Tarente, of Reggio, and of Trévise, Marshals 
Gérard and Pelissier, Gen. Exelmans and Gen. 
Vinoy were at the head ef the institution; Gen. 
Faidherbe, however, is almost excusable for 
overindulgence; he is a cripple, and withous 
fortune, and he needs to be popular with those 
on whom his daily bread depends. 

The flags of eight French regiments are en- 
titled to bear the cross, which is only conferred 
upon regiments having captured an enemy’s 
colors in battle; these are the Second Zouaves 
and the Seventy-sixth Line, campaign of Itaiy; 
the First Chasseurs d’ Afrique, the Third Zouaves, 
the Third Turcos, and the Fifty-first and Ninety- 
ninth Line, Mexico; the Fifty-seventh Line, 
whieh took a German flag in 1870 at Rezonyille. 
The eross has.been bestowed upon 18 women, 12 
of whom are Sisters of Charity, for service on 
the battlefield; the others are Resa Bonheur, 
Mme. Dedu, the telegraphist of Montreuil, and 
Mme. Jarrethout, the heroic cantinitre of Cha- 
teaudun, both for their services during tke war 
of 1870.71; Mme. Dieulafoy, for her archzolog- 
foal researches, and Mme. Furtado-Heine for 
her inexhaustible and untiring charity in behalf 
of the Parisian poor. Of our countrymen about 
100 names are inscribed upon the Livre d’Or of 
the order; the Commissioners-General of the 
Expositions of 1867 and 1878 have, the first, 
the rank of Officer, the second that of Com- 
mander; Mr. Thomas Evans, the late Em- 
peror’s dentist, is a Commander; Mr. Harjis 
—Drexel, Harjs & Co,—is a Knight, and so are 
two or three American merchants. Dr. Cor- 
nelius Herz, the eminent electrician, is the 
only American who was ever made Grand 
Officer. Gen. Baird is a Commander, having 
been so named in accordance with the cus- 
tom of devorating according to their rank all 
foreign officers accredited by their Govern- 
monts at Freneh Army manceuvres. Only one 
American is inscribed on the list with the men- 
tion of “gallant conduct in the field.” Al- 
though worn by several dramatic artists, no 
artist has ever received the cross as artist, 
but in spite of being an artist. Faure, Got, 
and Delaunay were decorated as Professors at 
the Conservatory, and Febvre, as Vice-Pres- 
ident of the French Hospital in London, but 
even Gambetta’s influence failed in the ease of 
the elder Coquelin, though that buffoon of 
genius was the most intimate associate of the 
great tribune. Coquelin the younger—Cadet— 
and Dereims, of the Opéra, have the military 
medal, but they wore it as Sergeants of the 
mobilized National Guard during the siege of 
Paris. 

As arule promotion in the orderis slow, but 
there are exceptions to this: Acts of excep- 
tional bravery may advance a soldier, provided 
his rank so warrant, for [I krow of few cases 
where any subaitern or Captain has-been given 
the rank of Offieer, and none at all where thatof 
Grand Officer has been attained by a man who is 
not, at least,a General of Brigade. There is 
more latitude, however, among civilians; aiter 
the coup d’etat, the Duke of Morny, who was 
only a Chevalier, received the Grand Cordon; 
M. Pouyer Quertier, who signed the peace 
treaty of Berlin, was made Grand Officer; M, 
Valentine, the Prefect of Strasbourg, skipped 
the intermediate rank of Knight and got his 
Commandery; M. Goutant Biron, the French 
Ambassador at Berlin, whose name was noton 
the books at all, was madea Grand Cross, as 
was M. Grévy, when as Chief Executive he be- 
came, ex officio, Grand Master of the Order; Dr. 
Cornelius Herz, originaily decorated for muli- 
tary service in 1870 as Army Surgeon, was pro- 
moted Officer in 1881, and within three years 
afterward was promoted Commander and Grand 
Officer fer his remarkable researches in the de- 
velopment of electricity in its applications to 
the uses of everyday life. 

Eviction from the order is of very rare oceur- 
rence; except that of Bazaine there is no other 
instance than that of Caffarel’s degradation 
among ollicers in active service, and among 
civilians the principal cause of elimination has 
been, so far, that of bankruptcy. It is more fre- 
quent, however, with wearers of commemora- 
tive medais and of the military medal, which 
last is a distinction reserved to privates and 
non-commissioned oiflicers and occasionally is 
given a8 @ supreme reward to Generals who 
haye already reached the dignity of Grand Cor- 
don in the Legion. The Dames de la Légion 
@’Honneur, who direet the educational institn- 
tions of Saint Denis, Ecouen, and Les Loges, 
wear the cross when in the exercise of their 
functions within the precincts of their respective 
establishments, but they are not diplomed mem- 
bers of the order. No foreign deeoration can 
be worn in France unless previously approved 
by the Grand Chancellory_after examination of 
the postulant’s papers and the payment of a 
duty which, according to its rank, varies be- 
tween 100f. and 300f., and it is illegal to wear 
any red or peiress ribbon unless there be with 
it a cross of the same diameter as the ribbon itself 
%o indicate what it rally Is, and so it is that.out 


of the 122 foreign orders Whigh may be licensed J, 


«make so large provisions for Mrs. Kimball. 


21 are prohibited, ae Ie as I have 
their special jewel, Of these last. the Christ of 
Portugal is especially obnoxious, because of the 
identity of its ribbon with that of the Legion of 
ffonor, and on account of the resemblance was 
at ono time much in favor with those jaybirds 
whe could afford to pay 3,000f. for peacocks’ 
feathors, but, as the illegality when discovered, 
eosts the culprit a heavy fine and an imprison- 
ment of “not less than six months, nor more 
than two years,” the trade in the article has of 
late slackened off, rece, since the convic- 
tion of an aspiring barber, Lespes, who, invent- 
ing a toilet water christened by him “La Reine 
de Portugal,” sent thesame to Queen Maria Pia, 
and was by her ety made a Knight by cour- 
tesy. Uniuckily, the diploma described Lespes 
as a “merchant,” which Gen. Vinoy revised and 
corrected as it ought to have been, sending it to 
the Portuguese Embassy for a visa, which was 
retused, on the ground that the statutes of the 
order forbade the appointmentin it of even trades- 
men. Itis also prohibited to parade the cross 
on billheads and in shop windows, as did a great 
many rewarded exhibitors after the Exposition 
of 1878, but, like all the other attempts at re 
form, this deeree is a dead letter, Gen. Faidnerbte, 
supposing him to have the energy, has not the 
power to enforces a measure which would be 
highly displeasing to a number of influential 
electors. The three educational establishments 
to which I have referred above accommodate 
915 danghters of legionaries; 800 of these are 
educated gratis, only at Saint Denia being re- 
quired to be provided with their outfit costing 
300f.; the others, who must at least be relatives 
of legionaries, must have their outfit and pay 
1,000f. per annum at Saint Denis, and 700f. at 
each of its succursales. 

To return to the matter of foreign orders, In 
which traffic has always been brisk, and to have 
a license to wear, which petitions to the Grand 
Chancellory have increased from 150 as they 
were in 1871 to over 1,500 at present per an- 
num, from which it may be argued that there 
are prosperous days yetin store for Mime. Limou- 
sin’s agente, who are generally recruited among 
the impecunious diplomatic representatives of 
petty European States and South American re- 
publics—Venezuela, Honduras, &c. But as Ger- 
man decerations went out of fashion 
after the war, the ‘Teutonic field was 
closed to epeenineers of limited means, 
as only the fimancial magnates can 
afford to indorse'a hospital or build a chureh in 
exchange for a title anda star. Russian decora- 
tions are the most prized, especially the Saint 
George which the late General de Courcy won 
when, though officially a non-combatant as 
military Freneh. attaché on the Russian staff, he 
led the imperial grenadiers at the storming of 
Ardahan, The “Dragon of Annam” invested by 
M. Paul Bert, is, on the other hand, in small 
esteem, being like other exatic decorations only 
seen in a Ceuntry where bestowed and never 
elsewhere. In that distant lana of the rising 
sun exists one of which the insignia is wern on 
the back that wasoffered to and refused by the 
Commodore of the French forces. OT. 


Aachen tins 
A SYNDICATE TO TAKE CHARGE, 

CuicaGo, Dec. 24.—What is construed to 
be the next to the last step in the legal proceed- 
ings which will transfer the Chicago Times to 
the Snowden-West syndicate was taken to-day. 
By consent of all parties Judge Waterman 
formally declared the will ef Wilbur F. Storey 
made in 1879 void. The syndicate declared that 
they would take hold of the property some time 


to-day. All that remains now to be done {s to 
draft a decree formally turning over the plant. 

The Times to-morrow will say: “ The first 
steps were taken yesterday in the transfer of 
the estate of the late Wilbur F. Storey, inclnd- 
ing the Times, to the people who have recently 
purchased it. Mr. James J. West, one of the 
purchasers, was page dec Receiver as a part 
of the plan for the ultimate transfer to the 
Chicago Times Company. Mrs. Eureka C, 
Storey, on the one. hand, and the heirs at law on 
the other, have conveyed all their interests to 
Mr. West. The object of making him Receiver 
temporarily was to protect the creditors of the 
estate under the late Receiver until the necés- 
sary legal steps could be completed. As soon 
as an inventory can be made and the debts ad- 
justed the new owners will assume editorial 
control of the paper.” 

Clinton J. Snowden, whois associated with 
Mr. West, stated this evening that there had 
been as vet no change inthe working force of 
the paper, except that Mr. C. H. Dennett, the 
night editor, and Mr, Frank McClethen, one of 
the writers, had at once quitted their places, 
Mr. T. Z. Cowles, who preceded Mr. Dennett as 
nicht editor, had taken up the duties let fall by 
Nr. Dennett. 


eee ees 
CHRISTMAS IN BROOKLYN. 

Christmas will be celebrated in the usual 
appetizing way at the public and charitable 
institutions in Brooklyn, and the turkey will 
rule the roosts. There are 4,284 inmatés of the 
various departments comprised in the county 
buildings at Flatbush, and each of them will be 
fed up to the highest state of happiness to- 


day. Ripley Ropes has sent 2,500 pounds of 
oranges and 700 pounds of candies for their en- 
joyment, and his daughters, as is their custom, 
will spend the day among these unfortunates 
trying to brighten their lives. The most impor- 
tant part of the festivities and of the subsequent 
labors of the physicians will be played by 250 
mince pies. 

Dinners will be given to-day at the following 
places: Brooklyn Orphau Asylum, 300 inmates; 
St. John’s Catholic Orphan Asylum, 500 in- 
mates; Baptist Home, 150 inmates; Howard 
Colored Orphan Asylum, 600 inmates; Brook- 
lyn Nursery, 200 inmates; Methodist Home, 150 
inmates; St. Malachi’s Home, 200 inmates; 
Church Charity Foundation, 800 inmates, and 
at the penitentiary, the Children’s Aid Society, 
the Newsboys’ Lodging House, and the Long Is)- 
and College Hospital. 

There will be special services in all the churches 
and elaborate musical programmes, 
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JERSEY OITY HAS A BLAZE. 

A fire broke out yesterday afternoon in 
the factory of the Jupanese Hair Company, at 
Brunswick and Wayne streets, Jersey City, and 
in a brief time almost the entire stoek of goods 
in the factory was destroyed. About 30 men 


were at work atthe time. There was a sudden 
volume of smoke, followed by a blaze, in the 
western part of the building, which was used as 
the crimping department, and ina few moments 
that part of the building was enveloped in 
flames, and the men ran hurriedly from 
the building. The building contained thousands 
of bales of material which was used in the 
manufacture of Japanese hair, and these were 
all consumed in a short time. The fire was 
caused by the igniting of some of the hair 
while going through the rollers of the crimping 
machine. The damage to the company is 
estimated at $13,000. The buildings are owned 
by Colgate, the soap manufacturer. They were 
completely gutted, and only the walls remain 
standing. 
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FASHING’S THURSDAY IN VENIOBR. 

The play, ‘‘ Fashing’s Thursday in Venice,” 
will be presented Tuesday evening in the Metro- 
politan Opera House, for the benefit of the In- 


dustrial School for Poor Girls, in charge of the 
Ladies’ Bikur Cholim Society. The soviety’s In- 
dustrial School was opened in West Thirty-first- 
street in 1878. The institution, now at 177 
East Broadway, has from 130 to 150 girls. The 
play at the Metropolitan Opera House repre- 
sents Venice in carnival time, with all the life 
and fantastic drese of the Thuraday of Fashing. 
After the festival scenes are over the stage en- 
tertainment is continued with dances, songs, 
games, a grand tableau and a march. Miss 
Josephine Aydelotte personates Bianca and 
later the Sylphide. Miss Helen Fuller appears 
as Ruffo and later as Mephisto. Arthur Marwig 
takes the part of the Court Jester, and Miss 
Mary Davis the réle of Folly. 


SS o_—___— 
DISABLING A DRAWBRIDGRE. 
While the New-Jersey Central Railroad’s 
iron drawbriadge across Newark Bay, between 
Bergen Point and Elizabethport, was being 
swung open at a few minutes past 6 o’clock last 
night the steamer Pioneer of Newark smashed 


intoit. The steamer was coming out of the bay 
and the Captain tried to enter the draw before 
the bridge was in position and before the auto- 
matic signals were in position. No lives were 
lost, and the steamer got out about 8:45 P, M, 
slightly damaged. Trattic was blocked at Ber- 
gon Point and Elizabethport to a very late hour, 
Superintendent Stearns, with a large force, was 
working all the evening trying to swing the 
bridge so trains could pass. The bridge was out 
of gear badly. Passengers by the hundred were 
sent back ro Jersey City. 
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POOR LOOKOUT FOR THE CREDITORS. 

SAN FRancrsco, Dee. 24.—The creditors 
of William Dresbach and John Rosenfeld, lead- 
ers.of the “bull” ring in wheat which collapsed 
afew months ago, to-day agreed to accept the 


terms of settlement proposed by the committees 
of the Call Beard. The committee report Dres- 
bach’s resources at $219,000 and Rosenfeld’s as 
$159,000, making a tetal of $378,000. Of this 
amount the Call Board creditors received, as 
per agreement, $182,000, leaving a balance of 
196,000 to satisfy all claims. The claims 
against Dresbach amountto $7,200,000, and 
against Rosenfeld $2,000,000. By the settle- 
ment as now effected the creditors will receive a 
trific over 2 per cent. of their claims, 
oo 
THE CODMAN WILL VOID. 

Boston, Dec. 24.—Late last night the jury in 
the famous Codman will case returned a sealed ver- 
dict, and to-day, when the court room was opened a 
great crowd was presentto hear the verdict. The 


decision, which was to some extent anticipated, re- 
jeots the will on two grounds, the jury being of 
opinion not only that Mr. Codman was of unsound 
mind whenbe made the will and the two codicils, 
Dut that these were procured respectively by the 
“yndue infinence or frand” of Mrs. Kimball and 
William S. Dexter, and by “ the undue influence” of 
Mr. Hodgdon. This decision does not touch the will 
of 1872, and the executor may ask for its admission 
to ate, though this is as yet undecided. This 
is similar to the one just set aside, but “—— ace 
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CITY AND SUBURBAN NEWS 
NEW-YORK. 


The arrests by the poli f 
dered 1,564. y the police last week num 


“CO, BY —Th . 
military duty. ey will not be liable todo 


Aftera full discussion of the subject, the 
Architectural League has decided +o keep its 
present exhibition open on Sundays. 


Mayor Hewitt yesterday sent his check to 
tho Commissioners of Charities to supply 200 
rattles tu the children in city institutions, 


The public are invited to attend the 
Christmas dinner which Mrs. R. L. Stuart ue 
give to the children of the Protestant Half 
Be jo Asylum, at 67 West Tenth-street, at 1 
o’clock to-morrow afternoon. 


Libels against the steamship Ems were 
filed reeteniey in the United States District 
Court by William A. Hardt, for $2,955, and by 
Henry Friedman for $339 75, each for baggage 
lost by a fire in the hold of the ship in October, 
1886, on the journey from Bremen here. 


Collector Magone gave out four Christmas 
presents, yesterday and these were therecipients 
of the favors: Thomas F. Daily, given a place as 
messenger at $840 a year; William M. Mullane, 
night clerk at $3 a day; Martin Twyford, watch- 
man, $840 a year; Florence D. Griffin, foreman, 
$2 50 a day. 


Mrs. Julia Benecke, 65 years old, of Tomp- 
kinsville, Staten Island, while attempting to get 
on board a south-bound elevated railroad train at 
Eighth-street and Sixth-avenue yesterday. was 
knocked down by the crowd hurrying to the 
cars and had her leg fractured. Bhe was taken 
to 8t. Vincent’s Hospital, 


There were reported at ths Bureau of 
Vital Statistics during the past week 664 births, 
290 marriages, and 700 deaths. The record of 
cases of contagious diseases for the same period 
was as follows: Typhoid fever, 16; scarlet fever, 
124; cerebro-apinal meningitis, 5; measles, 67; 
diphtheria, 175, and smallpox, 3, 


Peter H. Jobes, a member of the County 
Democracy, has been relieved by Collector 
Magone from the duties of paymaster of assist- 
ant weigher and weighers’ laborers and trane- 
ferred toaclerkship in the publie stores ae- 
partment of the Custom House. Jobes it is ex- 
pected, will soon retire from the Customs Service, 


The Health Commissioners haying re- 
ceived a letter from the Captain-General of 
Cuba to the effect that smallpox was raging in 
Cuba and that the supply of vaccine virus had 
run out, referred the matter to Dr. Cyrus Ed- 
son, who yesterduy shipped to Havana by 
steamer three fine healthy vaccinated calves, 


which are expected to arrive in prime con- 
dition, 


The Central Lard Company has filed its 
articles of incorporation in the County Clerk’s 
office. Its capital is $400,000. Its Trustees 
are Albert 8. Koe, Jacob A. Chamberlain, Ricn- 
ard Ames, George W. Poplan, Ebenezer Hurd, 
Orville H. Blackman, Stephen A. Condict, Frank 


W. Commiskey, Christian F. Tietjen, Willi 
Mitchell. > " 


Among the passengers on the City of 
Chicago which arrived yesterday from Liver- 
wat were John H. Goudey, Mr. and Mrs. 

illiam Hall, Miss E. Hall, J. H. Gordon, James 
Hamilton, the Rey. Joseph Murray, Dr. and 
Mrs. J. G. Tappen, Charles A. Tappen, George 
Chambers, Walter Dashwood, Thomas F. 
Hamblin, Mrs, Outen Pell. 


The funeral of Joseph Ten Eyck, the col- 
ored caterer, took place yesterday at noon at his 
residence, 109 Macdougal-street. In aceordance 
with the wishes of the deceased man, it was a 
very simple one, there being few flowers &nd no 
pall bearers. The Rev. B. F. De Costa of St. 
John’s Episcopal Church, conducted the serv- 
ices. The Rev. Messrs. H. C. Bishop and William 
F. Spelman were also present. The burial was 
at Cypress Hills, 


The police were asked yesterday to search 
for Mrs. Catharine Miller, an insane woman, 64 
[eats old, who is missing from her home, 54 

oratio-street. She was not allowed to go out 
without an attendant, but yesterday she slipped 
out of the house unnoticed, and, although imme- 
diate search was made for her, she could not be 
found. Last August she sneaked out of the 
house as she did yesterday, and was at that 
time found in Jersey City. 


Francis W. Olheman of Olheman, Dyer 
& Southwick, dealers in woolen goods, appeared 
in the Harlem Police Court yesterday morning 
against Louis M. Brock of Brock & Weiner, 
clothing mannfacturers of Buffalo, whom he 
charges with the larceny of cloth worth $164 24. 
He says that Brock falsely represented that his 
firm was worth $100,000, and s0 secured the 
shipment. Brock pleaded not guilty, and was 
released in $1,000 bail, his bondsman Shomer Elias 
Joseph of 212 East Fifty-eighth-street. 


On Tuesday, from 12 to 3 o’clock, the 
New-York Mercantile Exchange will hold its 
annual election. The Nominating Committee 
has put this ticket _in the field: President—W. 
H. Duckworth; Vice-Presidents—First, H. T. 
Nichols; Second, H, K. Thurber; Third, E. C. 
Williams; Fourth, David Hunt; Treasurer—D. 
B. Halstead; Executive Commuittese—F. A. Tre- 
lease, J D. Mahr, W. V, Martin, J. ©. Huser, F. 
W. Palmer, W. G. French, J. H. Snyder, E. Cor- 
nell, G. W. Olivit; Inspectors of Elections— 
Williams Jeffreys, W. 8. Temple, E. T. Du Beis. 


Henry Altemuller, Superintendent of the 
manufacturing department of C. C. Shayne’s fur 
establishment, 103 Prince-street, together with 
William H. Mather, W. F. Brazee, H. R. Smith, 
P. Pullis, William L. Smith, W. Stevenson, T. W. 
Coughlan, F. T. Lockwood, H. Hazelton, H. ©. 
Loekweod, R. Tunis, and C. A. Weidhorn, heaas 
of other Sone cues of Mr. Shayne’s business, 

resented, Wednesday evening, Miss Jennie 
ellly, forewoman of the manutacturing de- 
partment, with a magnificent silver tea set, in 
recognition of her courtesies and agreeable man- 
ner as shown in her daily relation with her asso- 


ciates. 
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BROOKLYN. 


The Twenty-third Regiment Tennis Club 
will hold its second yearly indoor tournament, 
gentlemen’s singles, at the Armory, Clermont- 
avenue, to-morrow evening. 


Andrew J. Shively, Assignee of Hurd, 
Waite & Co. of Brooklyn, the suspended firm 
that was yesterday anpounced as having re- 
sumed business under indemnity bonds, fileda 
provisional bond of $200,000 with E. T. Tefft 
and James M. Wentzas sureties. The latter is 
not a creditor of the firm, as was stated. 


The Commissioners appointed by the Su- 
ghey Court to condemn the property on Wash- 
ngton-street, between Nassau and Concord, 
Brooklyn, to make way for the encroachments 
of the Brooklyn Bridge, have decided that the 

roperty in bulk will cost the bridge Trustees 
$530,000. There are in all 15 houses and a va- 
cant lot. 


A. J. Nutting, the tailor, who owns a 
building at Fulton and Smith streets, Brooklyn, 
applied for an injunction yesterday restraining 
the Kings County Elevateg Road from operating 
in front of his property.“ He admitted having 

iven his consent, but asserts that it was ob- 
ained under fradulent representations. Justice 
Cullen ordered that the cempany begin proceed- 
ings to condemn the property within 30 days or 
an injunction would issue. 
— —— 


WESTCHESTER COUNT'Y. 


Dr. and Mrs. D. E. Provost of Sing Sing 
celebrated the twenty-fifth anniversary of their 
wedding on Friday evening. A large number 
of their frienda were present, and they were 
made the recipients of a large number of hand- 
some presents of silverware. 
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NEW-JERSEY. 


The skating rink in East Main-street, 
Deckertown, N. J., caved in on Friday night 
from the amount of snow on the roof. The 
building was owned by John Adams of Union- 
ville, and was used by Quick and Vandruffasa 
carriage repository. Nine side-bar carriages and 
the building are atotalloss. Two men werein 
the building atthe time and were caught by the 
falling timbers, but were rescued without suf- 
fering any serious injury. 


RE EE PLL 
LOSSES BY FIRB. 


A third alarm was sent out shortly before 6 
o'clock last evening for a fire which broke out on 
the second floor of the four-story ine sag * building, 
517 and 619 West Forty-fifth-street. The flames 
were extinguished before they had extended beyond 
the tloor on which they had originated. This floor 
was occupied by Jacob Betz as a suspender factory. 
His lose ia estimated at $5,000 on stock and $3,000 
on beanies Aiken, Son & Co., who have a @ilk 
factory on the third floor, and the New-York Silk 
Ribbon Manufacturing Company, on the fourth floor, 
sustain a loss of $2,000 each. onner & Van Court, 
manufacturers of steam fittings on the first floor, 
sustain a loss of $2,000 by water. The building, 
which is owned by Enoch Lump, can be repaired for 
$1,000. The fire originated in the stock room of the 
suspender factory, but from what cause could net 
be ascertained. 


Fire broke ont Friday in Boyle’s livery stable, 
at Fargo, Dakota, which was destroyed, together 
with four two-story business blocks. The total loss 
is $30,475; insurance, $21,974. The —— losers 
are Courtlana Babceck, E. E. Cole, D, 8. Stewart, 
Kate Drake, Webster & Bigstone, W. 8. Conrad, 
and J. W. Hunter. The insurance is divided amon 
many companies, the largest being the Phoenix o 
London, German-American, Philadelphia, Fire, Lan- 
cashire, British-American, Syndisate, Imperial, 
American Central, Niagara, and Phenix of Brooklyn, 
in sums varying from $i00 te $2,000. 


The residence of Harman J. Pahiman, at Na- 
perviile, Ill, was burned Friday night, together 
with the furniture and nine paintings purchased by 
Mr. Pahiman in Paris, and valued at $25,000. The 
cause of the tire is thought to have been a defective 
chimney. Tne property was well insured. 


Fire was discovered yesterday afternoon 
among six bales of cotton belonging to Henry 
Weaver in the street in front of 169 Franklin- 
street. The fire was put out by the members of 
Engine Company No. 27, and the damage will not 
exceed $50. 


The Gatzmer House at Dennisville, N. J., 
ownedand managed by Mackey Williams, formerly 
proprietor of the Ridgway House, Philadelphia, was 
destroyed by fire yesterday. Loss, $10,000; partly 
covered by insurance. 

A fire at 3 o’elock yesterday morning in the 
barn of John B,Gun, at thejunction of King’s Bridge 
and William’s Bridge reada, caused a loss of $600. 

James Kerr's general feed store of Montreal 
was burned yesterday. The loss is #5.000; partly 


THRASHED BY HIS FATHER-IN-LAW 
AND ROBBED OF HIS BRIDE. ~ 
Whitford Conklin, a blonde young man 
of 22 years, turned up in Hamburg, N. J. 
a few weeks ago and took board at the house of 
Jacob Talmadge. He became popular quickly, 
and soon was introduced to Bowman Gunder- 
man, arich farmer. Conklin called at Mr. Gun- 
derman’s house and there met the farmer's 
pretty daughter, a brunette, 15 years 
old. The young people tumbled into — 


love at first sight, and Conklin called often. The 
oftener he came the cooler Mr. Gunderman grew 
toward him, and finally the ardent youth was 
forbidden to call any more. This restriction 
mado the lovars love each other: more than “ae 
to. 


and they met thereafter frequently in seeret. 
Tuesday Conklin induced Miss ees, 
leave her father’s house. They keptin 
that night at the house of a common s 
and on Wednesday they wajked to the par- 
sonage of the Rev. Joseph Smith, an Episeo- 
pal minister. -He married them, and they wens 
to the railway station and bought tickets for 

yernon, intending to pass their honeymoon 
there. Just as their train came in sight old Mr. 
Gunderman camein sight too, He was angry, 
and he went for his new son-in-law with his flats. 
He knocked voung Conklin down and then rolled 
him over like a barrel from one end of the station 
— to the other. The bridegroom objected. 

ut Mr. Gunderman shut him up with the sich$ 
of his pistol. The newly-married Miss Gunder- 
man saw all this through the tears in her eyes 
and amid shrieks she begged her father for 
mueeey He turned upon her and punished her ~ 
with blows on the head and the body. He tore 
off her skirt and then marched her home. She is 
kept close within doors,” 

Conklin washed off the blood, dusted his 
clothes, and swore out a warrant for the arrest 
of his father-in-law for assauit with intent to 
kill. The father-in-law retaliated with a war- 
rant for his son-in-law for abducting his dangh- 
ter. Both men were before Judge Peterson at 
Hamburg on Friday, but the case was not set 
tled there, and will come up at tae April term of 
the Sussex court. Mr. Gunderman declares thaf 
he will begin an action against the minister, — 


RAILWAY MANAGEMENT, ' 


NEW TRACKS NORTHWEST. 

St. Paut, Minn., Dec. 24.—The year 1887 
has been a memorable one for the railroads of — 
the Northwest, which have extended their main 
lines and built branches to an extent hitherto 


unequaled. Many miles of road nave been 
graded which will receive the iron in 1888. - 
Over 300 miles of roadbed have been graded in 
Dakota, and in Minnesota tne Duluth and | 
Denver alone has prepared 100 miles, whieh — 
by another year will be in operation. 
A summary shows that Northwestern roads © 
have fully completed over 3,500 miles of trac 
this year, two-fifths of which is in Dakota a : 
Montana, where the grain, mining and live stock 
interests are being rapidly develeped. The 
mining and lumber interests of Wisconsin and — 
Nothern Michigan have, next to Dakota and 
Montana, received the greatest attention, and 
next comes the belt lying south of these States, 
The total number of miles canstructed is 3,534 


A RAILROAD’S ANNUAL REPORT. 

ALBANY, Dec. 24.—The following com- 
parisons are made from the annual reports of 
the Rome, Watertown and Ogdensburg Rgilroad: 


1887. 
3,066,918 
1,654,472 

Simtinicions 
$1,412,446 

31,003 

Gross Income.... $1,445,449 
Fixed charges . 1,043,160 
$100,289 

276,526 
$123.464 
427,221 


1336, 
$2,348,345 — 
1,336,669 


$1,011,878 


Gross earnings. 
Operating expenses 


Net earnings 
Other income 


Netincome 
Dividends 


Surplus for year 
Surping, Sept. $0 
Betterments 


THE WESTERN RATE WAR. 
CuaicaGco, Dec. 24.—There were no devyel- 
opments to-day in the war in rates between — 
Chicago and St. Lonis. Wabash officials agseré 
that they have met the Alton rates. Alton 

officials claim they can find no evidence of 
fact, that their orders are to quote 10 per cen 
below rates made by a St. Louis competitor, and 
as they are getting 90 per cent. of the business 
on the cuts made, the Wabash cannot be doing 
an extensive reducing. Tne Tllinois Central is” 
protecting its patrons. The Burlington is dazed 
and wondering what it is all about. Thus 
matters are apt to remain until abeut Tuesday ~ 
and then, unless the Wabash has lost all ita” 
co skirmishes may bring on the general 
attle. 


—_——_—»————— 

NOTES OF VARIOUS INTERESTS. 

James C. Clarke, having received an appoint-— 
ment 2s General Manager of the Mobile and 
Ohio Railroad, has tendered his resignation a8 @ 
Director of the Illinois Central Railroad Company, 
which has been accepted. bs 

PITTSBURG, Penn., Dec. 24.—Tt is stated upon 
the authority of personal friends that A. p Sag 
Smith, General Passenger Agent of the Pittsburgh 


and Lake Erie Railroad, is indignant at the investi- 
gation now in progress and will resign a8 secon as. 
itis completed. Several other officials alse contem= 
plate resigning at the same time. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I., Dec. 24.—James H. Ander 
son has been appointed Railroad Commissioner by 
Gov. Davis, in place of Walter R. Stiness. Mr. Ane 
derson hasibeen for 12. years in the service of thé 
New-York, Providenceand Boston Hailread. - 

St. Louis, Dec. 24.—A special from Topeka, 
Kan., says: “A charter was filed to-day with the 
Secretary of State for the incorporation of the 
Beloit and Nebraska Railroad; capital stock, $1,000,- 
600. Incorporators: A. L. Williams, H. P. Dillon, ~ 
Charles Monroe, G. W. Veal of Topeka; G. E. 

Lincoln Centre; L. J. Best, Beloit; FP. L. Poun 
Ionia; W. D. Cook, Salem; J. L. Miner, Red Cloud, 
Ned. The estimated length of the road is 60 miles, 


—————  — ——————— 


TO PREVENT ILLEGAL LANDING. — 
San Francisco, Dec. 24.—The Pacific Mail 
Steamship Company has ordered the Captains of all 
its steamer in the China service to carry ne more 


Chinese female passengers to this port unless th 
can furnish positive proof of their right to 
under provisions of the Restrictionjact. The company 
has taken this step owing to a recent difficulty im 
landing passengers of this Kind, and the fact that 
the company was odliged a few days ago to take © 
over 50 women back to China who had been re 
manded by the Federal Court. 


—— 
LABOR PARTY INSPECTORS. 
A meeting of the United Labor Party im 
spectors of election, called for the purvose of “de 
oiding on such a coursé of action as may be neces. { 


sary to secure the recognition of their leeal rights,” 
was held Vhurscay night at Columbia Ha iret 
avenue, near Sixty-fitth-street. It was decided to 
form a temporary organization, and a tem ; 
Chairman and Secretary were elected. Aftera ai 
longed discussion, it was resolved to hold another 
meeting at the same place Thursday evening, Des. 


TEACH THE CHILDEEN. 


"Tis well that children should know how to write, 
'Tis well geometry they should recite. 

But all these things than neatness must be lesa, 
For “cleanliness is next to godliness.” 


Then teach theth how this needful art to learn, 

Their earliest attention to it turn. 

And while yet undecayed their lips beneath 

White pearls show, teach them how to brush theit< 
teeth. 


For this buy SOZODONT and you will find 
It pleases to a T the youthful mind. 

‘The taste, the odor, and the good results, 
Make children like it quite as do adults, 


POLISH THE YOUNGSTERS’ TEETH. 
with SOZODONT, and when they tes 
mouths will be garnished with sound and 


ones. The toundation of many a toothache igi 


childhood by neglect, and it is very imp a: 

wellbeing of either child or adult to 

should be well taken care of. Bad teeth 

masticators of the food, and breed 

them white and oan therefere, 
of supreme 


Univ whhept delaze 


* rm: % 
wee a ae 


pe) 
REDS 





| matter. 
» “the belief of all intelligent citizens, for it 


- sontaminated water. 
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Before the late Danrer MANNING left 
Washington it was stated upon authority 
that his illness had been caused by the un- 
sanitary condition of his rooms in the 
Treasury Building. It was discovered that 

\ the drainage arrangements were such as to 
bring into the rooms the foul gases of the 
gewers. But no one was surprised by the 
results of the inspection. The file rooms of 
Congress contain scores of official reports 
describing the shameful condition of the 
sewerage system in the Treasury. Again 
‘and again have officers of the department 
- -eppealed for money to be used in making 

- repairs. Acain and again has evidence been 
| Sabmitted to show that valuable employés 

have lost their lives because the building 

“was permitted to serve as a ventilating 
- ghamber for the city’s foul drains. But the 
House Commitites on Appropriations under 
' the rule of RanDALL has refused to grant 
~ the small sum required. 

' Nothing could bé more injudicious than 
' the recent action of the postal authorities 
“$m regard to what may be written on 
the outside of packages sent by mail. 
“For years it has been the custom to 
“mark these “merchandise,” simply as 
® designation of what they contain so 
far as it affects the rate of postage. It 
‘Saves oral explanation or inquiry, and in 
“no way interferes with the law or its pur- 
‘pose. Suddenly the notion is adopted that 
this word is not permissible on the wrap- 
“pers, and packages have been withheld or 
letter postage charged tothe great annoy- 
‘ance of the people and the loss of revenue 
“by the Post Office Department. There had 
“heen no change in the law or the interpre- 
“tation thereof, but simply a stupid ‘“‘rul- 
Ing” This has been found to be a mis- 
“take, but instead of letting the public 
‘know promptly that the practice to which 
‘it has been accustomed is harmless, it has 
been left to find it out as it could orto re- 
“main in doubt and send packages by ex- 
‘press. This petty and officious changing of 

@etails in the Postal Service without due 
“Botice and without any reason has been too 
_ ®ommon of late. 

* In the last three months there have been 
2,000 cases of typhoid fever in Pittsburg. 
_A recent investigation by a committee of 
the Board of Health shows that the water 

eupply is dangerously polluted by organic 
The inquiry could only confirm 


tynust have been seen weeks ago that the 
disease was being spread by the agency of 
Jf the city will take 
its water from sources open to pollution 
‘St must pay the penalty. Unfortunately, 
- there are other cities which are affected 
‘Gnjuriously by Pittsburg’s nnsanitary con- 
dition. Pittsburg not only drinks water in 

which the sewage of other communities in 


- Pennsylvania has been cast, but also throws 


Sts own sewage into the river from which 
‘several cities in Ohio take their supplies 
of water. Even when Pittsburg is com- 
paratively free from epidemics of filth dis- 
‘eases these cities below suffer by reason 
Jot their folly in using water from the 
| giream into which Piitsburg’s sewers dis- 
/ charge. Tho death rate from such diseases 
in these cities is always large, and a great 
‘epidemic of typhoid in Pittsburg must in- 


, Itis ridiculous that the fellow who plun- 
‘dered the Saco Savings Bank last Summer 
and has just Janded at Halifax from an ex- 


: ‘tended trip abroad should be perfectly safe 
po long as he remains in the British domin- 


‘ment, larceny, or burglary, and McNEALLY 
aunot be surrendered under the treaty. If 


‘possession and identified he might be tried 
and punished in Canada for bringing stolon 


ex- 
ar- 
be- 


- tould lawfully be held. Itis time another 
_ effort was made to put an end to this scan- 
dalous state of things. 


The Baptist Union of England is not con- 
tent, apparently, to allow Mr. SPURGEON to 
#0 in peace, as ho proposed in his recent 

letter of withdrawal. The members are 
sensitive to his charge that the union has 
@rifted far from the current of evangelical 
truth, and they are anxious not only to dis- 
‘Prove it, but to do anything in reason to 
Ture the preacher of the Tabernacle back to 
their councils. At the December meeting 
wf the union a declaration of faith was 
submitted by two of the leading members, 

| in which entire agreement is expressed “in 
the sentiments usually denominated evan- 
ical,” which, had it been adopted, woula 
‘placed the union as a body firmly on 


the: ground whick Mr. SPuRGEON occupies. ° 


But it was not adopted. After a long dis- 
cussion the brethren decided to post- 
pone the question until’ the January 
meeting, and in the meantime a 
committees was appointed ‘‘to visit 
the Rev. C. H. SpurGrEon at Men- 
tone without delay, that they may de- 
liberate with kim how the unity of our 
denomination in true love and goed works 
may best be maintained: and that after 
their return they, with the ex-Presidents of 
the union, be requested to formulate such 
resolutions as this council may consider.” 
It is painful to know that notwithstanding 
this evident purpose on the part of the 
union to yield to Mr. SPURGEON and meek- 
ly bow to his dictates, somebody accused 
the Tabernacle preacher of having made 
untrue statements, and that his brother, the 
Rev. J. A. SpurGroN, found it necessary to 
express his indignation by leaving the 
meeting. But for this little incident, how- 
ever, the session seems to have been har- 
monious, and it seems certain that the 
Spurgeon thunderbolt has struck home. 

The combined movement of many of the 
planters of the province of San Paulo to set 
free all their slaves by the end of the year 
1880 is an important step in Brazilian 
emancipation, Probably an aid to this 
project has been the degree of success which 
has attended the few efforts made to obtain 
free labor. A good sign also is the fact that 
in one period of six months nearly 16,000 
immigrants from Europe arrived there. A 
well-known family of San Paulo, possessing 
500 slaves, has determined to set them free 
at Christmas of next year; and the influ- 
ence of a few prominent planters who favor 
emancipation is felt among all the rest. It 
wasinthis province, by the way, that the 
successful escape of a large number of slaves 
recently occurred. One drawback to eman- 
cipation is said to be the fact that on many 
plantations the slaves are mortgaged to se- 
eure loans from banks. The great coffee 
provinces are Rio Janeiro, Bahia, San Paulo, 
and Minas-Gerahs, and there the agriculit- 
ural problem connected with the abolition of 
slave labor is serious. But with the provis- 
ions of the law for continuing the labor of 
freedmen for wages for a time, and with the 
importation of labor, it is hoped that the 
cultivation of the crops will go on without 
trouble after emancipation. 


THE USE OF THE STREETS. 

A decision of the Court of Appeals lately 
rendered makes a very plain statement re- 
garding the lawfuluse of the streets and 
sidewalks for other purposes than those of 
the public accommodation. It is quite 
evident from this decision that the people 
of this city are constantly subjected to 
nuisances that might be abated if the law 
were enforced. The broad principle is first 
laid down that the streets are for the use of 
the public, and that there can be no un- 
reasonable interference with that use by 
private parties to serve their own purposes. 

The main question is what is a reasonable 
interference. Inthe particular case decided 
a storekeeper in Vesey-street made use of a 
bridge across the sidewalk for the delivery 
of merchandise from trucks to his store, and 
this was keptin place a large part of the 
time during the day. Persons passing on 
the sidewalk had to pick their way over or 
around this obstruction and amoung the 
packages of merchandise or take the other 
side of the street. This not only interfered 
with the public use of the sidewalk, but 
with the business of others in the neighbor- 
hood, access to. whose premises was thus 
practically cut off. This was decided to be 
unnecessary and unreasonable. Store- 
keepers have the right to have goods de- 
livered across the sidewalks, but not to such 
an extent as to interfere materially with 
their use by passers on the street. If their 
business is of such a character or extent 
that this is unavoidable they are bound to 
remedy the evil by making access to their 
premises more convenient or moving to 
some neighborhood where their business 
can be carried on without interfering with 
the rights of the public. 

The court declares that, while a merchant 
may have goods delivered on the sidewalk 
and transferred thence to his store, he has 
no right to leave them on the walk or in the 
street an unreasonable time or needlessly 
to obstruct passagé in making the transfer. 
No one has the right to use the streets or 
sidewalks for storage purposes, even tem- 
porarily, or to have teams waiting in front 
of his premises without necessity. The 
common practice of using the streets and 
sidewalks for trading- purposes is 
demned without qualification, There is no 
legal justification for itatall. The streets 
are not for that purpose and cannot be used 
for it without unlawful obstruction. Under 
this ruling the whole business of carrying 
on retail trade from wagons obstructing the 
streets or from stands obstructing the side- 
walks is unlawful. Goods cannot be left 
there for display or for sale without violat- 
ing the law and interfering with the rights 
of the public in the use of the thorough- 
fares. 

Everybody who goes about this city with 
his eyes open must know that in this mat- 
ter of street obstruction the law is violat- 
ed and public rights encroached upon con- 
tinually to an enormous extent. In some 
quarters skids for the transfer of merchan- 
dise from trucks to stores are in place a 
large part of the time, and the nuisance is 
worst on stroets leading to the principal 
markets 


con- 


and ferries. In some quarters 
trade is carried on in the streets and on the 
sidewalks almost to the exclusion of any 
other use for them. In others, boxes and 
bales are left on the sidewalks, where they 
have been delivered or whence they are 
to be taken away, not simply for hours 
together, but all day long and every day. 
The streets are used for the permanent 
storage of trucks, 
when not in use, constituting a serious in- 
terference with their legitimate use. Where 
building is going on there is rarely any care 
taken to restrict the nuisance of débris and 
materials. They are dumped and scattered 
promiscuously, often in a way to produce 
the maximum of nuisance, and left for 
weeks together, because not delivered as 
needed, but as best suits the convenience of 
| contractors. 
The law in regard to these. obstructions 


drays, and wagons 


and nuisances has been clearly defined; now 

it should be vigorously enforced. Itcannot 

bo reasonably left to those most immedi- 
ately affected, because the interference is 
not with private rights only, but with the 
public use and enjoyment of the streets, in 
which all who have occasion to use them 
should be protected. It is the duty of the 
public authorities to see to the abatement 
of these nuisances and the enforcement of 
the law as defined by the Court of Appeals, 
DANIEL MANNING. 

The career that was closed yesterday is 
in some respects unique. Before the in- 
auguration of President CLEVELAND Mr. 

MANNING was known to thecountry merely 

as an adroit and successful political man- 

ager, Before the nomination of Mr. CLEVE- 

LAND he can scarcely be said to have been 

known to the country at all. That event 

brought him conspicuously into view by 

reason mainly of the skill with which 

he had suppressed the contest of the 
Democratic factions in the candidate’s 
own State. Never was a_ threatening 
political scandal more effectively  re- 
mitted to decent privacy than that which 
was created by the hunger and thirst of 
Tammany partisans, and by the inflation 
which a series of successes had imparted to 
their leader’s sense of his own importance. 
It isnot toomuch to say that but for Mr. 
MANNING Mr. CLEVELAND would not now 
be President. In virtue of his connection 
with the traditional organ of the Demo- 
cratic Party in this State he was necessarily 
a politician, for the tradition of organship 
retained its validity long after the death of 
the founders of the “Albany Regency.” 
It survived the exposure and fall of 
TWEED and the riso and decline of 
TrmpEN. When the disability of the latter 
had relegated him from the position of a 
leader to that of a ‘‘ sage’ Mr. MANNING 
succeeded to the leadership of the party. He 
had a difficult partto play, and it must be 
said that he played it well, using his in- 
fluence, as steadily and as strongly as it 
could be employed without forfeiting it, in 
behalf of the highest ideals and the most 
trustworthy and public-spirited members of 
his party. The campaign of 1882 first 
made manifest both his capacity for lead- 
ership and his disposition to make the best 
use of it. The Republican ditficulty was the 
Democratic opportunity, not merely for 
victory, but for a demonstration that it was 
worthy of victory. The fierce struggle of 
the Republican factions, culminating in 
what was commonly considered a fraudu- 
lent nomination, had left the prize tothe 
Democrats almost without a contest and 
had put upon the Democrats the respon- 
sibility of showing their temper and pur- 
pose by nominating a candidate for Gov- 
ernor whose nomination was equivalent to 
an election. Nobody now doubts that they 
could not have vindicated their claim to 
trust so well in any other wise as by the 
nomination of Mr. CLEVELAND, but to Mr. 
MANNING belongs the credit of foreseeing 
this and in a very great degree of bringing 
it about. After the election the services 
rendered by him to the new Governor were 
of great value and importance. Mr. CLEVE- 
LAND was at that time inexperienced in 
affairs, especially, for a man in his position, 
in political affairs in their wider aspects 
and connections, and he has acknowledged 
his indebtedness to Mr. MANNING with the 
frankness of a strong man who can afford 
to own obligations which a weak man 
would be reluctant to avow. 

The form which his acknowledgment 
took after he became President was one the 
propriety of which was very extensively 
questioned. The appointment of Mr. Man- 
NING to be Secretary of the Treasury was 
regarded as a purely personal appointment, 
and the lack of proofs of his fitness for that 
high place was dwelt upon with glee by the 
enemies of the new Administration and 
admitted with regret by many of its 
friends. But it was not long before the 
new Secretary had confounded his critics. 
The practical prudence with which the 
Treasury was conducted first and most 
effectually quieted the alarm that 
men of business had felt about the 
danger to the trade of the . country 
that was threatened by a Democratic 
Administration, while the term of Secretary 
MANNING was signalized by reports and 
discussions that are among the most re- 
markable and most creditable of American 
state papers. If these papers showed a 
special knowledge and a special training 
beyond what Mr. MANNING could be reason- 
ably supposed to have acquired, they are 
not the less creditable to him as a sagacious 
public man thanif their authorship were 
indisputably his. His official promulgation 
of them exhibited the same sound and bal- 
anced judgment and the same discernment 
of the methods of winning the good opinion 
and regard of solid and stable people of the 
country that he had already shown in prac- 
tical affairs. The death of such aman at 
such a time is a public loss. 


THE POPE’S JUBILEE. 

The most remarkable feature of the 
Pope’s jubilee is the universal consent with 
which it seems to be celebrated. That a 
man who was fifty years ago ordained a 
priest, and some years ago succeeded to the 
highest place in the hierarchy of his church, 
should upon such an occaSion receive the 
homage of “the faithful’ was quite to be 
expected. What could not have been so 
well anticipated was that all Christendom 
would be represented, and not only all 
Christendom but a good part of what in 
old days was known as “ Heathenesse.” 
When the Sultan of Turkey sends a mes- 
sage of congratulation to the Pope of Rome, 
accompanied with a “pastoral ring valued 
at $50,000,” he seems to have a striking 
evidence both how small and how lax 
the world has become in these latter 
days. For it has supposed that 
however much the vigor and virulence of 
Protestantism may have deeayed, the Mo- 
hammedan world was as steadfast as ever 
in its aversion to Giaours. Now the Pope is 
the and if a Mohammedan 
sovereign sends him a present and an ex- 
pression of good wishes, it seems that the 
faith of Islam must be as degenerate and 
nerveless as we frequently hear that Prot- 
estantism has become, 
that in the congratulations of potentates 


been 


arch-Giaour, 


For it is to be neted 


upon the Pope's jubilee there is a very small | 


element of “ politics,” if pdlitics appear at 
all. Since he was stripped of his tempo- 


ralities the Pope has been of political 


importance only in an _ indirect and 
subordinate fashion. There are those 
German Protestants who will condone the 
bowing of the venerable Kaiser’s knee to 
Baal upon the ground that Baal can be use- 
ful to him, andro doubt the Pope can make 
the task of the Imperial Government in get- 
ting on with its Catholic population con- 
siderably easier than it would otherwise be. 
But it is pleasanter to believo that the mitre 
which the Kaiser has given to the Pope is 
merely a tribute of personal good-will from 
and aged temporal potentate to an aged 
spiritual potentate and has no occult sig- 
nificance. 

Even so, the plain significance of thsse 
gifts from Protestant and Mohammedan 
rulers is considerable. It isannounced that 
Queen VICTORIA is represented in the Pope’s 
collection of gifts, and it is to be presumed 
that the President of the United States is 
represented also. Even half a century ago 
the interchange of civilities, even of the 
commonest kind, between either of these 
rulers and the Pope of Rome, would have 
furnished the occasion for an outbreak of 
Protestant wrath that would have made it 
extremely uncomfortable for the Queen 
and gone near to ruin the popularity 
of the President. At least one intellect- 
ual and international gain is to be 
traced to the mechanical progress of the 
half century. Its greatest achievement 
has been the improvement in means of 
communication. It is no longer possible 
for anybody who is in the way of being 
affected by this progress to retain the 
grotesque notions of foreign parts and peo- 
ple which were not inconsistent with a 
high degree of intelligence when the half 
century began. The Pope is recognized 
now as ‘‘an amiable old pessimist” who, 
perhaps, is never a pessimist save in his 
official and infallible capacity, and may 
personally take very genial and hopeful 
views of things. We do not expect that the 
Baptist Ministers’ Union, who the other 
week devoted a session to opposing home 
rule in Ireland because it was supposed 
that the Pope favored it, will send his Holi- 
ness a series of engrossed resolutions of con- 
gratulation, and yet we make bold to say 
that that would be a very rational proced- 
ure on the part of the Baptist clergy. No 
Protestant body can very well afford to be 
outdone in tolerance by the Sultan of 
Turkey. i 

It is a good many years now since COLE- 
RIDGE divided the English public into the 
two classes—those who tolerated everybody 
because they believed nothing, and those 
who tolerated nobody because they be- 
lieved something. That was not an alto- 
gether fair account ofthe matter. It would 
be fairer to say that people in general have 
come to say that it is possible for men to 
hold intellectual notions very far removed 
from their own, and even directly opposed 
to their own, and still to cultivate with 
marked success “the fruits of the spirit” 
and to give proof of a sense of justice and a 
sentiment of kindness. The predecessor of 
the present Pope probably did more than 
any other Pope was ever in a posi- 
tion to do toward showing that the 
assumption that a Pope was necessarily 
a scheming villain was unfounded and 
might even be absurd. It was mani- 
festly absurd when applied to the benev- 
olent PrusIX. Pope LEO may be said to 
be reaping some of the rewards of his prede- 
cessor’s long career. It is none the less true 
that what may be called the Papal “‘ma- 
chine” is managed by long-headed eccle- 
siastical politicians whose methods are not 
always direct; but it is by no means to ex- 
press approval of their methods or their 
practices to send a message of good-will to 
the infallible old gentleman whose name 
they employ. 





He that is most in love with statistics will 
not care to reckon how many little maids 
have received this morning a doll, how 
many little men have found in their stock- 
ings playthings of a shape consecrated by 
tradition, but otherwise not easily ex- 
plained. The history of toysis yet to be 
written. We say that dolls are given to 
children of the sweeter sex because they 
train them in the care of infants against 
the coming of womanhood. But for the 
greater number of toys no explanation is 
given, content as we are to regard play- 
things merely in the light of cheap amuse- 
ments for babes. This year the statistician 
would be more than commonly nonplused, 
seeing that Christmas comes on Sunday and 
the young folks are pretty certain to get 
presents on Saturday and Monday as well. 

It may surprise parents not a few to learn 
that dolls and many other gifts of Yuletide 
whose antiquity on earth is hoary were 
once in the nature of talismans or fetiches 
intended for a very grave purpose, namely, 
to protect the darlings of a household from 
impish or malevolent spirits. The New 
Year gifts to grown folks in Japan and 
China still bear the stamp of this idea 
underneath the sport of the commgr people 
and the elaborate courtesies of the refined. 
But why is it that the fortnight at the end 
and beginning of two of our years retains 
this delightful custom, rather than the 
greater church festival of Easter? 

When the northern nations of Europe 
were evangelized this feast and its train of 
jollity was already fixed beyond all possibili- 
ty of change. The Christians, with profound 
policy, took the Yuletide as it was and 
fixed on the central day as the birthday 
of Jesus CHRIST. Had not the Scandina- 
vians resisted the better faith for many 
centuries after the other important nations 
of Europe accepted it, perhaps we never 
should have understood the heathen festi- 
val. Very likely the word Yule would 
never have reached our dictionaries. The 
Dies Natalis of Curist became in France 
the noél and in Ireland the lé nodlog. But 
the heathenism Danes introduced 
into England, or perhaps it would be 
truer to say returned to England, the 
word Yule. the 


of 


The Saxons knew festi- 


val as Hwéol, and the Icelanders, who 
kept the purest type of Scandinavian, 
called it Jé6l. With it came the northern 
Saturnalia with its Yule log and ‘* baron,” 


its mistletoe pluc 


plant was to be preserved, its mummers and 
games of chance and skill, its tests of the 
future for men and maids, its songs now 
chanted in the church and dealing with a 
god from Palestine. Each part of Great 
Britain showed its peculiar traits even to 
the names of the leaders of the wintry 
sports. For one fortnight chop-logic Scotia 
wished freedom from solemn sense, and 
chose an Abbot of Unreason to lead the rev- 
els of Yule; ambitious England wearied of 
trying to govern Irish, Welsh, and Scotch, 
and made a Lord of Misrule the temporary 
sovereignof her house. Now, in the thirteen 
days before and after Yule the other world, 
the world of spirits, was particularly act- 
ive. Justas the sun was bethinking him 
that he had traveled far enough away, and 
had better not destroy the north with cold, 
just when the nights were longest and most 
icy, the spirits that tormented our forebears 
had their choicest innings. Naturally, 
what should the latter do but set spirit 
against spirit, fetich against goblin, and 
talismans against the wicked wiles of the 
devil ? 

The quick lengthening of the days in con- 
sequence of these bold measures is remem- 
bered in the rnde rhyme of Flanders, which 
may be translated: 


“ Christmas Day is a shoe length long, 
New Year strides like a Sergeant bold, 
At Three Kings’ Day you see what's wrong— 
All the candles are gono‘like a song.” 


The Danes and Norwegians had a very 
particular hag, the goblin Gryla, who pre- 
sided over Yuletide and was the ancestress 
of Croquemitaine of France, that ogre 
who carries naughty children off in his 
basket. She had thirteen bad sons—one 
for each day of the Yuletide—called the 
Jéla-sveinar, goblins and satyrs of the worst 
possible reputation, whose ravages were by 
no means confined to children, or to naughty 
children, but fell upon young women with 
sad results. Gryla was sometimes pictured 
as a she fox with many tails. Hers was a 
great name to use on refractory children 
who would not go to sleep while their elders 
were engaged in fighting spirits with the 
aid of mead and beer. 

Yule was at the most anxious and gloomy 
period of the year and was celebrated for 
that reason with special boisterousness., 
The word is traced to Hjol, a wheel, and 
Yule is thought to have been originally 
named Wheel Day because the sun’s course 
round the earth was pictured as a ring, and 
this was the most important day of the 
circle. It was “bad form” to kill your 
enemy in that fortnight, for Jélafrith or 
Yule-peace was supposed to reign while the 
festival lasted. On the other side of the 
circle or wheel was St. John’s Day, June 
the 24th, on the evening of which fires are 
still kindled on hilltops in Great Britain 
and Ireland, and in some places wheels 
bound with straw are lighted and rolled 
down slopes to the nearest water. The 
custom of rolling wheels in midsummer is 
an argument in favor of the meaning 
“wheel” as. xpplied to Yule. There is an- 
other argument which so far appears to 
have been overlooked. In Hungarian 
Christmas is called Karaécson, a word which 
may be derived from Karaj, a circle, curve, 
and Karika, a ring, circle, target, small 
wheel. 

Yule, Kardcson, or Christmas, all is the 
same, if we imitate our ancestors to-day in 
one thing; if by laughter, good cheer, and 
presents we drive off the modern devils 
called blue and make ourselves happy 
through the happiness we induce in others. 


A THREE-CORNERED CONTROVERSY. 


Mr. St. GEORGE MivaRT has always mixed 
a good deal of theology with his science, so 
that it was only on an unwonted subject, 
not in an alien character, that he appeared 
in the Nineteenth Century last July as the ad- 
vocate of freedom for Catholics in all mat- 
ters of scientific and historical belief. He 
had often said before that there was noth- 
ing in the prescribed beliefs of Catholicism 
to interfere with the most untrammeled 
scientific investigation, or to prevent the 
acceptance of the results of science, de- 
cisions of councils and Popes to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Many of his read- 
ers undoubtedly thought that he had a 
surprising knack at explaining away diffi- 
culties, but what they were perhaps least 
prepared for was his contention that Catho- 
lics were also at liberty to believe whatever 
they chose about Jewish history. He said 
that he could accept in perfectly good con- 
science the results arrived at by KUENEN 
and WELLHAUSEN in Biblical criticism, and 
that neither his standing nor honesty as a 
Catholic would be aftected by such a course. 

This article called forth a rejoinder from 
Justice James STEPHEN, in the Octo- 
ber number of the same magazine, whose 
trenchant style and direct criticism justify 
Mr. FrepEeric Harrison’s description of 
their possessor as a very Nasmyth hammer. 
His comments on Mr. Mrvarvr’s writing were 
kindly enough in all that related to person- 
ality. He battered away at the naturalist’s 
position and arguments, however, in a suf- 
ficiently uncompromising fashion. The gist 
of his criticism was an analysis of Mr. 
Mrva-***s use of the word belief, endeavor- 
ing to show that he used it in an entirely 
different sense when applied to religious 
matters from that given it when scientific 
doctrines were in question. He also main- 
tained that it was not possible to admit the 
results of the higher criticism when ap- 
plied to the Old Testament, and at the same 
time to rule them out in the case of the 
New Testament. To the names of KUENEN 
and WELLHAUSEN must be added those of 
RENAN and STRAUSS, 

Justice STEPHEN hit so very hard that he 
not only roused Mr. Mrvart toa reply, but 
awoke, by his resounding blows, the atten- 
tion of a very different sort of antag- 
onist, none other than the able and liberal 
Anglican Bishop of Carlisle. Both he and 
Mr. Mrvart fall upon Justice STEPHEN, 
from opposite sides, in the December Nine- 
teenth Century, and that redoubtable cham- 
pion finds his hands full. It would appear 
to a bystander, however, that his best de- 
fense would be to slip from between his two 
assailants and let their darts, aimed at him, 
transfix each other. Certainly the weapons 
in question would be fully as fatal to those 
hurling them from either side as to their vie- 
tim. Thus Mr. Mivarr roundly says that 


save the oak, if the mystic virtue of the’ 


‘ae alti ate 


authority only from the fact that it so well 
satisfies the reason. No, says the Bishop, 
there is something: higher and more trust- 
worthy than reason—spiritual insight, faith, 
call it what you will. Yes, says Mr. MIVART, 
I admit that belief cannot be consistent 
with doubt, and that I ought to believe a 
religious truth in precisely the same way I 
believe a scientific truth. Not so, says the 
Bishop; belief actually implies a certain 
amount of doubt, and he proceeds to ex- 
plain anf defend TERTULLIAN’S credo quia im- 
possibile. Very true, says Mr.. MIvArT; the 
New Testament has to submit to historical 
tests like any other book, and it is very 
likely that it contains a good deal of myth 
and legend. This the Bishop will not listen 
to for a moment. 


So the combat goes on, and the reader can 
only wonder at seeing the Catholic take 
what is regarded as the extreme Protestant 
position, and the Protestant resort to a 
method of defense singularly like that to 
which Catholics have been accustomed. ” 
Evidently the end of this singular contro- 
versy isnot yet. Justice STEPHEN will be 
heard from again, and, even if it were possi- 
ble for him to make his two present antag- 
onists bite the dust, he would find new 
Richmonds springing up all over the field to 
take the places of the fallen. 


QUEER THINGS AND SAYINGS. 


In addition to the merits of being the 
first English fictionist, Mr. Robert Louis Steven- 


son is particularly fond of maple sugar.—Cort- 
land Standard. 


Oneof the chief charms of Senator Riddle- 
berger’s independent position is that he does not 


have to buy his own refreshments.—Cincinnati 
Enquirer. 


Hushand—My dear, do you think that I 
am conceited about my personal appearance? 


Wife—Well, yes, John, a little. Most homely 
men are, you know.—The Epoch, 


Wife (to unhappy husband)—I wonuldn’t 
worry, John; it doesn’t do any geod to borrow 


trouble. Husband—Borrow trouble? Great 
Cesar, my dear, I ain’t borrowing trouble; I’ve 
got it to lend.—Zhe #poch. 


It will take several pretty solid men’ to 
settle the Governor’s estate to the best advan- 


tage. Noone mancan do it. Gov. Bodwell, of 
himself, was a big corporation and a whole 
Board of Directors.— Lewiston Journal. 


The New-York woman who killed a pair 
of pet canaries to spite their owner has been 


sent te the peritentiary fora month. There is 

some hope that even human life will some day 

bee respected in New-York.—Rutland (Vt.) Her- 
a, 


They seem to pay a man in Europe by the 
year to send out news of attempted assassina- 


tion of the Czar every fortnight. He is, no 
doubt, some poor fellow who is trying his best to 
earn his salary, but it must get very monoto- 
nous for him at times.— Detroit Free }ress. 


The postal modification, under which 
merehandise packages not exceeding 31g feet in 


length are to be admitted to certain exchange 
mails, will just let in the four-story hats that 
some ladies like to wear to theatrical perform- 
ances.—Philadelphia Ledger. 


If a gentleman holds his lighted cigar 
behind him while in conversation and a news- 


boy steps upand puts his mouth on the end of the 
cigar and commences smoking it,and the gen- 
tleman lets go in surprise, leaving the eigar in 
the boy’s mouth, has the boy stolen the cigar?— 
Boston Fibre and Fabric. 


It is awell-known fact that this cold- 
wave theory came into common practiee imme- 


diately after, and in consequence of, the estab- 
lishment of the Government Weather Bureau 
and its Signal Service. That is an awful re- 
sponsibility for one department of the Govern- 
ment to bear.— Cincinnati Enquirer. 


Ason of Mr. William Strader of Morris- 
burg is burdened with grandparents. He has 


five living grandfathers, the eldest of the five 
being Mr. Strader of Matilaa, aged 101 years, 
He has six living grandmothers, the eldest of 
these being Mrs. Reddick of Williamsburg, aged 
93 years.—Zoronio Globe, 


.A lady who had been abroad was describ- 
ing some of the sights of her trip to her friends, 


“ But what pleased me most of anything,” she 
continued, ** was the Strasburg clock.” “Oh, 
how I should leuve to see it,” gushed a sweet 
companion, ‘‘ Iam so interested in such foreign 
sights. And did you see the Watch on ts) 
Rhine, too ?’—Troy Press. 


The manthat anewspaper makes onght 
to be referred to the “Committee on Unfinished 


Business.” He isa sorry piece of work. The 
man thata newspapercan unmake is a similar 
piece of poor manufaeture—without spinal col- 
umn to sustain life’ The men who are tho 
architects of theirown fortunes, these are the 
men who stand. They are men, indeed.— Colum- 
bia (S. CO.) Register. 


A Canadian orthodox Jew warns his Eng- 
lish brethren against “worship reform,” and 


draws this dreadful, aown-grade sketch of the 
results of introducing organs into synagogues: 
“Organ; pews; Christian choir; hats off; micro- 
scopic Prayer Book; abolition of the use of He- 
brew; pork and oysters; Chanukah Christmas; 
intermarriage; the Sunday-Sabbath; no God; 
no Judaism.”—Toronto Globe, 


Tourists now in California have madea 
curieus discovery. They are traveling on round- 
trip excursion tickets, a careful reading of 


which discloses the fact that they are not valid 
for a return trip until 30 days have expired. 
This is a very clever scheme, but will be more 
highly appreciatea by the hotel keepers and 
merchants of California than by the tourists 
and pleasure seekers.— Hotel Ma 


Gov. Bodwell was not the kind of man to 
make a public office profitable to himself. On 


the contrary, if the least doubt arose in his own 
mind as to whether an expense should be borne 
by himself or the State, the State got the benefit 
of the doubt. This was illustrated in the case 
of the publio reception in the rotunda of the 
State House last Winter. Gon. Harris, who had 
the affair in charge, says all the bills for shat 
occasion were paid by the Governor himself out 
of his own pocket, not a cent coming from the 
State.—Lewision Journal, 


Dr. William B. Atkinson writes to the 
Philadelphia Medical Times that this is the time 


for eating buckwheat cakes, and desires to learn 
whether the prevalent opinion that eating this 
article of food tends to produce a rash, more 
especially in young children, is correct. We 
trust that Dr. Atkinson will be successfal in 
his modest attempt at collective investigation. 
For our part, we believe that the consumption 
of buckwheat cakes by young children is rash, 
whether such dietetic indulgence produces it or 
not.—Medical Kecord, 


“That story about the too-previous under- 
taker reminds me of a little incident in my own 
experience,” remarked a Rochester candy man 


yesterday. ‘“ My brother lay on his death-bed, 
and when Ileft the store long after midnight I 
did not expect to get arbund much before noon 
the next day. T wrote out a notice forthe store 
door in the usual form, ‘ Closed on aceount of 
the death,’ &c., and left it on the desk, believin 
it might be necessary to close the store before 
got there. When the girls came down in the 
morning and oponed the store they saw the 
notice and in two seconds they had it pasted on 
the door. They pulled down the curtains, sent 
to the undertaker’s for some crape, and began 
planning what to wearat the funeral. Thestore 
was shut for a couple of hours, and then I heard 
of it and rushed down aud opened it. My 
brother did not die until that night.”—Buffalo 
Courier. 4 

NO BETTER NEWSPAPER IN THE WORLD. 

From the Palmyra Courier, Dec. 23. 

A good many of our readers are just now 
looking about for a New-York newspaper for 
1888, and if they will take our advice they wil 
send for THz New-York Times. It is without 
& doubt the best newspaper published in the 


United States, if notin the world. THt WEEKLY 
TIMES is particularly adapted to the wants of 
farmers; ittreats on all subjects pertaining to 
the agricultural interests, while at tle same 
time it gives all the general and foreign news of 
the day. With his bome paper and THE WEEKLY, 
TIMES the farmer or mechanic can keep well 
informed on all the local news of his vicinity, as 
well as tho general news of the world, 


truth, and that the Catholic Church has its 


So now is come our joyfull’st 
Letewry man bejolly; 
Each room with ivy leaves is drest, 
And ev'ry post with te 
Though some churls at our mirth 
Around your foreheads garlands t 
Drown sorrow in a cup of wine, 
And let us all be merry, 
Chorus—And let us all be merry, 
And let us all be merry; 5‘ 
Drown sorrow in a cup of wine, 
And let us all be merry, 


Now, ali our neighbours’ chimneys ; 
And Caristmas blocks are burning; 
Their ovens they with bak’d meat ¢ 
And all their spits are turning. 
. Without the door let sorrow lie, 
And if for cold it hap to die, 
We'll bury’t in a Christmas pie, 
And evermore be merry. 
Chorus—And evermore be merry, 
And evermore be merry; 
We'll bury’t in a Christmas pic 
And evermore be merry. iz 


Now ev’ry lad is wondrous trim, 
And no man minds his labour; 
Our lasses have provided them 
A bagpipe and a tabor. f 
Young men and maids, and girls and boya, 
Give life to one another's joys, vee 
And you anon shall by their noise 
Perceive that they are merry. ae 
Chorus—Perceive that they are merry, 
Perceive that they are merry; ‘ 
And you anon shall by their no 
Perceive that they are merry. 


Wy. 
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Then, wherefore, in these merry days, 
Should we I pray be duller? 
No, let us sing some roundelayes, 
To make our mirth the fuller. 
And while we thus inspired sing, 
Let all the streets with echoes ring; 
Let woods and hills and ev’ry thing 
Bear witness we are merry. 
horus—Bear witness we are merry, . 
Bear witness we are merry; 
Let woods and hilis and ev’ry 
Bear witness weare merry. 
—George Wither, born 1588 
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DIBD AT ONE HUNDRED AND ONE, 
From the Gloucester (Mass.) Advertiser, D 
Mrs. Mary H. Gilbert, Gloucester’s 
known centenarian, passed away at 2:15. 
yesterday afternoon, at the advanced 
101 years 2 months 23 days. For 
weeks she had been quite sick and un: 
take but little nourishment, but her: 
comparatively. easy. For many 
count of her extreme age, Mrs, 
been the centre of much local fn ; 
home on Western-avervue has been the 
of whatever distinguished 
visited the city, and local 
usually arranged to pay her the complime 
a salute. Her one hundredth birthday, 8 
1886, was observed by a reception and 
exercises at the old homestead. Mrs. Gilbet 
entered heartily into the pleasures of the o 
sion, receiving her guests with gracefale 
sy, and was not greatly fatigued by the 
ment of the day. Dee 
Mrs. Gilbert was born Sept. 8, 1786, in the 
Ellery House on Middle-street, the site o! 
is now occupied by the residence of 
fam Parsons, second. She was the sixth 
James and Abigail Hayes, and on her 
side descended from the Warner, Sarge: 
Prince families of early settlers, all 
furnished instances of marked longe 
father, James Hayes, was a native of 
Ireland. He died June 8, 1834, aged 85: 
His wife, mother of the centenarian, 
age of 81. Mrs. Gilbert’s grandfather. © 
iel Warner, died in 1810 at the 
79. Her grandmother Warner 


age of 86; her great grandfather, ' 
age of — 


lemon Warner, the 
great-great-grandfather, Capt. John 

the age of 90; and her great-gre 4 
father, William Sargent, the eminent: 
settler, the age of 93. Mrs. Gilbert was eda 
at the Atkinson (N. H.) Academy, 
brated its centennial a few months after 
passed her hundredth year. In March,’ 
married Samuel Gilbert, a Gloucester me 
who died June 29, 1860, at the age of 

The only well-attested instance of any nat 
Gloucester who has reached so great an 
Mrs. Gilbert was Mrs. Deberah Saunde 
died April 12, 1868. aged 101 years, 6m 
days. Her oldest living vor in Glou 
is Mrs, Sarah Somes Mackay, 

March 8, 1789. 


THE LENGTHENING AFfTERNOG 
From the Hartford Times, Dec. 21. 
The snddenness with which the } 
light of the late Wiater afternoen begins 
crease as soon as the time of sunset 
grow even a little later is one of the 


henomena of the char of the 

ave now only reached the Winter 
according to the almanacs, the sunset 
only two or three minutes later than It wa 
or two age—but the reality is that the aft 
is already practically at least 10 minutes h 
than it was afortnight ago. Those  Waton 
the change have noted that there is already t@ 
difference in the time of “lighting up.” J 
how this difference is produced may ole: 
appear; but it is a fact that prom hw 
beginning of the change to 01 
noons the evening twilight s to 45 
this twilight is hardly to be tinguis: 
first part from the true daylight, so brightis 
at first. This probably accounts for most of 
gain in practical daylight for the 
The mornings, on the other hand, still g 
and later, and will for about three weeks | 
but now, at the Winter solstice, we have & 
the year’s shortest days. Itis the time 
there is the briefest interval between su 
and sunset. The sun is at its lowest ang 
Here, in the latitude of Connecticut, we get! 
but 9 hours of the true day; during the 
maining 15 hours the sun is hidden from view. 
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A SMART YOUNGSTER. 

From the Gloucester (Mass.) Advertiser, Dee, 
Harold, the 4-year-old son of Paym 

Nowell of the Boston and Maine Railroad, 


little Cora Robbins, daughter of Mr. T. A 


bins, were playing near the boathouse ¢ 
the little fellow’s home. Cora stepped on 
steps used for embarking in rowbe 
losing her balance, fell into the water. tide 
was very high, and nataraily she was bref, 
frightened and screamed at the top of 

voice. Harold, seeing her d us situ 

coolly got down on his hands and knees 
holding on with one hand with the © 
reached out, eaught her dress, and by din 
vigorous pulling succeeded in din 
once more on terra firma, all the time asst 
her that she was safe, saying, “ Don’t be af 
you won’t be drowned, I’ll get you out ail. 
and he did. sae 


A OAPACIOUS SUMMER RESIDEN 
A Shelburne (Vt.) correspondent of 
Burlington Free Press says, regarding 
Webb's new house on the shore of Lake CI 


plain: “Noone can have much idea of the 

of the house untilit has been visited. Itis 

feet long by 50 feet wide, and three stories i 

The main entrance is to be on the east 8 ; 
opening into alarge hall, containing the gral 
stairway. Opening off trom this on the rig 

the doctor's office and gun room. ‘Ooms 
Tooms down Stairs are the dining room, & 80 
preakfast room, kitchen, larders, &c. 
second story are Mrs. Webb’s suite of roe 
nurseries, guest room, boudoir, a 
third story the servants’ rooms. 6 8 
ot the house is all that could be desired, con 
manding a fine view of the lake norvh 
south. Altogether it will be one 

Summer residences in the country. 
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RICHMOND'S MAYOR TO THE CHILDE 
Mayor Carrington of Richmond, 1 
has published a proclamation addressed to 
children of that city, saying: rp 
God bless your sweet little souls! Ih vd 
quarreling about you all the week. Some 
think as Christmas comes on Suniay, ¥ i 
violate the Sabbath to celebrate Christmas. - 
staked my Judgment and faith on the fact, th: 
will “remember the Sabbath day to 
and I knew you will do it. Therefore, 
your character and moralfty to observe the 
Strictly. Monday yon can “paint thet 
blow it up with horns, and be “ monarc 
you survey.” If the old fogies don’t like 
music, let them “stay in their holes” on» 
for they give you buat one day in a ta 
friend forever, W. C. CARRINGTON, : 
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IN THE FRONT RANK. 


tions of the world. Commanding large ¢ 
it employs only the best writers, those 
enterprise and journalistic instinct seow 
daily feast ef good things. THE WEEKLY It 
isone of the best nowspapers pud : 
taken into any household would prove in 
small degree a medium of education andintek 
lectual exjoyment. eas Sie 
OO : a 
INOREASE OF HEART DISEASE, . 
From the Salem ( Mass.) Gazette, Dee. 23. 
It is an alarming fact, which has 
brought to the attentiou of physicians in: 
in recent years, that deaths from heart 
are aix to one as compared to what 
be 35 years ago. ay pias: 





DANIEL MANNING'S DEATH 


IT WAS LIKE A WEARIED MAN 
GOING 10 SLEEP. 
SURROUNDED BY THE MEMBERS OF 

HIS FAMILY THE EX-SECRETARY 
BREATHES HIS LAST—HIS LIFE. 

ALBANY, Dec. 24.—Daniel Manning died 
to-day at 1:34 P.M. The wonderful vitality he 
has displayed has been a puzzle tu practiced 
physicians and nurses of long experience. For 
almost a week his death has been expected from 
hour to hour. Last night it was asserted to be 
certain that he could not possibly live until the 
sun rose. - When morning came there was anew 
surprise which startled the attendants. Tho 
sick man rallied with unexpected vigor, and 
there seemed no doubt that he would at 
least last through the day. It was, however, 
but the last desperate flicker of the spark of life. 
James H. Manning, son of the ex-Secretary, who 
has watched his father day and night, went on 
the street at about 1 o'clock to breathe a little 
fresh air and gain vigor to renew his vigil over 
the deathbed. When he returned, at 1:2 
o'clock, he saw the nurse bending anxiously 
over the invalid. The two men consulted a mo- 
ment and decided that the end had at last come. 

The family was summoned. Those who stood 
about the dying man were Mrs. Daniel Manning, 
James H. and Fred C. Manning, his sons, and 
their wives; Miss Margaret V. A. Manning, his 
sister; Mrs. Jonn A. Delehanty and Miss Mary 
E. Manning, his daughters; John B. Manning, 
his brother, and his wife; William J. Fryer and 
Robert L. Fryer, brothers of Mrs. Manning, and 
Dr. Henry Hun, the attendant physician. 

The approach of death was alniost impercep- 
tible. There was no sign of pain or suffering on 
the sick man’s face. His breath grew shorter 
and shorter, but he did not once gasp. It was 
like a wearied man sinking to sleep. His face 
‘was not emaciated, and after death it seemed to 
regain the proportion and appearance of perfect 
‘health. Notfar away, upon the same street, 
the choir of St. Panl’s Church was practicing 
Christmas anthems. The grand music of the 
powerful organ was probably heard faintly and 
melodiously by the dying n. 

The last words of Secretary Manning were ex- 
pressive of resignation to the idea of approach- 
ing death. He had noGread of dissolution, and 
had no aversion to speaking of it. He seemed 
to know that death was near as soon as his last 


Yllness seized him. It was at his request that his 
eek James H. Manning, brought him to Albany 
to die. 

It was a rather unusual request of Mr. Man- 
ning that no one should “ gaze” at him in the 
hour of death. He must have said this with the 
idea that death would be accompanied by a 
etruggle which would be painful for his family 
te see. It was impossible to determine precisely 
when the faint flame of life died out. 

The flags about the city and several buildings 
bear mourning emblems. Telegrams of condo- 
lence are pouring in fromal! parts of the coun- 
try and indicate that one of the most notable 
gatherings ever assembled will attend the fu- 
neral, which occurs from 8t. Paul’s Episcopal 
Church Wednesday afternoon at 2 o’clock. Bish- 
op William Crosswell Doane and the Rev. J. Liv- 
ingston Reese, Rector of the church, will offi- 
ciate. The remains will be deposited in the 
rural cemetery vault and removed next Spring 
to the family plot, which contains a larga sar- 
rophagus bearing the name ‘Daniel Manning.” 

ayers will be offered at the residence of James 

Manning prior to the public church funeral. 

Mayor Thacher this evening issued the follow- 
ing proclamation: 

MAYOR’S OFFICE, 
ALBANY, N. Y., Dec. 24, 1887. 
To the Citizens of Albany: 

Our foremost townsman is no more. Daniel Man- 
ping is dead. The great heart which loved Albany 

done with its throbbing. The mighty brain which 
icvised wise plansjfor a Nation’s money is at rest. 
Content with a private condition he rose to national 
@minence. Free from ambition he was intmfsted 
with power; modest and unassuming he stood be- 
fore Kings. His career has refiected lustre upon 
ear city. His ascent unto honor has marked a way 
for our youths moved by honorable desire. In the 
literature of mourning we can find no expressions 
te teliour sorrow. The most wecan dois to adopt 
the customa symbols, and wear the common 
emblems which speak of grief and affliction. 

Therefore you are requested to display the ordi- 
nary_signs of mourning, and to cease from your 
usual employments during the hours of the funeral 
Bervices. JOHN BOYD THACHER, Mayor. 

Goy. Hill, when the information reached 
him of Mr. Manning’s death, said with some 
emotion: “Mr. Manning’s death is a loss to his 
State, the country and the Democratic Party. 
Though he held but one political office during 
the many years of his active life, he was, never- 
theless, always ready and content to take his 

lace among those who bore the burden of plan- 

ng and carrying out policies which he believed 
were forthe benefit of his fellow citizens. He 
naturally became a leader in political ccn ‘ests. 
Mr. Tiiden especially recognized and trusted his 
eharacter and capacity. 

The attending physician makes the following 
statement: Mr. Manning’s illness commenced 
in Washington. He selected for his private of- 
fice in the Treasury Building the smaller 
reom which Secretary Folger had occupied, 
when the first symptoms of his fatal attack of 
Bright's disease, with cardiac complications, 
manifested itself. This room was subsequently 
found to be in a wretched sanitary cendition. A 
large untrap pipe connected directly with 
the sewer, allowing the free escape of sewer gas 
into the office. Secretary Manning had occupied 
the room only a few months when 
the first insidious symptoms of his 
disease showed themselves in the form of failure 
of strength, shortness of breath, and dull head- 
ache On the 23d of March, 1886, the right side 
of his body became suddenly paralyzed, and 
this led to a thorough examination, which re- 
sulted ia finding: that he was suffering from 
chronic Bright's disease, complicated with 
hypertrophy and degeneration of the heart, and 
that the paralysis was probably due to a hem- 
orrhage in the brain. 

After his attack in March, 1886, Mr. Manning 
made a courageous and determined struggle to 
regain hia health, but, with the exception of 
some slight improvements while in Bourne- 
mouth, England, his disease steadily progressed. 
The failure of strength, the shortness of breath, 
and the dull headache which had characterized 
the begining of the disease, steadily increased 
in severity, and after the hemorrhage into the 
brain, there were added to them a weakness of 
the right side of the body and a difficulty of 
speech. During the last wonth of his life Mr. 
Manning failed rapidiy. There was no recur- 
rence of the paralysis and his mind continued 
ply sd clear, but the general weakness and 

6 difficulty of breathing grew steadily greater. 


WasHINGTON, Dec. 24.—Bulletins an- 
nouncing the death of ex-Secretary Manning 
were posted here this afternoon when the tide 
of holiday shopping was at its height. The 
nsual threng of afternoon shoppers had been 
greatly enlarged by hundreds of department 
clerks, who were allowed to quit werk at noon 
to make Christmas purchases. The announce- 
ment was nota surprise, for the reports from 
Albany for several days had led to the expecta- 
tion of Mr. Manning’s death at any moment, but 
everywhere were heard expressions of regret. 
Among the Treasury Department officers and 
clerks, where Mr. Manning was best known, the 
feeling was that of the loss of a personal friend. 

President Cleveland had been kept well in- 
formed of the progress of Mr. Manning’s disease 
since his condition last became critical, and was 
therefore prepared for the news of his death 
which was promptly received at the White 
House. 

The President feels the blow keenly, coming 
as it does on the eve of the holiday week, and it 
was farfrom a mere perfunctory act when he 
sent to Mrs. Manning the following message : 

EXECUTIVE MANSION, WASHINGTON, D.C, } 


Dec. 24, 1887.” 
To Mra. Daniel Manning, Albany, N. Y.: 


Though in this hour of unutterable grief yeur sor- 
Tow is too sacred to be shared and too deep 
to be reached by earthly comfort, mayI express 
to you my sincere and tender sympathy, saddened 
by my own affliction at the loss of atrue and trusted 
friend and a loyal associate, who but lately stood at 
my sidein the discharge with patriotic zeal of sol- 
emn public duty. GROVER CLEVELAND. 


Tf possible, Mr. Cleveland will attend the 
funeral, with all of his Cabinet who can arrange 
todoso. On all the Government buildings the 
fiags have been raised at half mast, and instruc- 
tions for the draping of the Treasury Depart- 
ment have already been issued. The Depart- 
ment will be closed on the day of the funeral, 
and many of the officers will go to Albany. 

The stroke of apoplexy which brought about 
Mr. Manning's retirement from public life and 
from the effects of which he never recovered, 
occurred in this city on March 23, 1886. Mr. 
Manning had attended a meeting of the Cabinet 
at the White House on that day, ap- 
parently in excellent health and without a 
symptom of apyroaching sickness. As was 
his habit, he walked from the White 
House to the Treasury i agg and up to 
his office on the second floor. The Seeretary’s 
colored Inessenger was spreading a cloth for Mr. 
Manniug’s lunch when he heard the Secretary 
calling him from an adjoining toilet room into 
which he had stepped. 

Mr. Manning was lying upon the floor, unable 
to rise. His foot had turned, be said, and he had 
fallen. He was helped toa sofa, but when his 
private secretary wanted to call a physician he 
would not allow the message to be sent, declar- 
ing that he would he soon allright. A few mo- 
ments later he ate a little of the luncheon, 
but when he tried to leave the leunge 
he found that he had tost the use 
of his right foot and leg. Then 
he complained of pains in the head and drowsi- 
ness, While his speech became thick and articu- 
lation difficult. It was apparent that the Secre- 
tary needed medical assistanee and Dr, Hamil- 
ton was hurriedly called in. He did what he 
could for the patient in the office, ana then Mr. 
Manning was earried out to a carriage and 
driven home. Some passers-by caught a 
giimpse of the sick man as he was 
lifted inte the earriage, and the report 
that something serious had happened 
to the Secretary quickly spread through the 
aity. Anxious inquirers reached Mr. Manning’s 


home early in the evening, and found that Dr. 
Lincoln had been called in with Dr. Hamilton. 
All were arya d assured, however, that the 
Secretary had merely sprained his ankle, and 
was in no danger. Even the President, who 
had heard alarming reports of Mr. Man- 
ning’s condition, was given to understand 
that these stories were greatly exaggerated. 
Some of the inquirers who had been admitted 
into the house distinctly heard the patient's 
atertorous breathing as he lay in an upper cham- 
ber, and they were not surprised when it was 
admitted the following day that the trouble 
was uot a sprained ankle, but an apoplectic 
stroke. : 

For days Mr. Manning’s life hung by a single 
thread. He did not at first give any signs of 
rallying from the shock, and for at least three 
days the most hopeful thing his doctors could 
say was thot he was holding his own. A 
rupture of a bloed vessel on the left side of the 
brain had caused the loss of power over the 
right leg and side, and the Secretary could not 
move. His mind seemed clear, but he spoke 
with much difficulty. The 
only aia his system to gain the neces- 
sary strength to repair the broken 
blood vessel, and all their efforts were in that di- 
rection. Their tirst concern was to reduce the 
Secretary’s weight, for he had become so stout 
that before the attack he had had trouble in 
breathing while lying down. The greatest anx- 
tety was felt in the President’s official family, and 
during all the critical period of the Secretary’s 
illness messengers from the White House were 
the most frequent callera at the Manning home. 

When the stricken man finally showed sigus 
of improving no congratulations were more 
hearty than those which came from Mr. Cleve- 
land, who made nv effort to conceal his 
anxiety that the Secretary might in time 
recover so fully that he could again take 
up his work asthe head of the Treasury De- 
partment. Mr. Manning’s physicians and fam- 
lly knew, however, that at the best he could 
never again undertake the exacting dutics 
of a Cabinet officer without inviting a 
second stroke of apoplexy and death. After 
the first few days of suspense the 
work of the doctors began to tell, and then the 
record changed to one of a gradual mending. It 
was very, very slow, and could hardly be noted 
from one day to the next, but from week to 
week the chauge was for the better, until at last 
the Secretary was allowed to take short carriage 
rides in the brightest hours of the day. 

Then came the announcement that President 
Cleveland was to be married on June 2, and 
with the promise that unleas an unexpected re- 
lapse occurred Mr. Manning would be one of the 
guests. The relapse did not oecur, and the Sec- 
retary saw the White House for the first time 
after his stroke when he was helped into the 
Blue Room to see the marriage of his 
chief. During the ceremony he remained stand- 
ing with the rest of the guests, and he was one 
of those who threw riee at Mr. and Mrs. Cleve- 
land as they droveaway from the White House. 
The fatigue which followed was only another 
proof that he could not again undertake heavy 
work. 

Mr. Manning's resignation as Seoretary of the 
Treasury, offered on May 20, had been accepted 
on the day before the wedding, and a few days 
later Mr. Manning left Washington for a health- 
seeking trip to Warm Springs, Va. On his re- 
turn from Virginia he was met at the station by 
the President, but did not stop in Washington, 
going on to New-York. 

Secretary Fairchild issued this afternoon the 
following order relating to the death of ex-Sec- 
retary Manning: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, Dec. 24, 1887. 

The Hon. Daniel Manning, late Secretary of the 
Treasury of the United States, died to-day at Al- 
bany. Mr. Manning was a true patriot and firm 
friend, and he rendered his country great service by 
a wise management of this department. He was 
honored by all our people, and especially endeared 
to all who were associated with him either in his 
public or private life. 

As amare of respect to his memory it is ordered 
that the Treasury Department building at this cap- 
ital be draped in mourning for 10 days, that it be 
closed on the mw of the funeral, and that on that 
aay the national flag be displayed at half mast on all 
the public buildings under the Treasury Department 
throughout the United States. 

_aoweees CHARLES 8S. FAIRCHILD, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


MR. MANNING’S CAREER. 
OUTLINE OF THE LIFE OF ONE WHO 
MADE HIMSELF. 


Secretary Manning’s career, like that of so 
many others who have risen to leading posi- 
tions as statesmen in this country, is remark- 
able from the fact that he was himself the 
sole author of his advancement in life. Begin- 
ning a poor lad, with nothing to look forward 
to except as the result of his own exertions, 
unaided, save by his wonderful energy and 
stubborn perseverance, in little more than a 
half century of life he pushed himself forward 


to a position of wealth and influence in his 
native city and State, and finally reached the 
most important office in the Republic, next to 
that of the President himself. Others of our 

ublic men have done this, but most of them 

ave secured their high eminence in the political 
history of the Nation by successive steps from 
the lower to the higher offices within the gift of 
the Republic. Daniel Manning’s career was 
peculiar in this thathe was not a seeker for 
Office, and that until he was tendered and ac- 
cepted the portfolio of the Secretary of the 
Treasury he never acted in the capacity of an 
olficeholder, although he several times de- 
clined positions which were offered him. His 
political life was the reverse of his business 
career. Inthe latter he began at the bottom 
and worked upward; in the former he started 
nearly at the topmost round of the ladder, and 
remained there until death loosened his hold. 

Mr. Manning was bornin Albany on Aug. 16, 
1831. He came of a sturdy parentage, the char- 
acteristics of which probably had much to 
do with formaing the nature of the man and fit- 
ting him for the strong battle which he fought 
with fortune and which he won, His ancestral 
lines ran back into English, Irish, and Dutch 
sources, gcse gS the main stecks which set- 
tled Albany, and impressed upon the life and 
growth of that city its staid qualities. From his 
earliest or ig ae young Manning felt the desire 
and formed the purpose of self-help. While at 
school the disposition to be doing was his 
dominant characteristic. He was impressed 
with the idea long before his young mind 
could form it into an intelligible statement 
that he could unite the work of getting an 
education with the work of supporting himself, 
and he put this idea into execution at the first 
opportunity. He resisted the policy of his 

arents to confine him to the routine of school 
ife for a set number of years before allowing 
him to astack the field of inéustry itself, and so, 
as soon as he had acquired the simple rudiments 
of an education, at the early age of 11, he ob- 
tained a situation in the office of the Albany 
Atlas, a paper which was subsequently merged 
into the Argus, and on this latter paper the life 
work of Mr. Manning was begun and ended as a 
business man. Step by step he worked his way 
up, until he finally became the leading mind of 
the journal and managed it according to his 
own views. And this position was practically 
that of the leader of the Democratic Party in 
this State. 

Mr. Mannigg’s career in the Atlas office began 
as a carrier and errand boy. When the paper 
was consolidated with the Argus he began a 
regular apprenticeship at the printer’s trade, 
serving first as “ devil” and then at the “ case.” 
He was thorough in his work, and earnest in his 
desire to learn the minutest details of his trade. 
The result was that he became rapidly proficient 
a8 a compositor, and was advanced to the posi- 
tion of foreman inthe Argus composing room 
and general manager of the mechanical 
department of the paper. From this im- 
portant field of work he was transferred 
to the editorial rooms in the capacity 
of areporter. In those days reporters were not 
assigned to departments, as they are very gen- 
erally now, and ‘young Manning’s duties were 
manifold and varions. He was called on to re- 
port the West Albany stock yards, dog fights, 

olice news, and all branches of general news, 

n this wide field, probably the best in the world 
for the study of men and character, Daniel Man- 
ning was an apt student. His mind enlarged un- 
dor the influence of his constantly-chauging sur- 
roundings, and he rapidly learned to know 
whatever was worth knowing about Albany and 
its neighboring cities and towns. 

It was in reporting the proceedings of the 
Legislature, one or other of the houses of which 
constantly fell to his lot, that he first began to 
‘gain his insight into politics which gradually 
fitted him to become a leaderin his party. Here 
be met the politicians from all parts of the State, 
consulted with them on the issues of the day, 
and even while a reporter made suggestions 
which older heads adopted to their benefit. Inu 
journalism he was a pupil of Calvin Comstock, 
who owned a good share of the stock of the 
Argus, and in politics he followed the lead of 
William Cassidy, the well-remembered editor of 
the paper, and influential Democratic lead- 
er. In 1865 he was advanced to the 
position of associate editor with Mr. Cas- 
sidy. He had reached this position by 
nothing but hard, faithful work, during which 
he had really been in training to succeed the 
manager of the Argus in his powerful leadership 
of his party. He had saved money enough dur. 
ing his long years of toll to purchase the interest 
ef Mr. Comstock in the paper, and when, in 
1873, Mr. Cassidy died, Mr. Manning took his 
place as the general manager and editor-in-chief 
ofthe Argus. He was in a position now to wield 
an almost irresistible power over the destinies of 
the Democracy of the State, and he wielded it 
with a firm hand. 

Mr. Mannming’s career from this time on is 
wholly identified with the politics of this State. 
He was in a position to be courted by all 
branches of the Democracy, and he was tempted 
with flattering offers of nominations to office, all 
of which he politely declined. He recognized 
that as the head of a great newspaper he could 
do more by way of influence than as the holder 
of any office, and he set himselfto the task of 
leading the Democracy instead of being led by 
the party as its paid servant. The turning point 
in his career as a political manager was when 
Mr. Tilden took possession of the Democratic 
Party. Hoe was not an original Tilden man, how- 
ever. His aim was to build up an Albany re- 
genoy over the party. and to this end he labored, 
regardless of who should be the beneficiary of 
the work. The organization of the party in 
Albany County was in the hands of Meoegan 
and ex-Speaker Theophilus ©. Calicott, with 
the latter’s paper, the Albany Times, as its organ. 
Mr. Manning took advantage of the preparations 
of the convention of 1874, the Tilden conven- 
tion, to grasp the local management. With the 
aid of friends in the County Committee he in- 
duced a majority of that party te meet for reor- 
ganization on a day much earlier than usual. 


doctors could 


When the usual time for meeting came the Mee- 
gan members met and alse perfected an organi- 
zation, The result was two Albany delegations 
to the State Convention, but by Mr. Tilden’s 
consent the Manning delegates were admitted 
and recognized as regular. Their votes were 
cast for Amasa J. Parker, much to Tilden’s cha- 
grin, although he was nominated and elected. 
Mr. Tilden soon got over his pique, however, 
made the Argus the organ of the Executive, and 
took Mr. Manning into his confidence, and from 
that time on the relations of the two men were 
uninterrupted. 

Daring Mr. Tilden’s administration the Argus, 

directed by Mr. Manning, supported him un- 
flincbingly, and many of the schewes of reform 
proposed were credited to the fertile brain of the 
editor. Against the canal ring, as against the 
Tweed ring, he waged inexorable war. The acts 
of placing the canals and prisons on a business 
and self-sustaining basis and of augmenting the 
termand power of tho Executive were urged, 
and, it was asserted and never contradicted, 
planned and secured by Manning. He was a 
member of the Democratic State Committee in 
1876, was made Secretary of that body in 1879 
and 1880, and served as its Chairman in 
1881, 1882, 1883, and 1884. He controiled the 
delegation from the State of New-York to 
the National Convention of St. Louis in 1876 
and of Cincinnati in 1880, and whatever ag- 
gressive work the State Democracy accom- 
plished from 1874 to 1884 was identified with 
Mr. Manning’s influence upon its organization 
and policy. He was the recognized successor of 
Dean Richmond and Samuel J. Tilden in the 
leadership of Democratic leaders, and when 
Mr. Clevelaud took his seat as President he tend- 
ered Mr. Manning the only office he had ever 
accepted, the Secretaryship of the ‘Treasury. 
Then for the first and last time he entered pub- 
lie lite as an office holder, 
» Of Mr. Manning it was always aaid by his 
Political associatés that he was ‘a good listen- 
er.” As a talker he was seldom heard save in a 
limited circle of most intimate friends. He was 
a good judge of men, and when he was at the 
head of his party he surrounded himself with 
lieutenants of rare skill in the art of playing 
upon the emotions, not to say ambitions, of men. 
Of them he took frequent advice and through 
them he was able to stimulate the masses 
of the party in the most remote dis- 
tricts of the State. He had learned the 
secret which prolongs leadership, promotes confi- 
dence, and inspires respect. For himself he 
wanted no political office, and so he aroused 
noue of the jealousies of his more ambitious fol- 
lowers. For men of loyalty to the party he be- 
lieved ina system of rewards, just as he be- 
lieved in a series of punishmenta for those who 
proved untrue to the party organization. It is 
not strictly true that he was vindictive, much as 
some of his acts seem to show. But he was a 
man of strong resentments, and he laid a heavy 
hand upon captains who disregarded. the obli- 
gations imposed upon them. This was disci- 
pline, anda politicians do not need to be reminded 
of its necessity at times. 

Mr. Manning waa naturally cautious and con- 
servative. He leaned upon his lieutenants, 
weighed their suggestions, and slowly arrived 
at results which were, however, generally satis- 
factory to his advisers. Once his mind was 
made up, no amount of opposition swerved him 
from his purpose. He stepped into the breach 
and stood like a rock in the Chicago Convention 
of 1884, and nobody who witnessed the pro- 
ceedings of that body can forget the admiration 
exzited for the leader of the New-York 
delegation when he arose in his_ seat, 
dignifiel and imperturbable, and begged 
the convention to give Tammany the 
fullest opportunity to vent its spleen upon 
Cleveland. Mr. Manning was reared in a turbu- 
lent school of politics whese methods he sympa- 
thized with less and less the graver the re- 
sponsibilities that were laid upon him as leader. 
He had no patience witha pretender or with 
@ small intriguer. and for that other lieutenant 
of Tilden, David B. Hill, who was saturated with 
such characteristics, he cherished a feeling of 
distrust. For his ambitions and his political 
methods he entertained positive aversion. 

Twice in his life did Mr. Manning express 
doubt as to the wisdom of the policy adopted by 
Mr. Cleveland, once in the Spring of 1883 at 
Albany, again at Washington three years later. 
On the first occasion, unable to satisfy the more 
clamorous of his followers that the power of 
selection for office was vested exclusively in the 
Governor, and that he was disposed to use it 
according to his own will, Mr. Manning rid 
himself of their importunities by sailing to 
the West Indies. He was not in the best 
of health at the time, and, as may be 
supposed, he seized eagerly upon _ this 
chance for relaxation and rest. There is lit- 
tle doubt that had Mr. Manning censulted his 
personal desires the change of office holders in 
the Treasury Department would have been more 
sweeping, just as there is little doubt thac the 
restraint enforeed by President Cleveland has 
been the means of broadening his party’s foun- 
dations and strengthening its structure. But 
Sectetary Manning was loval to his chief. 80 
firmly impressed was he-with the idea that the 
fortunes of the Democracy must for a term of 

ears at least be linked with those.of Mr. Cleve- 
and that when he was asked some months ago 
what in his judgment ought to be done at the 
National Convention of 1888 he replied with em- 
phasis: 

“ Repominate Mr. Cleveland !” 

“But suppose, for instance, that another 
pone secure the New-York delegation. What 
then? 

* Renominate him without New-York. The 
on ge of New-York will re-elect him. They 

ave unbounded confidence in him, No politi- 
cian or combination of politicians can swing 
them away from their moorings.” 

So positive was Mr. Manning upon this point 
in subsequent interviews with his associates, 
and so persistent was he inimpressing it upon 
them, that he may be said to have died with this 
as one Of his strongest convictions. 

Although Mr. Manning has not been an active 
participant in politics for many months, it must 
not be supposed that he lostsicht of all the move- 
ments of the politicians of this State. On the con- 
trary, he expressed the desire in September last 
to see his old lieutenant, D. Cady Herrick of Al- 
bany, elected Chairman of the Democratic Stata 
Committee. He was interested partly because 
Mr. Herrick was a favorite and a tried and true 
adviser, and partly because he was not wholly 
satisfied as to the attitude of ex-Mayor 
Murphy of Troy toward tho President. 

® curious but well-known fact 
Mr. Manning was not at first in 
sympathy with the nomination of Mr. Cleveland 
for Governor away back in the Syracuse Con- 
vention of 1882. His plans had been laid ina 
different direction, and deviation from them was 
not altogether easy or exactly desirable. Mr. 
Cleveland had no more reliable friend after 
the two men became aequaintea. Mr. Man- 
ning’s was a strong face with heavy features. 
In the slope of the forehead the wavy hair, and 
the general outline there was a marked re- 
semblance to the well-known face of P. T. 
Barnum which has frequently been noted by 
descriptive newspaper writers. 

Mr. Manning's administration of the Treasury 
Department disappointed his enemies and sur- 
prised even his most ardent friends by its vigor 
and ability. But Kis continuance in this great 
office, the culmination of his career, was destined 
to be short. He was aman of sedentary habits, 
stout and florid, and his labors as Secretary 
of the Treasury were incessant and severe. On 
the morning of March 23, 1886, as he was as- 
cending the steps of the Treasury building to 
his oflice, he was stricken withapoplexy. He was 
a helpless invalidfor many days and never recov- 
ered from the shock, although his strong consti- 
tution enabled him torally to awonderrulextent. 
Realizing that he must cease labor if he wanted 
to live, Mr. Manning sent his resignation to the 
President in & manly letter. It was refused by 
the President in a kind and appreciative 
letter, which did away with all the 
stories of differences between them, which 
had been industriously circulated by some per- 


sons. 
A visit to Watch Hill during the Summer of 


1886 caused his health to 
much that he determined to again re- 
suine business, though of a less onerous 
nature than the management of the national 
finances. The Western National Bank of this 
city was incorporated with a@ capital of $3,500,- 
000, and he was wade its President. Then he 
sent his resignation once more to the 
President, and it was accepted Fep. 14, 1887. 
Conrad N. Jordan lett the Treasuryship of the 
United States when the Western Bank was 
formed, and was made its Vice-President. He 
has rejieved Mr. Manning of his duties, so that 
he spent most of the Spring in Europe. He re- 
turned to New-York June 12 last and lived 
quietly at the Fifth-Avenue Hotel for a time, 
and then in his own house, until he went to Al- 
bany a few days ago to spend the holidays with 
his family. 

The business career of Mr. Manning was quite 
apart from his political life, and had well tittea 
him to grapple with the vexed questions con- 
nected with the finances of the Nation. He was 
the natural business successor to Comstock in 
the proprietorship of the Argus, and after Mr. 
Cassiday’s death he managed the entire con- 
cernas President of the Argus Company. If there 
is any business in the world which requires a 
cool head, good judgment, and shrewd manage- 
ment itis that of a great newspaper. But Mr. 
Manning had other business relations. He had 
been for many years the Albany Di- 
rector of the Albany and  Susque- 
hanna Railroad From 1869 to 1882 he 
was a Trustee of the Nationa! Savings Bank of 
Albany. In 1873 he was elected a Director ot 
the National Commercial Bank of Albany, and 
when Robert L. Johnson, died mm L881, he was 
chosen Vice-President of this bank. A year 
later the President, Robert L. Pruyn died, and 
Mr, Manning was clected to succeed him. He 
was one of the Park Commissioners of Albany, 
a board whose field was business rather than 
politics, and he was a Director of the Albany 
Street Railroad Company and the Albauy 
Electric Light Company. 

As Secretary of the Treasury Mr. Manning 
took tirm ground on the question of sound cur- 
rency, recommending in his report December, 
1885, the repeal of the silver coinage act. The 
policy which he was developing was ene based 
on solid principles of finance. Hewes twice 
married, His first wife, Mary Little, whom he 
married in 1853, died in 1882, On Nov. 19, 
1884, he married Miss May Margarita Fryer of 
Albany, who survives him. He leaves also four 
children, James Hilton Manning, the managing 
editor of the Albany Argus; Frederick Clinton 
Manning, Mrs. Delehanty of Albany, and Miss 
Mary Manning. 
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WON BY ST. LOUIS BROWNS. 

San FRANCISCO, Dec, 24.—The Chteagos and 
St. Louis Browns played a poor game at Central 
Park to-day. Mullane was batte! freely aud the 
game was practically won by the Browns in the see- 
ond inning. Score—18 to5. King pitched tor the 
Browns. e 


improve so 


MAUD S. BEATEN BY LINDA 


BUT THE CONTEST WAS BE- 
LWEEN TOBOGGANS ONLY. 
OPENING OF THE SLIDES AT FLEETWOOD 
PARK—THE OLD BOYS OF THE DRIV- 

ING PARK OUT IN FORCE. 


The toboggan slide at Fleetwood Park, 
the longest in the world, was opened to the pub- 
licat 4 P.M. yosteaday,in the presence of a 
large crowd. The first toboggan started was 
Maud S., John Murphy's pet. Sberiff Grant, in 
fur cap and fur-trimmed coat, held the reins, so 
to apeak, and behind him were Alfred de Cor- 
dova and Frank Hardy, who were also wrapped 
in furs. They went off to the musie of ** Let 
Her Go, Gallagher,” played by Bauland’s or- 
chestra. The runs were filled with snow, and 
were rather rough, so the pioneers only went 
about half way on the slide. They jumped off, 
climbed an incline, and slid back on an iey run 
us far as the judges’ stand. Then the fun began. 
Everybody wanted to ride Maud §&., for John 


Murphy, who isa conceded judge of pace, and 
who owns her, insisted that she was the fastest 
goeron the track. Police Justice Andrew J. 
White and Judge Monell took a‘trip on her. The 
engineer who manipulates the dump shouted, 
* Put your hats on tight, don’t let go of the rail, 
and keep your feet up,” and then dumped thei. 
They shot down the steep incline with the speed 
of the wind, and Judge Monell’s hat went sailing 
over the track. Justice White, who was covered 
with a fur cap, laughed. 

The dump is a stretcher-looking arrangement 
which suggests a crematory. It works on an 
axle. The toboggan is placed upon it and the 
passencers take their seats. When they are all 
In position, with dreases and coats tucked snug- 
ly and legs tight gripped, the women sitting 
tailor fashion, however, the engineer lifts the 
back end by the handles and the toboggan and 
ite load drops down at an angle of 45 degrees. 
Then from the wemen come pretty little screams 
as the swift flight drives the air sharply into 
their faves, and the men close their mouths and 
enjoy to the full the exhilarating sensation of 
the rapid rush through space. 

The “old boys” of the Driving Club were out 
in fullforce and enjoyed the slide as much as 
the younger generation. Among the sliders or 
interested spectators were Andrew Clark, Will- 
iam E. Parsons, Jr., Charles Egbertson, Samuel 
Straus, Charles Davis, T. J. Coe, Col. William E. 
Van Wyck, C. Vanderbilt Cross, Martin B. 
Brown, Myndert Starin, Coroner Nugent, Ber- 
nard Martin, Order of Arrest Clerk, and many 
others, among whom not the least was 
“Our”? Frank Duffy, “the man who 
lives by mistakes.””’ The merits of Maud 
8. had been so much vaunted by Johrnoy 
Murphy that “Charlie” Chamberlain, the press 
agent of America’s Winter Carnival Company, 
got tired. So he took a brand-new toboggan, 
with steel runners, to the track. He thought it 
was fast, and got Sheriff Grant toact as captain, 
hunched himself up behind the Sheriff and put a 
boy on behind, and started down about 6 o’clock. 
The frost had got into the runways a little more, 
and they went nearly the whole length 
of the long _ slide. When they came 
back they were naturally boastful. Frank 
Hardy, who is the patron of Mand &., mildly 
doubted the assertion, and bantered “ Charlie” 
to wager a boitie that he couldn’t beat Maud §. 
with his Linda, which, his toboggan was chris- 
tened, The wager was accepted. The slide was 
closed for an hour and the sprinkling pots were 
used on tho rough places. Then the two racers 
were placed on the dumps, Mr. Hardy having the 
choice of runs. Sheriff Grant held the reins of 
Linda, a heavy weight Times man got on behind 
him, and Ike Case took the back seat. Frank 
Hardy acted as Captain of Maud &., and E. 
Bowne and A. L. Clark sat behind him. At the 
word they shot off, Sheriff Granv’s sealskin cap 
flying out into space. They kept on even terms 
down the steep fall, but when the gentle incline 
was reached the Linda forgea tothe frent and 
made a rnnaway race of it. Maud 8. quit before 
reaching the second hill. 

The slide wil! be kept open every day as long 
as the good weather lasts. Each evening, and 
on Wednesday and Saturday afternoons, music 
will be furnished by Bauland’s orchestra. The 
greatest eare will be taken not to admit any ob- 
jectionable person to the grounds. No women 
unaccompanied by men will beadmitted. Parties 
ot two have the exclusive use of a toboggan. 

Besides the slides therelis askating pond of 
three acres in extent, and when the snow comes 
there will be trotting races on the track. The 
grounds are brilliantly lighted with electric 
lights all aronnd the track and along the slide, 
Last evening there was_a fine display of fire- 
works by the great Pain, and there will be fre- 
quent displays throughout the season. 


OBITUAKY. 


DR. ALONZO B. PALMER. 

Dr. Alonzo B. Palmer, Dean of the Fac- 
ulty of the Medical Department ef the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, died on Friday night at Ann 
Arbor, Mich., after an illness of several weeks. 
He was born at Richfield, Otsego County, N. Y., 
Oct. 4, 1815, and studied medicine in New-York 
and Philadelphia. In 1852 he was chosen to 
the Chair of Anatomy in the Medical School of 
the Michigan University. Two years later he 
took the Chair of Materia Medica, and in 1860 
he was appointed Professor of Pathology and 
the Practice of Medicine, which position ho held 
continuously from that time to the present. He 


‘added to his duties others at the Berkshire 


Medical College, in Massachusetts, in 1864, and 
at Bowdoin College, Maine, in 1869. The posi- 
tion at the latter collego he held at the time of 
his death. : 

Dr. Palmer was elected Vice-President of the 
American Medical Association in 1860. He was 
President of the United States Medical Society 
in 1872 and 1873, and was an honorary member 
of the New-York and Maine Medical Societies. 
The University of Nashville gave him the de- 
gree of A. M. in 1855, and the Michigan Univer- 
sity made him LL.D. He wasa manof strong 
convictions, and never knew fear in asserting 
them. He hated homeopathy as a pernicious 
and wicked system of charlatanry, fought it un- 
sparingly, and would not exchange the com- 
monest courtesies with its professional support- 
ers. He hated intoxicating drink also, and by 
lectures and persenal influence was ceaseless in 
his warfare againstit. He was an able man, of 
large acquirements, and has contributed more 
than any other one man to building up the Med- 
ical Department of the Michigan University. 
Dr. H. F. Lyster of Detroit will probably be 
chosen his successor. 

setae he aE a 
OBITUARY NOTES. 

The Hon. George W. Melivaine, a native of 
Washington County, Penn., formerly a leading law- 
yer of Western Pennsylvania, but later Jedgo of the 
supreme Court of Ohio, died in New-Philadelphia, 
that State, on Thursday, aged 65 years. 

Mrs. Laura Wolcott Rankin, widow of jthe late 
R. G. Rankin, died at Newburg, N. Y., yesterday 
morning. She was born at Litchfield, Conn. Her 
great grandfather was the first Governor of Con- 
necticut. Her grandfather was one of the signers of 
the Declaration of Independence, and her uncle was 
Secretary of the Treasury under Washington. Her 
father, Frederic Wolcott, of Connecticut, occupied 
judicial positions for 40 years in his native State. 

Horace G. Riddle, a broker of the Consolidated 
Stock and Petroleum Exehange, who had&n inter- 
esting career, died suddenly of pneumonia on Friday 
night at his home, 233 West One Hundred and 
Twenty-seventh-street. Mr. Riddle in 1867 became 
a clerk for Jay Gould's stock brokerage firm of 
Smith, Gould & Martin, and on Black Friday in 1869 
he was one of Gould's confidential agents, and 
through the stormy Erie fight he was trusted with 
commissions both delicate and important. He made 
money and was at one time a rich man, 

_ — - 
ONE VIEW OF IT, 
To the Editor of the New-York Times: 

In your issue of Dec. 22, in speaking editorial- 
ly of the meeting of woolen and worsted manufact- 
urers held in your city on Wednesday last, you say: 

“It looks as if the‘ prize-package’ tariff legislation 
had caused woolen manufacture to be overdone, And 
yot this does not explain how these manufacturers, 
with their intense con, petition with each other, can- 
not compete with their rivals 3,000 miles away, and 


weighed down with a duty of two-thirds the cost of 
importation.” 


lItappears tome thataready explanation of this 
state of affairs can be found in the fact that the 
home manufacturer is weighed down with a 


duty on his raw material of from 50 to 
100 per cent. I have. paid a duty of 105 per 
cent. on the foreign cost of wool. It may be that 
other industries in this or other countries are simi- 
larly handicapped, If so it is beyond mv knowledge, 
I do not agree with you that the woolen manufact 
ure is overdone. Itis rather overburdened. I ven- 
ture the opinion that the excessive duty on woo) 
by creating the necessity for an excessive duty on 
goods has proved an incentive to corruption, under- 
valuation at the Custom House, and fraud, by means 
of which the protective character of the tariff, so far 
as it relates to woolen and worsted goods, has been 
practically destroyed. If this opinionis correct the 
rewedy is not farto seck. [ree wool and a moder. 
ate tariff on goods will put American manufacturers 
in a position to compete with rivals near or remote, 
CHAS. H. MERRIMAN, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I., Friday, Dec. 23, 18387. 
ree a ee Ee 


THE STILL BURNS. 
CuicaGco, Dec. 24.—After 48 hours the stream 
of natural gas which tlows through the water main 
of the Cooke Brewing Company continues to burn 
steadily and with somewhat more streogth thar at 
first. Experts from Pittsbure will arrive to-mor.- 
row, and they are expected tosettle beyond question 
whether the tlow is likely to continue. A new feat- 
ure of the blaze is that the longer it burns the hotter 
does the flame become. The light, too, is clearer 
than it was yesterday, and more pressure having 
been put on it was this morning considerably larger, 
—_—-— ro -—- 
THE CGON GOT AWAY. 

MONROETON, Penn., Dec. 24.-—Orlando Devine 
and his brother of this place saw a raccoon put its 
head out of ahole ina big tree at G. W. 
mil) the other dav. They resolved 
animal by cutting the tree down. When the trev 
fell itstruck another large tree, and both fell on the 
roof of the mill, crushing it inand doing over $1,000 
dumage to machinery tu the mill, The coon escaped. 
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THE FINANCIAL WORLD. 

Another week of stagnation has closed on 
the stock market. To the majority of commis- 
sion brokers Christmas this year is a blue one, 
80 dull has business been. They have not made 
expenses for weeks, and some for months. It is 
doubtful if more than three or four commission 
houses in the Street, on striking their balance 
for the half year, will find that they have made 
any profits. The worst of it is that the out- 
look is no more encouraging than the retro- 
spect, for it seems as if all the conditions most 
conducive to dull business were particularly 
couspicuous in the present situation. But, inck- 
ily, it is always the unexpected which happens 
in Wall-street; and sv something may turn up to 
give usa lively market. Bear or bull will do, so 
that it be lively enough. It is bound to come, so 
long as the world does not stand still; but from 
what direction Heaven only knows. A good 
many trades think it will be from Washington. 
They are looking for legislation to let out a flood 
of money from the Treasury, and think that will 
startup the market, thongh it is very certain 
that business on the Exchange has not dwindled 
down to its present proportions because 
of trouble in the money market. There i 
none there now, but there could be * 
the Government was forced to callin the many 
millions it has on deposit with the banks. Sen- 
ator Plumb’s speesh in the Senate the othor day, 
assailing the Government for making these de- 
posits, scared ® good many operators, and 
seemed to make the Kepublicans among them 
very mad. They said the national banks were 
the creation ot the Republican Party, and that 
the Democratic Secretary of the Treasury had 
helped them, and helped Wall-street out of a 
tight place, by doing as he had; but if the Re- 
publican Senate was to make war on the banks, 
and force the Secretary to withdraw these de- 
posit moncys before leg slation could be had to 
keep the money in circulation some other way, 
there would be trouble ahead for people who 
were carrying stocks. The bank reserve is compar- 
atively low, and the members of the several bull 
pools in the market would indeed have a lively 
time if the Government withdrew its deposits, 
as it would then bein the power of a few large 
operators to lock up money enough to give the 
market a severe twist, as was done last Decem- 
ber. It Is alittle significant that the stock market 
strengthened in tone when Congress adjourned 
for the holidays. At the very outset of a session 
when so many important questions are pressing 
for consideration, the indications that they are 
to be battled over in a spirit of violent partisan- 
ship, had rather a dampening effect on the 
Street, which fears the confusion to business in- 
terests which is likely to follow from it. 

The market might have taken on a stronger 


“tone than it did, since there appear to be no bear 


operators at work, had it not been for the curi- 
ous way Reading acted. It was traded in far 
more than any other stock on the list, thereby 
giving it a dominating influence, and on Wednes- 
day it suddenly spurted up and as suddenly fell 
back lower than where it started from, while the 
other active stocks—there are not many, how- 
ever—were inclined to advance. This made 
trouble. Rumors spread through the Street that 
a strike was impending, and the insiders were 
selling. No positive information could be ob- 
tained, but as the quotations for the stock crept 
up again on the two following days, it was con- 
cluded that the alarm was false. Yesterday 
morning, the papers announced that the men had 
actually gone out, and thenit looked as if the 
company had fought the thing off till the market 
had closed for the week. Although the ostensti- 
ble cause of the strike was arefusal of some of 
the men to handle the cars of a boycotted firm, it 
is well understood that the real trouble is the 
Wages question, as the men and the managers 
were negotiating for a settlement of the new 
scale for 1888. Tke present contract expires 
with the year; the men want it renewed, and the 
managers want to reducecit. The Receivership 
is just expiring, and the property will be turned 
over to the reorganized company in a few days, 
but turning over ajbig strike, as one of the assets, 
was not on the original programme. What the 
effect on the stock will be it is quite impossible 
to say; but as long as the strike lasts, the Read- 
ing Company’s earnings are not likely to make 
thatextraordinarily favorable comparison with 
last year,which heretofore has been 80 powerful 
an aid to the bull speculation init. The traders 
were calculating on Reading leading the market 
in a January rise, which was to start right away, 
but it would seem now as if some other stock 
would have to bear the banner. Western Union 
may be taken, as the company is doing well in 
earnings, and Congress will not do anything 
more serious this session than put it under the 
inter-State commerce law; or Union Pacific 
may be lifted, as the transcontinental roads are 
also doing a large business. Furthermore, there 
is always the hope that Congress may be In- 
duced to refund the debt of the Union Pacific 
Company atalowrate of interest. The people 
who are pushing the scheme seem willing now 
to take an extension of 50 years at 4 per cent., 
‘whereas before they have insisted en 60 or 75 
years at 3 per cent. If the debt—which becomes 
due ten years from now—were due not to the 
Government but to private individuals, it would 
have to be refunded when duo at 6 per cent., for 
certainly the company could not get better 
terms; therefore if the refunding can be done 
now at 3, or even 4 per cent., it will’ be a big 
plum, and the stock will go kiting in the mar- 
ket as soon as the bill appears to have a reason- 
able chance of passage. 

The Vanderbilt stocks might lead a bull move- 
ment, in view of the favorable state of business 
on the lines, were it not that they are already so 
high. The dividends are to be declared this 
week, and the belief is strong that they will be 
increased. The trunk line managers have been 
quick to take advantage of the demoralization of 
rates among the Western lines, and havo ordered 
a general advance in their tariffs both east and 
west bound. The grain rate from Chicago is 
raised from 25 to 271: cents, and other classes in 
proportion. The managers know that nothing 
can now come from, or go to, the West without 
going over their lines; and as the lines west of 
Chicago have drifted at last into that inevitable 
rate war which has been so long threatening, 
the trunk lines are evening up matters by put- 
ting on the traflic what the Western lines are 
taking off, or as much ofitas they can. Thus 
the Minnesota or Iowa farmer, who fondly ex- 
pected to get the benefit of the Western railroad 
scrimmage, finds he was reckoning without his 
host. Among these Western roads, it is well 
known that the fights began first on the lines 
running between St. Paul and Chicago, and the 
first one of these to go under is the Minneapolis 
and St. Louis, which it is reported will default 
on its equipment bonds the Ist of January. In 
such a knock-down-and-drag-out affair the weak- 
est goes first, and the line of the Minneapolis 
and St. Louis being a roundabout route some 
100 miles longer than its competitors, it had lit- 
tle chance against them. It will be interesting 
to Wall-street to watch for the next event. The 
area of the contest is very wide, and the South- 
weatern roads are equally involved with the 
Weatern and Northwestern. The low local 
tariffs of the Wabash and C., B, and Q., finally 
went into effect last Tuesday, all efforts 
to stop their issue proving unavailing; but 
instead of marking the lowest point to 
which ratea would go, no sooner bad all the lines 
adopted similar rates than the Chicago and Al- 
ton announced that it would go 10 per cent. be 
low its competitors; and now confusion reigns 
supreme, for every day since has been marked 
by anew reduction, 50 that a common 10-cent 
rate between St. Louis and Chicago on all classes 
of freight is looked for soon. Of course as soon 
as that point is reached, which must inevitably 
throw into disorder the whole railroad system 
between Chicago and Missouri River points, the 
managers Will get together and patch up some 
sort of compromise; but the old rates have gone 
never to return, and itis likely some dividends 
will be passed and some reduced, before the 
roads finally get into good working shape on the 
pew basis. And apropos of the large increase of 
gross earnings reported by some roads, and the 
swall net, the annual report of the Manhattan 
Company just issued is very instructive. Is 
shows for the year ending Sept. 30 last, the very 
heavy increase over the preceding year, of 
#500,000 groas; but the net tnerease shrinks to 


the insignificant sum of $16,000; while the tixed 
charges have increased $110,000, There aro 
some other roads in the country which will 
make a like exhibit. 


A NOVEL HOTEL. 
pA OPE SER 


THE CAMBRIDGE ON FIFTH-AVENUE— 
ITS APPOINTMENTS, SERVICE, PLAN, 
AND GENERAL FEATURES ALL NEW 
IDEAS. , 


The new hotel in this city, “The Cam- 
bridge,” on the corner of Fifth-avenue and 
Thirty-tnird-street, is kept on a new plan—en- 
tirely different to that of any other hotelin the 
world; indeed, itis notexactly a hotel nor an 
apartment house, but a combination of both. 
It is in a measure an apartment house because 
you can hire suites of rooms by the year un- 
furnished, and it isa hotel because you can 
hire rooms furnished and board in the house. 
Then again it is not a regular hotel because 
transient guests arenot entertained, and instead 
of a “ restaurant” there is only a dining room, In 
which meals are served exclusively to guests 
of the house and their friends. Regarded as a 
hotel, its plan must be called “ American,” for 
no matter what rooms you oecupy the service is 
table @’héte, for which the weekly rate is the 
same to all occupants. But whatever its desig- 
nation, the “Cambridge” is above and beyond 
all a home, and one of the most beautiful homes 
imaginable. Being the latest constructed first- 


class hotel, it combines beauties and advantages 
Peeeroumns together in any other house of its 
sind, 

The ‘‘Cambridge”’ will accommodate about 
40 families and the dining room comfortably 
seats over 100 people. The property is part of 
the Astor estate, and the dining room on the 
Thirty-third-street side looks out upon the resi- 
dence of John Jacob Astor. This is a luxurious 
room, With a flood of sunlight from tne north by 
day and illuminated at night by numerous small 
electric lamps. The fretwork in solid maboga- 
ny, the ceilings and walls, the soft carpet, open 
fireplaces, and the exquisite table service are 
each @ study in themselves. The china, silver, 
and cut glass have not a hotel look, but are such 
as you find at the table of a luxurious private 
home. In fact the whole atmosphere of the 
place is quiet, select, and has a soft, soothing 
influence, its sound-absorbing carpets, chairs 
suggestive of ease, rich portitres and hangings, 
_ silk-tapestried wails all harmonizing to this 
effect. 

But there ia nothing that smacks of the ordi- 
nary hotelin the “Cambridge.” There are no 
trunks knocking about, there is no large “ or- 
fice,” no din or bustle; not the slightest noise. 
Init the ery of ‘front’ will never be heard. The 
appointments are costly and rich, but not strik- 
ingly so; the most striking feature abeut the 
establishment, if one thing is more noticeable 
than another, being its air of comfort and quiet 
elegance. The best foreign and native talent 
has been called into requisition and everything 
Was submitted to the decision of a woman whose 
good taste and judgment are unquestionable in 
such matters, that of the wife and helpmeet of 
the proprietor. There is no running water in 
bedrooms; each suite has a separate bathroom, 
each bathroom having a window opening into 
the air shaft, which communicates directly with 
theopen sky. Sothe * Cambridge” ia absolutely 
safe, looking at it from a sanitary point of view. 
As to fire, every precaution has been adopted 
which money and skill could devise. The stairs 
are of slate, and there is no woodwork about the 
elevator except the beautiful car itself; all else 
is iron. The **Cambridge” has rapidly filled up 
since its opéning in November, until now it has 
been necessary to open books for the season 
of 1888-9, and to permit engagements to be 
made thus farin advance. Tho patrons are 
among the best known people in New-York so- 
cial circles. 

That the wine cellar is well stocked, it is only 
necessary to say that the proprietor of the 
“Cambridge” is Lorenz Reich, the importer of 
Tokayer Ausbruch and other famous Hungarian 
wines. The following letters speak volumes for 
the virtues of Mr. Reich’s famous Tokayer 
Ausbruch: 


Accept my thanks for the Tokay. I have already 
tasted it atits birthplace, but I must sincerely say 
that I did not find it superior to yours. 

ADELINA PATTI. 

The wine is almirable. It pleasantly and cordially 
reminds me of my American friends. 

LORD COLERIDGE. 

Ihave to thankyou. I feel sure that the win@ 
will be found worthy of its origin. 

GLADSTONE. 


The flavor, subtly exquisite, of your superb To- 
kayer Ausbruch. * * * You have really intro- 
duced a %gem—a rare gem among wines—which we 
may Well doubt was ever or could be excelled. * * * 
Its flavor is novel and we Te! agreeable. 

" ENRY M. STANLEY. 

The Tokayer Ausbrach is of such excellent qualit 
that it would assuredly Lage 353 my life could I al- 
ways obtain it. TOMMASI SALVINI. 

You deserve to be regarded as a public benefactor. 

CARDINAL McCLOSKEY. 

Very many years ago I most prophetically an- 
nounced this noble wine as forthcoming when [ 
spoke of “ Tokay springing up on my table,” which 
Was never the case till now. 

ROBERT BROWNING. 

The richest wine in the world. * * * IfIneeda 
Staff to lean upon surely I shall betake me to your 
famous Tokayer Ausbrach. 

HENRY WARD BEECHER. 

The noble juice which makes glad the heart of 
man. * * * Itis too good a wine not to be shared 
by our scholars and authors. =« « * The precious 
juice inspires me with warmth. * * * The fruit 
of Summer that warms my Autumn. * * * The 
melted topazes squeezed from the grapes of Hun- 
gary. * * * May you live to see as many vintages 
as did good father Noah. 

OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 

It heals the worn mind as well as the wasted body. 

S. L. CLEMENS, (MARK TWAIN.) 

What Keats called “a beaker full of the warm 
South.” If fcan arrange to mix it with myink I 
may write something worth having. 

JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 

It has put some ofits Southern fire in my veins, 
and has served most admirably as a mild stimulant, 
such as my doctor advised. Lieut. GREELY. 

Tho Tokayer Ausbruch is especially delicious. 
Any cold-water.man might be pardoned for wishing 
the old miracle repeated that should turn his cold 
water supply into such joy-brin ring: health-giving 
wine. OHN J. PLATT. 

Surely neither King nor Kaiser ever tasted befter. 
Itisa delicious wine and has all the health-giving 
properties attributed to it by the medical profession. 

HENRY W. LONGFELLOW. 

That precious nectar that gladdens the hearts of 
mortals. * * * ty your life and health long be 
spared to bless your day and generation in furnish- 
ing the elixir for health and life. * « * Permit 
me to thank you for the aid you have rendered the 
public by furnishing ‘a reliable strength prodacer 
and health, promoter in your valuable wines. 

Dr. WILLARD PARKER. 

I shall, by judicious use of your valuable wine, 
lengthen and strengthon my remaining days. * * * 
Each time this delicious ** nectar of the gods’’ shall 
pass my lips i. will not only give additional pleasure 
to my palate, bat also additional energy and vigor to 
my body. Dr. LOUIs A. SAYRE. 

Tam more and more convinced that your choice 
wines are one of our greatest means for restoring 
the sick to health. * * * Ican but repeatthe old 
story that yours is the best wine I have ever drank, 
and I believe it grows bettor every year. 3 

Dr. ALFRED L. LOOMIS. 

Your wine has given life where I despaired of it, 
and if it acts in me as well as it has done in pationts 
of mine, [ might fear never to dic. 

pr. JULLIO DE SUZZARA-VERDI. 

May your days be as full of happiness and sustain- 
ing power as your unrivaled wine. Long may you 
live to aid the doctors in restoring exhausted human- 
ity—the doctors included—(mucn the better for the 
cup that cheers but not inebriates.) 

Dr. ALEX. J. C. SKEENE, 

One of the daintiest tributes to the Tokayer Aus- 
bruch is the following from the poet Browning, be- 
ing the closing sentiment of a letter presenting a 
photograph: 

If the expression strike you as severe In some de- 
gree, pray remember that the wine which ‘maketh 
ciad the heart of man” had notas yet crossed the lips 
of, dear Sir, yours very truly, R. BROWNING. 

I take great pleasure in commending these wines 
to the medical profession because of their purity. 

Prof. R. OGDEN DOREMUS., 

Not ineluded in the above quotations, from 
those who have puton the written record some 
original word of appreval, are the names of 
many well-known people whose acquaintance 
with Mr. Reich and his wines has been sach as 
to make them practical indorsers of each. From 
a file of over 5,000 letters of those who praise 
the qualities of Mr. Reich’s Tokayer Ausbruch 
may be extracted the names of Victor Hugo, 
Herbert Spencer, Princess Louise, Matthew 
Arnold, Tomwasso Salvini, the President of the 
Argentine Republic, the Governor of Buenos 
Ayres, Count Andrassy, John G. Whittier, Roscoe 
Coukling, Willam M. Evarts, Theodore Thomas, 
Horatio Seymour, Surgeon-General W. A. Ham- 
mond, David Dudley Field, and many others, 
while among those who in their day were warm 
in their indorsement of the praises that had been 
wriften and pees of Tokayer Ausbruch may 
be mentioned Gen. U. 8S. Grant, Henry W. Long- 
fellow, Dr. J. Marion Sims, President Garfield, 
Charles O’Conor, William Cullen’ Bryant, 
Thurlow Weed, President Arthur, Peter Cooper, 
and others.*,.* 
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WORTH. 
Men of letters, clerks likewise, 
“Caw’s Dashaway” most highly prize, 
Because its worth they realize, 

A double-feed fountain pen that never fails. 
Caw’'s Ink and Per Co., No, 189 Broadway, op- 
posite John-street; up-town branch, 294 Pifth- 
avenue, die 4 

CHOKED BY A BIT OF BREAD. 

A crust of bread cost Elion Mangin her life 
last evening as she was eating her supper at a lodg- 
ing house, 166 Washington-street. She was drink- 
ing her tea at the moment the accident occurred, 
anda piece of the bread which she was eating with 
it lodged in her trachea. The other inmates of the 
lodging house Nastened to her assistance, but could 


do nothing torelieve her. She died in a few mo- 
ments from strangulation, and her body was taken 
to the Liberty-street police station, where it is 
awaiting the arrival of the Coroner, Ellen Mangin 
was of English birth, and about 38 years of age. 
Nothing was known about her, as she had only been 
a lodger for two days. 
EEE 


LOOKING FOR A DESERTER. 
An officer uf the United States steamship Nip- 
sic went to Police Headquarters last night to secure 


the aid of the police in axtpetiae William Caldwell, 
a deserter from the ship. whichis now at the navy 
yard, A rewara of $10 is offered for his capture, 


SINGULAR CAUSE FOR SUICIDE. 
Dayton, Ohio, Dec. 24.—At Phillips« 
burg, this county, a woman named Kolling com- 


mitted suicide to-day by taking a big dose of 
paris green. Sho feared that she would not be 
able to pay the taxes en her propérty, and the 


thonght drove her to take her own life. Shewas - 
well off. 


ick iniansileoliailbuia ta spear 
NEW RESOLUTIONS. 
Anong the new resolves you may 
Decide to make on New Year's Day 
Resolve to uss Caw’s Dashaway. 


A double-feed fountain pen that never falls, 
Caw’s Ink and Pen Co, No. 189 Broadway, o 
posite John-strect; up-town branch, 294 Fift 
avenue. " 

SORT ATS Pa RS EN 


LUYTIES BROTHERS. 


Warehouse and vaults, 569-575 Broads 
Way, corner Prince-street. Office, 573 Broad- 
way, New-York. De Luyties’s special bottiings. 
Fine wines, 01d whiskies.—Eachange. 


Re 


THE PEN. 
Caw’s Dashaway has grown so great 
It cannot fail, as thousands state, 
To be “the pen” for eighty-eight. 


A double-feed fountain pen that never fatis, 
Caw’s Ink and Pen Co., No, 189 Broadway, o 


posite John-street; up-town branch, 294 Fit 
avenue, “fx 


- 


Clark’s Restaurant, 23d-st., opposite Fifth. 
Avenue Hotel. Banquet hall suitable for iarge din. 


ners, receptions, theatre parties; also small ing 
rooms. 


to 
Men’s Patent Leather Shoes, $3 75apair; hand 
sewed French calf, $447, worth $6; cork soles, $6 47, 
worth $8. KENNEDY, 26 Cortiandt-st. 
ee 
“ Gogebic,” E. & W., * Gogebic.” 
Uur new “GARROTE” Collar. 
~ ip _ 
Perfect Comfort Secured 
By using RIEGER’S Shaving Cakes or Sticks. 
—— o~ a 
Dress Shirts, pleated bosoms, 
$1 34. KENNEDY, 


Si; Pi 
26 Cortlandtst., up stairar 


MARRIED. 


BUCHANAN—BUCHANAN.—At the residence of 
Mrs. Foster, 67 West 3éth-st., by the Rev. Mr. 
W. Lioyd, THOMAS FRASER BUCHANAX, M. D., to 
MARGARET LOUIS#, daughter of Alexander Ba- 
chanan, M. D. 


STROUSE—LEVY.—On Tuesday, Dec. 20, 1887, at 
the residence of the bride's parents, No, 11 East 
49th-st., by the Rev. K. Koller, HARRIRT, daugh- 
ter of Joseph Stronse, to Louis Levy. 

TURNEY—SNEDEKER.—On Thursday, Dee. 8, 
1887, by the Rev. J. C. Eccleston, D. D., of St. 
John's Church, Clifton, S. L, CLARENCE D, TUR. 
NEY to ELEANOR, daughter of Livingston Sned- 
ecker of West New Brichton, S. I 


DID. 


BERGAMINI.—Thursday morning. Dec. 22, at hit 
late residence, 193 Alexander-av., this eity, 
EMILIANO P. BERGAMINL 

Funeral this day (Sunday) at 12 o’clock noon. 
Tnterment at Lutheran Cemetery. 

CLAP KSON.—On Friday, Dec. 23. WILLIAM CROSBE 
CLARKSON, in the 49th year of hia age. 

Relatives and friends are requested to attend 
his funeral at his late residence, 725 Greene-av., 
corner of Sumner-av., Brooklyn, on Sunday, 25th 
a at 3:30 P. M. Interment at Oakwood, 

roy. 

te” Troy papers please copy. 

DOW.—At Elizabeth, N. J., on Friday night, ALICE 
MIXSELL DOW, aged 11 years 5 months, second 
daughter of Thomas C. and Mary Mixsell Dow. 

Funeral private. 

LEGGETT.—Suddenly, Dec. 24, Jonn W. LEGGETT, 
in the 62d year of his age. 

Funeral services from his late residence, 71 
West 126th-st., on Tuesday, Dec. 27, at 10 A. M, 
Relatives and friends invited. Interment at 

Woodlawn private. 
LENT.—On Saturday, 24th inst., at Lake Mohegan, 
. Westchester County, N. Y¥., HAPPY MILLER, 
widow of Stephen J. Lent, Esq., in the 8lst year 
of her age. 

Funeral from her late residence on Monday, 
26th inst., at 12 o’clock noon. 

MEREDITH.—After a short illness, at Sammit. op 
Friday morning, Dec. 23, EVELYN SCOTT MERE 
DITH, beloved daughter of William -T. and Mary 
R. Meredith, in the 5th year of her age. 


OGDEN.—On Saturday morning, Dec. 24, at his late 
residence, 9 East 35th-st., JOHN D. OGDEN, In the 
84th year of his age. 

Funeral at Christ Church, corner 5th-av. and 
$5th-st., on Tuesday, Dec. 27, at 10 o’clock. 

RICHARDS.—On Thursday, Dec. 22, ROBERT 
GIVAN RICHARDS, son of the late Henry 8S. Rich. 
ards and stepson of George H. Moere. 

Interment at Poughkeepsie. 

RIDDLE.—Dee. 23, after a short illness, HORACE G, 
RIDDLE, in his 34th year. 

Funeral services from his late residence, 233 
West 127th-st.,\Tuesday evening at 8 o’clock. 
Friends respectfully invited. Interment at Rya, 

TACK.—Deo. 24, of diphtheria, ADELE, infant child 
of Theo. E. and Mary A. Tack. 

Faneral private. 


THOMPSON.—At her late residence, 198 West 
10th-st.. on Thursday, Dec. 22, at noon, ELiza.- 
BETH W. THOMPSON. 

Funeral services on Monday, Dec. 26, at 1] 
A. M., at St. Philip’s Church, West 25th-st. 
YALE.—On Deo. 24, at Brookline, Mass., of heid 


oP FRANCINE, youngest daughter of s 
ale. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


WILLIAM P. MOORE, Auctioneer. 
MOORE’S AUCTION GALLERIES, 
290 5TH-AV. 
CHOICE STOCK OF VERY FINE 

OLD WINES AND LIQUORS, composed of tha 
HIGHEST GRADES of goods ever offered at pub- 
lic sale, such as Old Planet, Pinet, Castillon & Co., 
Hennesay Gold Seal, and Otard 1795 BRANDIES: 
Old Crow, Keller, Guckenheimer, Eichman, (private 
stock,) Hermitage, Reserve, and Monogram Rye 
and Bourbon WHISKIES, ’65 to '77; Rea er 
Reserve, and Somerset Club MADEIRAS; Ol 
Reserve L. D., V. S. Operto, Sandeman, Rex Extra 
Special, and White PORTS; Yriarte, Solerus, and 
Amontiliado SHERRIES; Scotch Whisky, Hol- 
land Gin, Jamaica Rum, Malmsey and Tokay Wines, 
&ce. SALE WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY, AND 
FRIDAY, Dec, 28, 29, and 30, 3 o’clock each day. 

NOTE.—Goods sold in cases and demijohns by 
samples. Catalogues on application. 


- ‘FOR SALE. 

ONE DOUBLE HORIZONTAL SLIDE-VALVS 
STEAM ENGINE, IN FIRST-CLASS CONDI. 
TION; CYLINDER, 14 INCHES BY 30-INCH 
STROKE; FLY-WHEEL, 12 FEET DIAMETER 
BY 20-INCH FACE; BED PLATE, 15 FEET? 
INCHES LONG BY 2 FEET 5 INCHES WIDE 
CAN BE SEEN RUNNING AT “THE NEW. 
YORK TIMES” OFFICE, 

AN EVEN TEMPERATURE 
MAINTAINED IN RESIDENCES AND PUB- 
LIC BUILDINGS BY THE 
METROPOLITAN ELECTRIC SERVICE CO, 
EQUITABLE BUILDING. 
BLAS PILLS._GREAT ENGLISH GOUT 

and Rheumatic Remedy. Oval dox, 34; round, 
14 pills. Atall druggists. 


POST OFFICE NOTICE, 

(Should be read by all interested, as changes may 

occur at any time.) 

iwtters for foreign countries need not be specially 
addressed for dispatch by any particular steamer, 
except when it is desired to send duplicates of bank. 
ing and commercial documents, letters not specially 
addressed being sent by the fastest vessels avail- 
able. 

Foreign mails for the week ending Dec. 31, will. 
close (promptly in all eases) at this office as follows: 

TUESDAY.—At 3 P. M. for Truxillo, per steam- 

ship Stroma, from New-Orleans, 

WEDNESDaY.—At 12 M. for Ireland, per steam. 
ship Britannic, via Queenstown, (letters for Great 

Britain aud other Eurepean countries must be di- 

rected ** per Britannic;’’) at1l2 M. for Europe, per 

steamship Aller, via Southampton and Bremen, 

(letters for Ireland must be directed “ per Aller.) 

THURSDAY.—At 11 A. M. for Venezuela and 

Curacoa, per steamship Valencia; atl P. M. for 

Campeachy, Chiapas, Tabasco, and Yucatan, per 

steamship Manhattan, (letters fer other Mexican 

States must be directed “ per Manhattan;”) at3 P. 

M. for Puerto Cortez, per steamship E. B. Ward, 

Jy., from New-Orleans; at 8:30 P. M. for New. 
foundland, per steamer from falifax. 

SATURDAY.-—At } A. M. ior Brazil, and for 
Chili and the La Plata countries via Brazil, for Sh 
Thomas and st. Croix via St. Thomas, for Barbadoes, 
and for Trinidad and Demerara, via Barbadoes, per 
steamship Finance, from Newport News, (letters 
for other Windward Islands must be directed * per 
Finance;”) at 3 A. M. ior Great Britain and Ireland, 
per steamship Gallia, via Queenstown, (letters for 
other Kuropean countries must be directed “per 
Gallia;’) at 3 A. M. for Europe, per steamship La 
Champagne, via Havre, Jetters Tor Great Britain 
and Lreiand must be directod “ per La Champagne” ;) 
at 3 A. M. for Scotiand direct, per steamship Pur- 
nesia, Via Glasgow, (letters mast be directed “ per 
Furnessia;”) at 5 A. M. tor the Netherlands direct, 
per steamship Rotterdam, via Rotterdam, Cetters 
must be directed “per Rotterdam;’) at 3 A, 
M. for! Belgium direct, per steamship Belgen- 
land, via Antwerp, (letters must be directed 
“per Belgenland;”) at3 A. M. for Norway direct 
per steamship Island, (letters must be directed 
“per Islani;”) at 10 A. M. for Central America and 
South Pacific ports, per steamship City of Para, via 
Aspinwall, (‘letters for Chili, Costa Rica, and 
Guatemala must be directed “ per City of Para;’’) at 
1l A. M. for Carthagena, por steamship Alvena, 
(letters for Costa Rica via Limon must be directed 
“per Alvena;”) at3 P. M. tor Costa Rica via Limon, 

ner steamship Foxhall, from New-Orleans; at3 P. 

1. for Progreso, per steamship Thernuhill, 

Mails for the Sandwich Islands por steamshi 
Australia (from San Francisco) close here Deo, *2 
at7 P.M. Mails fer China and Japan, per steam- 
ship Oceanic, (from San Francisco) close here Jan, 
*5, at 7 P.M. Mails for Australia, New-Zealand, 
Sandwich, Fiji, and Samoan Islands per steamship 
Mariposa, (from San Francisco,) close here Jan. *6 a6 
6:30 P. M., (or onarrival at New-York of steamship 
Republic, with British mails for Australia.) 
Mails for the Society Islands, per ship City of 
Papeiti, (from Sanu Francisco) close here Jan. *25 af 
7 P.M. Mails for Cuba by rail to Tampa. Fia., and 
thence by steamer, via Key West, Fla., close at this 
office daily at 2:30 A, M. . 

*The schedule of closing of transpacitic mails is 
arranged on the presumption of their uninterrupted 
overland transit to San Francisco. Mails from the 
Fast arriving on time at San Francisco on the day 
of sailing of steamers are dispatched thence the 
same day. HENRY G. PEARSON, Postmaster. 

Post OFFICE, NEW-YORK, N. Y., Deo. 33, 1887. 








_ NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


(WLORIWA BOTH BRIGHT AND BLUE. 
FACTS,” Latest and best. Illustrated, can- 
did book. Invaluable to intending settlers, touris' 
or investors. 160 pages, 60 engravings and cole 
lates, 500, O. CROSBY, auther, 99 Franke 
Bb, NOW: XOTR, deny | 
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HOW TARANTULAS FIGHT 


SYLVESTER TELLS tHE COLO- 
NBE ADL ABOUT IT. 
40ME VERY PECULIAR PERFORMANCES 
THAT INTERESTING BOY SAW UP AT 
RULLA—THR COLONEL’S DOUBT. 

Monte Cristo, San Domingo, Dec. 15.— 
“Massa,” said Sylvester the other day, ad- 
dressing himself te the Colonel, who had just 
given up the pleasant duty of rocking the 
baby—-that blessed baby—to sleep and was 
‘laying off” in the hammock on the veranda, 
*massa’’—the ,boy is from Turk’s Island, and 
his English is rather peculiar—* does yo’ ’mem- 
ber when yo’ wasup to Bulla de oder day ob 
seein’ two little niggas a-wrastlin” round, widout 
much o’ anything on dey legs’cept dirt, out on 
the plains?” 

The Colonel tried lazily to remember the 
specific cireumstance alluded to by the gentle 
boy, but little “niggas” in anti-Comstock at- 
tire were such common oceurrences—up at 
Bulla at any rate—that his mind failed to re- 
vert to it with any degree ef certainty. 

* T remember,” he replied, inadvertently help- 
ing himself from the decanver at his side, “ that 
I had the extreme pleasure of witnessing the art- 
less gambols of sonre of those interesting but un- 
cleanly children at Bulla last week, but I have 


no distinctrecollection, Sylvester, of having seen 
any such performance as you describe.” 

“Yes, Sa, cert’nly,” admitted Sylvester, in- 
wardly glorying in the command of language 
possessed by his military patron, ‘ but I as’ed 
yo, did yo see de little nigga’s rootin’ ’roun’ on 
de savannah ?” 

“ Sylvester,” said the Colonel severely, ‘‘ you 
should really pay more attention to your edu- 
eation. Perhaps if you had had «® more liberal 
bringing up yeu would have understood me to 
have said that I did not see any Httle ‘ nigga’s 
*rootin’ "round on de Savannah.” 

Sylvester meditated deeply upon the general 
bearings of this reply for some moments, and 
then a pleasant smile of intelligence lighting up 
his face, he said— 

“ Den you didn’t see um ?” 

*- No, Sylvester,” said the Colonel wearily, “ I 
did not see them.” 

That ended it for atime. Sylvester was evi- 
dently and deeply disappointed in the extraer- 
dinary lack of curiosity displayed by the 
Colonel. It is the engaging boy’s custom to 
thus excite attention by a few preliminary re- 
marks and follow them up with the relation 
of various atartling occurreness, for the perfect 
truth of which he is ready to vouch with all the 
enthusiasm of his tropical nature. He attended 
us on our trip to Bulia, and tke interior of our 
beantiful Republic, and the somewhat curious 
customs of its inhabitants commanded his un- 
Nmited admiration. Ever ‘since eur return he 
has regaled Maggie and the other servants with 
the description of the trip, and has exceeded 
himself in the force of his imagination. His dis- 
appointment was so creat on this occasion that 
I took pity on the boy and asked what the little 
“nigga’s” had done that he was driven to ask 
about them. 

“Wall.” he said, thanking me with an appre- 
ciative glance, and squatting himself down by 
the Colonel’s side, “day wus euyius little nig- 
ga’s, ‘fo’ de Lawd. I wuz asittin’ in ole Santo’s 
cabin doah, watchin’ fe’ de docta te come along, 
so’t I cud take his hoss and feed um, when dese 
yer little nigga boys come along right by de 
cabin, an’ I seen um go meseyin’ ’roun’ wid long 
strings in dey han’s, and dey ’peered to be 
lookin’ fer somefin’in de gronn’. I wateh um 
fo’ some time, and den I see oneobum drap 
down on he knees, an’ go scrougin’ ’roun’ in de 
gra-ass. I could’n’ ’magine what on de yearth 
be wanted, but pretty soon he tif’ up he han’, a 
haulin’ de string out ob a hole—a jerkin’ it out, 
ike. 

“Den I see somefin’ a wrigglin’ an’ a wrigglin’ 
an’ a wrigglin’ on de end ob de line, an’ I could’n 
*magine what it could be. So I jes’ sot dere a’ 
watchin’ ob de little nigga’ boys an’ a waitin’ fo’ 
de docta’ to come along wid de hoss. D’rectly I 
see de oddér little nigga’ boy go downon he 
knee, an’ I wunner wot he wuz a doin’, when, 
enddenly, he jump up, jes’ like de over one, an’ 
on ae end o’ he line dey wuz a somefin’ jes a’ 
wrigglin’ an’ a wrigglin’, too. 

“Den, I could’n’ stan’ it no longer, an’ I ses 
*To de debbil wie de docta’s hoss,’—’scuse me, 
Kerner? ’— Sylvester suddenly mverrupted kim- 
aelf and glaneed appealingly at the Colonel, 
who was regarding him severely—‘I jes’ said 

dat to myself, an’ if it had a bin yo hoss, I neva 
woulda say’d 1t, deed I neva would in de world.” 

“ All right,” said the Colonel shortly, “0 on.” 

“Den, I could’n’ stan’ it ne longer, ‘‘ continued 
the interesting boy, ‘“‘an’ I run out to where 
dose boys wuz an’ what do yo tink I saw?’ 

Sylvester’s eyes were big, but as no response 

was made to his irrelevant question he kept 
righton. “Ondeend ob dose strings dey wuz 
tarantulas (Sylvester calied them “transhlas”) as 
big as bof yo han’s put togever. Dey wuz, I 
hope to die dey wuz, an’ dose little nigga boys 
wuz jes’ a pokin’ ob um wiv little sticks, an’ 
de transhlas wuza kickin’ an’ a squirmin’ till 
yo could’n’ see. I ses to um, ‘ Ain’t yo 'fraid ob 
dose tings? Dey’ll kill yo if dey bites yo.’ Dey 
sed dey wus’n’ ’fraid ob um, cus dey would’n’ 
touch um wiv dey han’s, but jes wiv de sticks. 
T ask um how dey ketch de transhlas, an’ 
dey went on to ketch some mo’ so’s to show me 
how. Dey had alittic piece o’ wax tied on de 
ends ob de strings, an’ when dey foun’ a 
transh’la hole in de groun’ dey jes’ drap de 
wax into de hole an’ jerk it up an’ down. Pretty 
soon de t’ransh’la he get ma-ad as de debbil, an’ 
he jes’ jab he fangses into de wax. 

“Den he fine he done do avery foolish ting, 
cos when he come to pull he fangses out agen 
he fine dat he can’tdoit. Den dat make him 
ma-adder, se when de boy pull he upoutophe 
bole, he jes’ ma-ad nuffto chew gum. He fine 
he can’t leggo de wax to sabe he life, 
cos de wax jes’ hole on to him, s#if it 
growed dere. Laske de little nigga boys what 
dey goin’ do wid de t’ransh’la an’ dey laff an 
laff, an’ one say: ‘ Did’n’ yo’ nebber see a t’ran- 
ehl’a fight?’ an’ Isay, ‘No, I nebba did.’ Den’ 
fey say, ‘Yo’ jes’ watch out heah a minute an’ 
yo see some ob de funniest tings yo’ ebba seo in 
yo’ bo’n days.’ 

“So I watch, an’ de little nigga boys goup to 
two ob de t’ransh’las what dey had anchored 
little way off from one anudder, an’ den dey 
took de little sticks and pullout de wax frum 
tie t’ransh’las’ fangses. Jes’ es s00n as dey 
waz loose de t’ransh’las start off fo’ dey holes, 
but de little niggas jes’ pred um wid dey sticks 
an’ turn um ’roun’ towa’d each odder. Dis make 
de transh’las ma-adder den ebba, an’ pretty 
soon, when dey cum up *genst each odder dey 
make a grab fo’ de odder t’ransh’la’s legs, an’ 
fo’ yo’ cud say ‘jee whoop’ dey wuz tacklin’ wun 
anodder jes’ like two bull do-ogs. Dey tore each 
odder, an’ bit an’ stung one anodder, an’ pull 
-_ odder’s legs off, and jes’ fight tilldey bof 

6. 

“ Den de little nigga boys jes’ tek’ some mo’ ob 
dem t/ransh’las what dey done kotch, an’ make 
um fight jes’ like de fuss ones. Dey wus ve'’y 
*oulla’ creetchers, dem t’ransh’las, Massa; dey 
wus ve’y ’culia’, fo’ de Lawd. 

* Den we took two whoppin’ big t’ransh’las into 
fanta’s cabin, an’ we done get um to fightin’ on 
de flo’. Pretty soon a-after dey kill each odder 
dey bodies yes’ lay on do flo’, an’ one ob de little 
niggas say to me: ‘Did yo’ ebba see a-ants in 
dis yere kentry ? an’ after I say I nebba did dey 
say: ‘Jes’ yo’ watch fo’ a while an’ yo’ see some 
davll make yo’ haiah cyurl.’ 

“An’ I watch, an’ jes’ es I begin tink little 
nigga @ big liah de a-ants done c’mence to come 
up ’roun’ dose dea-d t’ransh’las, an’ dey gaver 
*roun’ dey bodies till dey wos a milyon ob um 
dere. Dey ailketeh hole ob de t/ransh’las an’ 
pull an’ haul an’ pull, an’ fuss ting yo’ knew 
dose dead an’ gone t’ransh’las begin to move 
‘long, an’ dose dere a-ants jes’ tote um right 
down to wheah dey holes wuz an’ yank um 
down dere. 

“TI s’pose,” said Sylvester sagely, “dat de 
n-ants is fond ob t’ransh’la’s, specially after dey 
is dead?’ 

“ Well, den, dose little nigga boys, at leas’ one 
ob um, said: ‘ Dind’n yo’ nebba see how we gets 

rid ob ants in dis kentry? and whenlI ses no, 
dey wentan’ gota candie and light it, an’ den 
carry it way from ole cabin and stick it in de 
groun’, Den dey get some molasses an’ po’ it on 
de groun’ all de way from wheah de candle was 
&-burnin’ up to wheah de a-antses holes was in 
de cabin fio’, and in two, free minutes 
dat line ob ’lasses was jes chock full ob 
a@-antses jes’ a-eatin’ up de ’lasses. De little 
Diggs boys say dat when de a-antses haddone eat 
up all de ‘lasses, dey climb = | de candle, what 
dey po’ honey all ober, an’ when dey get up to 
de week dey all done get bu’nted up. I watch 
um, an’ dey eat up all de ’lasses, but dey didn’t 
clime up, coz, I’spec, dey done get satiated and, 
anyhow. I’spec dey got too much sense.” 

‘hen Sylvester stopped, and, had he been able, 
no doubt he would have blushed. For the 
Colonel had fixed him with his glittering eye 
and was regarding him more in sorrow than in 
anger. The Colonel seemed pained. 

“Sylvester,” he said, ‘I think that you are 
the most kaleidoscopic liar that I ever knew.” 

And then the engaging boy went out to assist 
in stifling the awakened infant’s cries. But had 
the Colonel lived upin the Bulla country very 
long he would not have beenso very hard on 

his faithful retainer. I have lived there, and I 

give it as my humble opinion that the truthful 

yoy gave @ plain, ungarbied relation of ~_, 


a et 
OONGRESSMAN BUTTERWORTH. 
From the Oincinnati Commercial Gazette, Dec. 23. 
It is a pleasure to hear that Ben Butter- 
worth is better. He has been such a giant in 


works, toiling for his immense constituency, 
and giving his strength to so many interests, 


that perhaps an opinion bad been formed that 
He returned to 


his strength was inexhaustible. 
Washington with the typnoid poison, and has 


had a hard time, perhaps the harder because he 
resisted the fever and fought it off by force of 


will for at least a fortnight. 
a et 


ARMY AND NAVY NOTES. 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 24.—The leave of absence 
granted Second Lieut. Magnus O. Hollis, Fourth 


Intantry, Nov. 21, has been extended two months. 


The unexpired portion of the sick leave of three 
months granted Oct. 23 to Second Lieut. C, Marrast 


Perkink, Marine Corps, bas been revoked, aud he is 
at the marine barracks at the Mare 


ordered to dave 


Navy Kard. Calii 
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THE REPUBLIOAN LEADER. 


MENTAL TRAITS AND PERSONAL CHARAC-~ 


TERISTICS OF CONGRESSMAN REED. 

Washington Letter to the Philadelphia Record, 

Reed of Maine rules the Republicans of the 
House—with a rod of irony—without a peer. He 
has been for years—ever-since Garfield left for 
the Senate, in fact—the brainiest man on the 
Republican side of the House, and excelled by 
no one except Carlisle on the other side. But 
Keifer, Hiscock, and Robeson kept getting in his 
way all the time, so that he was not always able 
to do his best. Kotfer and Robeson have dropped 
out, and Hiscock has been promoted to the Sen- 
ate, ““where good Representatives go when they 
die,” Reed says; so that now Keed can lead his 
forces without fear that some bungler may trip 
him up just as he has ordered a charge. Neither 
Keffer, Robeson, nor Hiscock could lead, yet 
neither of them would follow, and their attempts 


to steal in front of Reed, who was the real and 
only leader all the while, were simply unneces- 
sary embarrassments. Reed has no rivals now— 
Long, McKinley, Cannon, Dingley, Burrows, and 
the other “leaders” lead where he points. 
They are good lieutenants, and have 
the sense to see it. As for Reed, he feels that he 
atands alone, and that the whole responsibility 
of the party, so far as the House is concerned, is 
upon his shoulders. This feeling has changed 
Reed greatly. He is as witty as ever, but he 
does not laugh as much. He watches the pro- 
ceedings of the House and the columns of the 
newspapers like afathawk. I don’t remember 
that Reed made a single serious mistake in the 
last two Congresses, even when he had two or 
three incompetent rivals in his way. He will 
make none in the present Congress. He is a 
genius, and a very shrewd and clever genius, 
teo. He is the very essence of New-England. 
Reed is a statesman, a wit,a scholar. Ie can 
talk privately or publicly as well as any man in 
public life. He is a skillful politician and a suc- 
cessful lawyer, and most people think nothing 
more. But there their mistake begins. 

If neither politician nor lawyer Reed would 
be distinguished. He has a literary side, which 
is but seldom recognized, probably because it is 
seldom shown. A year ortwoago he made an 
address at Colby University, which was one of 
the best of its kind—tfull of wit and wisdom in 
brilliant English. But this was a mere diversion 
for bim—his work in life is to lead the Republic- 
ans in the House. This is difficnit and thank- 
less work, with no opportunities for show—wost 
of it behind the scenes. Reed makes his telling 
points in the House in a quiet, homely way, 
which is very effective at the moment, but does 
not carry his fame beyond the hour or the 
House. He has the respect of his own side and 
the fear of the other. Thisis really all his reward 
for the work he has done. He has to fight for his 
seat in the House every time he comes up for 
renomination. He is too intelligent, independ- 
ent, and high spirited to be a Blainiac, and so 
he has to face Blaine’s followers every time he 
asks the honor of doing the party’s heaviest 
work here. He knows that he cannot go to the 
United States Senate. He knows that he could 
not even be Governor of his State, yet he strug- 
gies on as though fighting for his religion. Reed 
is one of the few men who would be missed from 
the House should they not be re-elected. His 
side would eg re without him. He is its main- 
stay. Yet the Blainiacs are always gnawing at 
him. 


Reed is not a professional beauty. He stands 
nead and shoulders above his followers. He is 
large, round, fat, with a large, round, fat face 
and a big head which grows gradually but 
steadily balder. He has a very small and very 
thin mustache. His expressionin repose is al- 
most meaningless; in action 1t has a hundred 
meanings. No face that I ever saw so complete- 
ly conceals the mind behind it. ‘‘ Who is that 
fellow with the baby face?” is the usual ques- 
tion of the stranger in the gallery. ‘“ Why, is 
that Tom Reed?’ heasksineredulously. He is 
always “Tom” Reed. “Thomas” somehow 
seems less appropriate. It is his wit which 
gives duller men the right to call him by a nick- 
name. We all like to condesoend to those 
above us. Reed is poor—that is, by modern 
standards. He never has taken a house here, 
nor kept a carriage. He has two or three rooms 
at the Hamilton, on Franklin-square, where 
Frye, Dingley. Boutelle, and other New-Eng- 
danders live. He is always generous in his vaca- 
tions. The lazy streak which lies side by side 
with the busy streak in every Yankee comes out 
in him in the Spring. He goes to Europe, as he 
did last year, or to Alaska, as he did last Sum- 
mer. Wherever he goes he sees and hears every- 
thing there is to be seen or heard, and is the life 
of the company he may happen to be with at any 
hour of the day or night. Out in Alaska last 
Summer he made a speech before a motley 
audience of miners, natives, tourists, and what 
not, which I have been told was by far his keen- 
est and wittiest effort. Like every other genius, 
he makes the occasion. 
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DIOGENES AS A PARISIAN. 
Parts Dispatch to the London Daily Telegraph. 
A licensed victualer, who is either well 
read in the classics or simply in Lempriere, has 
just opened a curious café and brasserie in Mont- 
wartre. The interior of the establishment in 


question isin the form of an immense tub, the 
illusion of whieh is well carried out by the circu- 
ler shape of the door and windows. Thesign- 
board is inseribed with the words, ‘To 
Diogenes,” whom some of the untutored folk 
of Montmartre whose education has been 
sadly neglected imagine tobe a great follow- 
countryman of theirs who had distinguished 
himself as a cooper. 


OUTGOING STEAMSHIPS. 


TUESDAY, DEC. 27. 


Maile Close. 
Carondelet, Fernandina.... 
Delaware, Charleston 
Nacoochee, Savannah 
Wisconsin, Liverpool 


WEDNESDAY, DEC. 28. 


Aller, Bremen...........-. 12:00 M. 
Britannic, Liverpoo 

Finance, Rio Janeiro ....... 

Nueces, Galveston 


THURSDAY, DEC. 29. 


City of Augusta, Savannah 
Manhattan, Havana 
Rhaetia, Hamburg 

State of Georgia, Glasgow. 
Valencia, La Guayra 


FRIDAY, DEC. 30. 


Cherokee, Charleston 

City of San Antonio, Fer- 
nandina 

El Callao, Ciudad Bolivar-. 1:00 P. 


SATURDAY, DEC, 31. 


Alvena, Oarthagena 
Belgenland, Antwerp 
Chateau Leoville, Bordeaux 
City of Chicago, Liverpool. 
City of Para, Aspinwall....10:00 A. M. 
Comal, Galveston 

Furnessia, Glasgow 

{sland, Copenhagen 

Gallia, Liverpool 

Hudson, New-Orleans 

La Champagne, Havre 
Miranda, Halifax 

Portuense, Para 

Rotterdam, Rotterdam... 
Saratoga,' Havana 1 
Sorrento, Hamburg 
Tallahassee, Savannah 


Vessels Sail. 
3:00 P. M. 
3:00 P. M. 
3:00 P. M, 
2:00 P. M. 


3:00 P. 
3:00 P. 
2:00 P. 
3:00 P. 


M. 
M. 
M. 
M, 


8:00 P. 
3:00 P. 
8:30 P. 
3:30 P. 
1:00 P, 


M, 
M, 
M. 
M. 
M. 


3:00 P. 


3:00 P. 
3:00 P. 


1:00 P. M. 


6:00 A.M. 
12:00 M. 
3:00 P. 
6:00 A. 
6:00 A, M. 
6:00 A.) 
3:00 P. 


INCOMING STEAMSHIPS. 


DUE TO-DAY, (SUNDAY,) DEC. 24, 
El Callao, Ciudad Bolivar, Dec. 13. 
Fiamborough, Demerara, Dec, 15. 
Furnessia, Glasgow, Dec. 14. 
Island, Copenhagen, Dec. 7. 
La Champagne, Havre, Dec, 17. 
Llandaff City, Swansea, Dec. 1L 
Marengo, London, Dec. 8. 
Rhaetia, Havre, Dec. 13. 
Rotterdam, Rotterdam, Dec. 10. 
Sorrento, Hamburg, Dec. 7. 
DUK MONDAY, DEC. 26. 
Alvena, Port Limon, Dec, 17. 
Gallia, Liverpool, Dec, 17. 
Saratoga, Havana, Dec, 22. 
DUE TUESDAY, DEC. 27. 
Hudson, New-Orleans, Dec. 21. 
Nevada, Liverpool, Dec. 17. 
Thornhill, Progreso, Deo. 19. 
DUE WEDNESDAY, DEC. 28. 
Egyptian Monarch, London, Dec. 15, 
North Erin, Gibraltar, Dec. 13. 
Pomona, Montego Bay, Dec. 22. 
DUE THURSDAY, DEC. 29, 
Alvo, Kingston, Dec, 21. 
City of Atlanta, Havana, Dec. 24. 
Mexico, Havana, Dec. 24. 
Waesland, Antwerp, Dec. 17. 
DUE FRIDAY, DEC. 30, 
Fulda, Bremen, Dec. 21. 
Germanic, Liverpool, Dec. 21. 
Polaria, Hamburg, Dec. 16. 
Santiago, Cienfuegos, Dec. 20. 
DUE SATURDAY, DEC. 81. 
Greece, London, Dec. 18. 
Peninsula, Hamburg, Dec. 17. 
Schiedam, Amsterdam, Dec. 17. 


sinner eaiaas 

MINIATURE ALMANAO—THIS DAY. 

Sun rises...7:22 | Sun sets..4:38| Moon sets..2:06 
HIGH WATER—THIS DAY. 

A. M, P. M. P.M, 

Sandy H’k..3:21| Gov. Is’l..4:10| Hell Gate..5:32 
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MARINE INTELLIGENCE. 
rciaceasnilenanenate 
NEW-YORE.......- SATURDAY, DEC. 

seine caitomase 
ARRIVED. 
Steamship City of Chicago, (Br.,) Watkins, Liver- 


94 


pool and Queenstown 11 ds., with indse, and passen- 


gers to Peter Wright & Sons. i 
Steamship Guyandotte, Kelley, Newport News, 


with mdse. and passengers to Old Dominion Steam- 


ship Co. 


Steamship Britannic, (Br.,) Parsell, Liverpool 


and Queenstown 10 ds., with mdse. and passengers 


to J. Bruce Ismay. - 
Steamship Tyrian, (Br.,) Haig, Javea 28 ds., 
mdse. to Henderson Bros. 


Steamship Chateau Leoville, (Fr.,) Le Chapelain, 
and passengers to 


Bordeaux 17 ds., with mdse. 


Funch, Eye & Co, 


W. Hurivut & Co, 
Steamshio Montauk, (Br.,) Jenking, 


with 


Steamship Blanche Henderson, Miller, St. Ann’s 
Bey, 8 ds., with fruit toK. Myers & Co.—vessel to 


Middles. 


borough 21 ds., with mdse. to Simpson, Spence & 
Young. 

WIND—Sunset, at Sandy Hook, moderate, N.E.; 
cloudy; at City Island, feesh, N.E.; cloudy. 

poe eT IR EY 
SAILED. 

Steamships Pennland, for Antwerp; La Bonr. 

ogne, for Havre; Umbria, Pennsylvania, and 

yeho Brahe, tor Liverpool; Aguan, for Greytown; 
Bermuda, for Barbadoes; Niagara, for Havana; 
Knickerbocker and 1 Paso, for New-Orleans; Old 
Dominion, for Norfolk; Alamo, for Galveston; Na- 
eoochee, for Savannah; Seneca, for Newport News; 
Alamo, for Galveston. 

Also, via Long Island Sound: , 

Steamships kleanora, for Portland; Caroline Mil. 
ler, for Bangor. 

a 
BY CABLE. 

LONDON, Deo. 24.—The steamship Memnon, (Br.,) 
Capt. Crocker, sid. from Rio Janeiro for New-York 
Dee. 13. 

Thesteamship Thingvaila, (Dan.,) 5 a Laub, sid. 
from Copenhagen for New-York Deo, 21. 

Tho steamship Jerome, (Br.,) Capt’ Crimp, slid. 
from Para for New-York Dec, 22. 

The steamship Belgravia, (Br.,) Capt.. Boothby, 
from Calcutta Dec. 2, for New-York, arr. at Suez 
Deo, 24. 

The steamship Italy, (Br.,) Capt. Pearce, sld. from 
Liverpool for New-York at 5 P. M. Deo, 22, 

The steamship Denmark, (Br.,) Capt. Rigby, sid. 
from Gravesend for New-York at noon Dec. 24. 

= a 


FINANCIAL AFFAIRS. 
ines 
WALL-STREEFT, Saturday, Dec. 24—P. M. 

The bank statement issued to-day showed 
an increase in reserve of $1,108,000. The 
banks now hold $9,036,400 in excess of the 
legal requirements. The changes in the aver- 
ages show an increase in loans of $148,300, an 
increase of specie of $1,249,200, a decrease in 
legal tenders of $71,300, an increase in net de- 
posits of $279,600, and an increase in circula- 
tion of $30,000. 

The Clearing House statement showed clear- 
ings for the day of $90,831,637 and balances of 
$4,879,230. 

Tho imports for the week, exelusive of specie, 
were $7,475,838, of which amount $2,037,388 
wasin dry goods, and the remainder in general 
merchandise. The imports of specie for the 
week were $492,007, and the exports of specie 
were $496,279. 

There was no business done at the Stock Ex- 
change to-day. c 

The Bank of America has declared ® semi-an- 
nual dividend of 4? cent., payable Jan. 3. 

The Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific Rallway 
Company will pay a quarterly dividend of $1 75 
# share on and after Feb. 1. 

The Hanover National Bank of the City of 
New-York has declared a dividend of 3149? cent., 
payable Jan. 3. ; 

The Chatham National Bank has declared a 
quarterly dividend of 3 ? cent., payable Jan. 3. 

The Fourth National Bank has declared a divi- 
dend of 4 # cent., payabie Jan, 3. 

January coupons of the Chicago and Indiana 
Coal Railway Company will be paid at the office 
7 the Metropolitan Trust Company on and after 

an. 3. 

The Continental National Bank has declared a 
semi-annual dividend of 4 ¢ cent, payabie 
Jan. 3. 

The Bowery National Bank has declared a 
ag epee dividend of 6 ® cent., payable 

an, 3. 

The Ninth National Bank has declared a divi- 
dend of 345 } cent., payable Jan. 3. 

The People’s Bank of the City of New-York 
has declared a semi-annnal dividend of 5 # 
cent., payable Jan. 3. 

The Brooklyn Trust Company has declared a 
a dividend of 5 # cent. vayable 

an. 3: 

The Eleventh Ward Bank has declared a semi- 
annual dividend of 4 # cent., payable Jan. 3. 

The National Citizens’ Bank has declared a 
a gen dividend of S!g ® cent., payable 
Jan. 3. 

Coupon No. 3 of the Denver and Rio Grande 
Railroad Company’s 4 # cent. mortgage, due 
Jan. 1, will be paid at the Fourth National 
Bank. 

KB. B. Hollins & Co. of 18 Wall-street will pay 
the January coupons of the Columbus and 
Rome, Mobile and Gerard, and Augusta.and 
Knoxville Railway Companies. 

The United States Diuminating Company has 
declared a dividend of 245 ? cent., payable at 
the Mereantile Trust Company Jan. 5. 

The Second National Bank of the City of New- 
York has declared a semi-annual dividend of 5 
% cent., payable Jan. 5. 

The Union Dime Savings Institution has de- 
clared interest on deposits at the rate of 4 # 
cent. per annum on sums up to $1,000 and 3 
—, on any excess over $1,000, payable 
Jan. 17. 


eerie 
THE CALIFORNIA MINING STOOKS. 
SAN FRANCISCO, Dec. 24.—The official 


closing quotationsfor mining stocks to-day were 
as follows: 


1.50 
-80 


Best & Belcher... 6.00 


Bodie Consol 2.70 {Sierra Nevada 
Chollar - §.8739} Union Consol. 
Con. Cal. & Vi -19.75 J 

Crown Point...... 7.50 

Gould & Curry.... 4.65 |Nevada Queen.... 
Hale & Norcross.. 8.6249| Belle Isle 
Mexican............ 4.90 | 


pone Sigil siiceciaioneine 
THE FOREIGN MARKETS. 


<n Dec. 24.—The Stock Exchange is closed 
to-day. 

4 P. M.—The amount of bullion withdrawn from 
the Bank of England on balance to-day 1s £170,000 


FINANOILAL. 
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ST. LOUIS AND CHICAGO 
iST CONSOL GOLD 6S. 


DUE 1927, INTEREST JANUARY AND 
JULY, AND PAYABLE IN NEW-YORK, 


THE ISSUE OF THESE BONDS IS LIMITED 
TO ¢€20,000 PER MILE, SECURED BY ALL 
THE PROPERTY AND FRANCHISES OF THE 
COMPANY. THIS 18 A FIRST-CLASS PROP- 
ERTY, FREE FROM FLOATING DEBT, HAV, 
ING NO CAR-TRUST BONDS OR CONSTRUC- 
TION ACCOUNT OF ANY DESCRIPTION, 
CIRCULAR CONTAINING FINANCIAL RE.- 
PORT SHOWING LARGE SURPLUS EARN- 
INGS OVER INTEREST CHARGES AND 
OTHER PARTICULARS CAN BE HAD ON 
APPLICATION TO THE UNDERSIGNED. 
SIMULTANEOUS ISSUE OF THESE BONDS 
IS MADE IN NEW-YORK, BOSTON, AND 
CHICAGO. 


FRANK C. HOLLINS & CO., 


11 WALL-ST., NEW-YORK CITY. 


THE RAILROAD EQUIPMENT CO. 


Organized 1879. 


Up to January 1, 1887, has made 
93 Car Trust Issues, amounting 
Oe ate a a aS $13,281,000 
Of these it has paid off in full 55 
issues, amounting to.-.-........... 8,707,000 


Leaving outstanding 84,574,000 
It has never defaulted on either principal or interest. 





A limited amount of 5 per cent. Bonds for sale on 4 
basis to net the investor G6 PER CENT. interest, 
The company reserve the right to advance the price 
to a 5 per cent. basis without notice. 


FOR SALE BY 


POST, MARTIN & CO., 


34 PINE-ST. 


SUTRO TUNNEL COMPANY. 


Bonds sufficient not having been subscribed to 
settle the McCalmont foreclosure suit under the ex- 
isting agreement of settlement, which expires on 
Dec. 31 next, shareholders are hereby notitied that 
it is proposed to take an assignment of the Me- 
Calmont mortgage and foreclose it, subscribing share- 
holders to receive a proportionate interest in the 
new company. Many leading bankers, brokers, and 
capitalists have already subscribed for these bonds. 
Subscriptions will continue to be received at the 
Union ‘rust Company, 73 Broadway, New-York, 
until Dec. 30, inst., at 3 P.M. Shareholders should 
embrace this opportunity in order to prevent their 
interestin the property from being extinguished. 
Further information can be obtained at Room 123 
Produce Exchange Building. 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF STOCK. 

HOLDERS, 
Hi. R. BALTZER, Chairman, 





A. R. CHISOLM& CO., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS 


10 SHARES AND UPWARD. 
RAILROAD | MINING | Orr 
STOCKS, STOCKS. = 
And all other securities that are dealt in on New- 
York, San Francisco, Philadelphia, or Boston Ex- 
changes bought and sold for cash or on margin. 
Loans made at low rates of interest. 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 
Establis!.:d 1876. Weekly circular free. 


ALL KINDS OF LIFE INSURANCE CLAIMS 
promptly collected; information gratis. 
J. J. HABRICH, 
Insurance Expert and Independent Agent, 
(Established 1859,) 
18 and 20 Liberty st., New York City. 


(GWYNNE & DAY. ESTABLISHED 1854, 
a NO. 45 WALL-ST., NEW-YORK. 
TRANSACT A GENERAL BANKING & BROK- 
ERAGE BUSINESS IN RAILWAY SHARES, 
BONDS, &c., FOR CASH OK ON MARGIN, 





BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
NO 59 WALL-ST. 
IGSUE COMMERCIAL AND TRAVELERS’ 


CREDITS AVAILABLE IN ALL P \ 
THE WORLD. padres 


i EVERSIONS ABSOLUTE OR CONTIN. 
gent bought or loaned upon. Principals apply, 


in confidence, to BANKER, G, G., Box 168 Times 
Office. 


A UL CONTEMPLATING INCORPORATING 
4Atheir business or forming new company are ben- 
efited by our circular. Cailor send stamp. PROS. 
PECTUS CO., 71 Broadway, Room 100, 





"RHE ONLY UP-TOWN OFFICE OF THE 
TIMES is at 1,269 BROADWAY, between 31st 
and 32d ets. 


Cimes, Sunday, Uecember 25, 1887, ----Sirteen Pages. | 


FINANOIAL. 
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THE MERCANTILE TRUST €0., 


EQUITABLE BUILDING, NEW-YORK, 


CAPITAL, $2,600,000, 


IS A LEGAL DEPOSITORY FOR COURT AND 
TRUST FUNDS, AND FOR GENERAL DE- 
POSITS, UPON WHICH IT PAYS 


LIBERAL RATES OF INTEREST 


FROM THE DATE OF DEPOSIT UNTILTHE 
DATE OF WITHDRAWAL. 

THE COMPANY ALSO BY LAW ACTS AS 
EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, 
RECEIVER, AND TRUSTEE, AS FISCAL AND 
TRANSFER AGENT, AND AS REGISTRAR OF 
STOCKS AND BONDS. 

EXCEPTIONAL RATES AND FACILITIES 
ARE OFFERED TO RELIGIOUS AND BENEVO- 
LENT INSTITUTIONS AND TO EXECUTORS 
OR TRUSTEES OF ESTATES. 

TRUSTEES: 
LOUIS FITZGERALD, President. 

JOHN T. TERRY, 

HENRY B. HYDE, 

EDWARD L. MONTGOMERY, 
HENRY A. HURLBUT, BRAYTON IVEs, 

TIRNRY G. MARQAND, WHITELAW REID, 
RUSSELL SAGE, FRED, L. AMES, 

HENRY M. ALEXANDER, JAMES STOKES, 

SIDNEY DILLON, JAMES W. ALEXANDER, 
NORVIN GREEN, GEORGE L. RIVEs, 

JOHN W. HUNTER, A. L. DENNIS, 

HENRY Day, MARCELLUS HARTLEY, 
J. HAMPDEN RoBB, B, F, RANDOLPH, 
AUSTIN CORBIN, JOHN J. McCooK, 
RICHARD IRVIN, Jr., ELBERT B. MONROE, 
THOMAS T. ECKERT, EDWARD A. QUINTARD, 
EDWARD F. WINSLOW, Wo. H. SLocuUM, 
THOMAS MAITLAND, WILLIAM L. STRONG, 
JAMES M. HALSTEAD, 


Vice- Presidents, 


HENRY C. DEMTI NG, Secretary and Treasurer. 
CLINTON HUNTER, Assistant Secretary. 





HOLDERS OF WABASH BONDS 


ON LINES EAST OF THE MISSISSIPPI 
RIVER 


Aré requested to deposit their bonds with the Cen- 
tral Trust Company, 54 Wall-st., New-York, in pur- 
suance of the Plan of Reorganization agreed upon 
by the Bondholders’ Committees and the Purchasing 
Committee, 


For the principal of all bonds, new fifty-year 5 per 
cent. gold bonds will be given when the reorganiza- 
tion is completed. 


When bonds are deposited, the First Mortgage 
Bonds and Funded Debt Bonds and Scrip of same 
{except the Detroit Division) receive cash for all 
accrued interest, and also for interest on over-due 
coupons, to Nov. 1, 1887, 


Second Mortgages and Funded Debt Bonds or 
Scrip of same and the Detroit Division, receive 
First Mortgage Bonds for all accrued interest and 
also for interest on over-due coupons, to Nov. 1, 


Consolidated Mortgages, Funded Debt and Scrip 
of same, and Wabash Mortgage 7s of 1879, receive 
First Mortgage Bonds for all accrued interest. 

The Central Trust Company will give all securi- 
ties its temporary receipts exchangeable for en- 
graved certiticates as soon as they can be prepared, 
which receipts and certificates will bear interest 
from Nov. 1, 1887, payable semi-annually. 

The time for depositing securities under this Plan 
is limited to Jan. 20, 1888. 


Full details can be obtained at the Central Trust 
Company, 
JAMES F. JOY, Chairman, } 
THOS. H. HUBBARD, Purchasing 
EDGAR T. WELLES, Committee, 
CYRUS J. LAWRENCE} 
r - LAWRENCE, ’ 
HENRY K., MCHARG, Seedpeer 
THOS. B. ATKINS, ors 
The above plan is recommended to the bondhold- 
ers represented by the undersigned. 
¥F. N. LAWRENCE, Chairman, 
First Mortgage Bondholders’ Committee. 
NEW-YORK, Nov. 21, 1887. 


THE HOLDERS OF THE 


WABASH & GREAT WESTERN 
SECOND MORTGAGE BONDS 


Holders of the above bonds need not be alarmed. 
The self-appointed committee now advertise that 
Second Mortgage Bonds on portion of road in Ohio 
(which we consider the least valuable) are worth 
par and avcrued interest anda surplus besides. By 
refusing to accept their plan you will probably get 
that price for your bonds under foreclosure. 

A meeting of the above bondholders will be held at 
the office of E. H. HARRIMAN &CO., 120 Broad- 
way, on Thursday, Dec. 29, 1887, at 12 o'clock noon. 

F. J. de PEYSTER, | Defense Com. 
W. M. HARRIMAN, f Second Mortgage 
R. B. HARTSHORNE, Bondholders. 


THE DEBENTURES 
OF THIS COMPANY BEAR SIX PER CENT. 
INTEREST, PAYABLE SEMI-ANNUALLY, AT 
THE BANK OF NEW-YORK, N.B.A., AND 
ARE SECURED BY FIRST MORTGAGES OF 
REAL ESTATE DEPOSITED WITH THRE 
FARMERS’ LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 
WE ALSO OFFER CAREFULLY SELECTED 
SCHOOL BONDS AND FARM MORTGAGES, 

THESE SECURITIES ARE ENTIRELY FREE 
FROM ANY SPECULATIVE ELEMENT. 

WE HAVE INVESTED IN WESTERN 
MORTGAGES FOR NEARLY TWELVE 
YEARS, THE AMOUNT OF FORECLOSURES 
DURING THAT PERIOD 1S ONE-THIRD OF 
ONE PER CENT. OF THE TOTAL AMOUNT 
INVESTED, AND THE FORECLOSURES 
HAVE YIELDED A LARGE NET PROFIT. 


NEW-ENGLAND LOAN & TRUST CO., 


160 BROADWAY, N. Y¥. 
quitable 
MORTEAGE COMPANY, 


Capital Subscribed - = ° 


$2,000,008 
Capital Paid in (Cash) - - 


1,000,000 


6 PER CENT, DEBENTURES and GUARAN- 
TEED FARM MORTGAGES. Interest payable 
semi-annually at any of our offices. Our mortgages 
are upon improved FARMS ONLY. We loan no 
money on the unduly stimulated property of 
the towns and cities. Also 


MUNICIPAL BONDS. 


OFFICES: 
NEW-YORK, 208 B’way.| PHIL., 4th and Chestnut, 
BOSTON, 28 Court-st. ILONDON, ENGLAND, 
SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 


$$$ 


KIDDER PEABODY & CO, 


No. 1 Nassau-at., New- York, 


113 Devonshire-st., Boston. 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES, 


BILLS OF EXCHANGE ON GREAT BRIT- 


AIN AND THE CONTINENT, 


COMMERCIAL AND TRAVELERS’ 
TERS OF CREDIT. 


AGENTS AND ATTORNEYS FOR 


Messrs. Baring Brothers & (o., 
LONDON. 


VERMILYE & 60., 


BAN EREERS, 
16 AND 18 NASSAU-ST., 
NEW-YORK CITY, 


Dealers in Investment Securities, 





LET- 


MARYLAND COAL COMPANY. 

Notice is hereby given in accordance with the 
terms of the mortgage securing the same, bonds Nos. 
35, 37, 54, 55, 76, 123, 205, 213, and 218, for $1,00U 
each, iasued by the Maryland Coal Company. were 
this day drawn for the sinking fund. The bonds 
will be paid on presentation at the office of the 
Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company, 20 and 22 Will- 
iam-st., New-York. 

Interest thereon will cease on the 29th inst. 

THE FARMERS’ LOAN AND TRUST COMPA- 





COMPANY, NO. 61 WALL-ST.,CORNER OF witttas, 
NEW-YORK, Dec. 16, 1887. 
N ACCORDANCE WITH THE REQUIRE. 
ments of the charter of the company, the books 
will be closed on the 3lst inst., preparatory to 
the annual statement. Dealers holding policies 
on risks terminating during the year are requested 
to furnish an account of the premiums thereon and 
astatementof claims for return of premiums, to 
prevent discrepancies in the accounts. 
. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


HOUGLAS & JONES, 


2 Broadway and 11 New-st., N. Y.. 
Buy and sell Stocks and Bonds for cash or on 
margin. Interestallowed cn deposits. Corre- 
spondence solicited, 

JOHN F, DOUGLAS, 

WILLARD H. JONES, Member N. Y. Stock Fx. 
NOTICE. 

THE FULTON NATIONAL BANK of the City of 
New-York, located at New-York, in the State of 
New-York, is closing up its affairs. All note holders 
and others, creditors of said association, are there. 
fore hereby notified to present the notes and other 
claims against the association for payment. 

CHAS, H. ROLLINSON, Cashier. 

Dated Dec. 23, 1887. 


IBERAL LOANS ON CITY PROPERTY. 
Trast funds at 419 per cent. 
MORRIS B. BAER & OO., 72 West 34th-st. 








eee 


DIVIDENDS. 


SYRACUSE =& BALDWINSVILLE 


RAILWAY COMPANY. 


Interest due Jan. 1, 1888, on the bonds of this 
Company will be paid on presentation of the coupons 


on and after date of maturity at the office of the Fis- 
cal Agents. 


FRANK C. HOLLINS & CO., 


11 Wall-st., New-York, 
246 Clark-st., Chicago. 


ST. LOUIS AND CHICAGO RY. CO. 


Coupons due Jan, 1,1888, on the bonds of this 
Company will be paid on presentation on and after 
date of maturity at the office of the Fiscal Agents. 


FRANK C. HOLLINS & CO., 


11 Wall-st., New-York, 
246 Clark-st., Chicago. 


DETROIT, BAY CITY AND ALPENA 
RAILROAD COMPANY. 


DETROIT, Mich., Dec. 10,1887. 

NOTICHE—A dividend of FOUR PER CENT. has 
been declared by the above company, payable Jan. 
3, 1888, to stockholders of record at the close of busi- 
ness Dec. 17,1887, at_the office of the company’s 
fiscal agents, Messrs. H. B. HOLLINS & CO., No. 
18 Wall-st., New- York. 

Transfer books will be closed Dec. 17, 1887, and 


reopened Jan. 4, 1888. 
M. 8, SMITH, Treasurer. 


THE SECOND NATIONAL BANK OF THE CITY OF 
NEW-YORK, 5TH-AV., CORNER 23D-8T., 
DESIGNATED DEPOSITORY OF THK UNITED STATES, 
NEW-YORK, Dec. 22, 187, 

THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE THIS 

day declared a dividend of Five (5) per cent. out 
of the earnings of the current six months, payable 
on and after Jan. 6,1888. Transfer book will be 
closed from 31st December, instant, to 6th January, 
proximo, J. 8. CASE, Cashier. 


THER BANK OF AMERICA. 
NEW-YORK, Deo. 23, 1887. 
THE PRESIDENT AND DIRECTORS QF 
THE BANK OF AMERICA have this day de- 
clared a dividend of FOUR (4) per cent. for the 
CURRENT SIX MONTHS, PAYABLE to the 
STOCKHOLDERS ON AND AFTER TUESDAY, 
JAN. 3, 1888. 
The transfer books will be closed until JAN. 9, 
1888. DALLAS B. PRATT, Cashier. 


Semele mingles anita iginnsticsermereaniruitatedbeje aces dean ania eianainee ii 
CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND AND PACIFIC RAILWAY 
COMPANY, OFFICE OF THE TRRASURER. ; 
CHICAGO, Dec, 24, 1887. 
A QUARTERLY DIVIDEND OF $1 75 PER 
share will be paid Feb. 1, 1888, next, to the 
shareholders of this company’s stock, registered on 
the closing of the transfer books, 
28, 


The transfer books will be closed Dec. 
W. G. PURDY, Treasurer. 


and reopen Jan. 28, 1888. 
THE MARKET NATIONAL BANK, 
NEW-YORK, Dec. 20, 1887. 
SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND OF FOUR 
PER CENT. upon the capital stock of this bank 
has been declared from the earnings of the past six 
months; also an extra dividend of TEN PER 
CENT., both payable free of tax on and after JAN. 
3, 1888, until which date the transfer books will be 
closed. A, GILBERT, Cashier. 


THE HANOVER NATIONAL BANK OF THE CITY 
OF NEW-YORK. N&W-YorRK, Dec. 23, 1887. } 
DIVIDEND. 

The Board of Directors have this day declared a 
dividend of THREE AND ONE HALF PER 
‘en free of tax, payable on and after Jan. 3., 
The transfer books 

8. 


a will remain closed until that 


JAS. M. DONALD, Cashier. 


Ne nia lerrincde Moncectdeotatert ammeter ite seach 
THE CHATHAM NATIONAL BANK, 196 BROADWAY, 
3 NEW-YORK, Dec. 23, 1887. 
SIXTY-EIGHTH DIVIDEND. 
The Board of Directors have this day declared a 
apie A sa ad tea of big ag PER CENT, from 
® earnings o @ past three months, 
and after Jan. 3, ids. wee 
The transfer books will remain closed until that 
date. H. P. DOREMUS, Cashier. 


THE NATIONAL SHOE AND LEATHER BANK 
OF THE CITY OF NEW- YORK, 
NEW-YORK, Dec. 20, 1887. 

QIXTY-EIGHTH DIVIDEND.—THE DI- 
rectors of this bank have this day declared a 
dividend of four (4) per cent., tree of tax, payable 
Jan. 3, 1888, until which date the transfer book 
will be closed. A. M. SCRIBA, Cashier. 





IRVING NATIONAL BANK } 
NEW-YORK, Dec. 19, 1887. 
THs BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THIS 
bank have this day declared a dividend of Four 
Per Cent., payable on and after the third day of Jan- 
uary next, until Which date the transfer books will 
remain closed. 


G. E. SOUPER, Cashier. 

FOURTH NATIONAL BANK OF THE CIT¥ 

OF NEW-YORK, , 

NEW-YORK, Dec. 22, 1887. 
TS BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE THIS 
day declared a dividend of Four per cent., pay- 
able on and after Jan, 3, 1888. The transfer book 
will remain closed until that date. 
H. BUCKHOUT, Cashier. 


THE NATIONAL PARK BANK OF 
NEW-YORK, 20th December, 1887. 
HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE THIS 
day declared a Dividend of FOUR PER CENT. 
from the earnings of the past six months, payable, 
free of tax, on and after. January 3, 1888. 
The transfer books will be closed to that date from 
224 inst. E. K. WRIGHT, Cashier. 


SAN ANTONIO AND ARANSAS PASS RAIL- 
WAY COMPANY, 
SAN-ANTONIO, TEXAS. 

The coupons of the bonds of the San Antonio and 
Aransas Pass Railway Company due Jan. 1, 1888, 
will be paid by 8S. M. Swenson & Sons, 216 Broad. 
way, New-York, or at the office of the company in 
San Antonio, Texas. U. LOTT, President. 


THE Lyons & CAMPBELL RANCH AND CATTLE 
COMPANY, NEW-YORK, Dec. 22, 1887, 
HE FIFTH SEMI-ANNUAL INTEREST 
payment on the bonds of this company will be 
made on presentation of coupons at the Farmers’ 
Loan and Trust Co., 20 and 22 William-st., on and 
after Jan. 3, 1888. 


LESTER M. CLARKE, Secretary. 


THE LONG ISLAND LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 
203 MONTAGUE 8T., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
IVIDEND NO. 6.—AT A REGULAR MEET- 
ing of the Trustees of this company, held Dec. 
15, adividend of three (3) per cent. was declared, 
gevauie Jan. 3, 1888, Transter books will close Dec. 
2 and reopen Jan. 4, 1888 


S. F, PHELPS, Jr.,"Secretary. 








CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK, i 
NEW-YORK, Dec. 23, 1887. 
FIFTY-EIGHTH DIVIDEND. 

The Directors of this bank have to-day declared a 
semi-annual dividend of FOUR (4) per cent., paya- 
bie Jan. 3, 188%, to which date, from Deo. 30, the 
transfer books will be closed. - 

ALFRED H. TIMPSON, Cashier. 


PHENIX NATIONAL BANK, 
NEW-YORK, Dec. 21, 1887. 
HE BOARD OF DIRECTOKS HAVE THIS 
day declared a dividend of three (3) per cent., 
payable on and after Tuesday, Jan. 3, 1888, until 
which date the transfer books Will be closed. 
ALFRED M. BULL, Cashier. 


THE BOWERY NATIONAL BANK, i 
NEW-YORK, Dec. 23, 1887. 
THIRTY-SIXTH DIVIDENL, 

The Directors have declared a dividend of 6 per 
cent. from the earnings of the past six months, pay- 
able free of tax on and after Jan. 3, 1888. 

R. HAMILTON, Cashier. 


NINTH NATIONAL BANK, ; 
NEW-YORK, Dec. 23, 1887. 
A DIVIDEND OF THREE AND ONE-HALF 
(3.9) per cent. upon the capital stock of this 
bank has been declared, payable on and after Jan. 3, 
1888, The transfer books will remain closed until 
that aate, H. H. NAZRO, Cashier. 


BROOKLYN TRUST ae 
BROOKLYN, Dec, 21, 1887. 
HE TRUSTEES HAVE THIS DAY DE- 
clare a dividend of five (6) per cent. from _earn- 
ings.of current six months, payable Jan. 3, 1888. 
‘ransfer books will remain closed until Jan. 4 
proximo. JAS, ROSS CURRAN, Secretary. 


MERCHANTS’ NATIONAL BANK, t 
NEW-YORK, Dec. 22, 1887. 
HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE THIS 
day declared a semi-annual dividendof Three 
and one-half (349) percent., payable on and after Jan. 
3, 1888. Transfer books closed from this date until 
Jan. 4, 18838. Cc. V. BANTA, Cashier. 











THE ELEVENTH WARD BANK. } 
NEW-YORK, Dec. 23, 1887. 
HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE THIS 
day declared a semi-annual dividend of Four (4) 
yer cent., free from tax, payable on and after Jan. 3, 
888. The transfer books will remain closed until 
that date. CHAS. E. BROWN, Cashier. 


THE BANK OF NEW-YORK, N. B. An} 
NEW-YORK, Dec. 20, 1887. 
HE BOARD OF DIRECTO#XS HAVE THIS 
day declared adividend of five (5) per cent., free 
from tax, payable on and after Jan. 3.1888. The 
transfer books will remain closed until Jan. 5, 1888. 
E. 8S. MASON, Cashier. 


THE ORIENTAL BANK, } 
NEW-YORK, Dec. 21, 1887. 
Qj EXTY -NINTH CONSECUTIVE DIVIDEND, 
)9—The Board of Directors have this day declared a 
dividend of five (5) per cent., payable Jan. 3, 1888. 
The transfer books will be closed until that date. 
NELSON G. AYRES, Cashier. 
THE GEORGIA COMPANY. 
NOTICE.—Coupons mataring Jan. 1, 1888, on the 
6 per cent. coll. trust bonds of this compnny will be 
paid on and after Jan. 3, 1888, upon presentation at 
the Central Trust Company, No. 54 Walli-st., New- 
York City. E. E. DENNISTON, Treasurer. 
NEW-YORK, Dec. 21, 1887. 


THE NORTH RIVER BANK, IN THY CITY ov 
NEW-YORK, NEW-YORK, Dec. 24, 1887. 
SEVENTY.«THIRD DIVIDEND. 

The Directors of this bank have this day declared 
a dividend of 4 per cent., free of tax. Payable on 
and after Jan. 3, 18838. 

F. R. INGERSOLL, Cashier. 














NATIONAL BUTCHERS AND DROVERS’ rt ed 
NEW-YORK, Dec. 24, 1887. 
HE DIRECTORS OF THIS BANK HAVE 
this day declared a semi-annual dividend of tour 
(4) per. cent., payable on and after Jan. 3, 1888. 
The transfer books will remain closed until that 
date. WM. H. CHASE, Cashier. 


TYE DENVER AND RIO GRANDE RAIL- 
ROAD COMPANY.—Coupon No. 3, due Jan. 1, 
1883, of the first consolidated mortgage 4 pér cont. 
bonds of this company will be paid on and after that 
date at the Fourth National Bank, New-York. 
J. W., GILLULY, Treasurer. 
NATIONAL CITIZENS’ BANK, i 
N&Ew-YorK, Dec. 23, 1887. 
A DIVIDEND OF THREE AND ONE-HALF 
4iper cent, has been de € a. pevanee to the stock- 
holders on and after Jan. 3, 1888. 
D. C. TIEBOUT, Cashier. 


THE TRADESMEN’S NATIONAL BANK, 
NEW-YoORK, Dec. 20, 1887. 3 
DIVIDEND OF THREE (3) PER_ CENT. 
ZA will be paid to ye stockholders of this bank on 
and alfterJAN. 3, 18838. 
OLIVER F. BERRY, Cashier, 








DIVIDENDS. 
LLL LLL LALAL ALO LOLOL OLA OL LNA ALL LAL ALLO ALLS LL tiny 
. — . 
Reinvest Your Dividends 
in Debentures of the FIDELITY LOAN AND 
TRUST COMPANY, Iowa. Denominations, $5,000, 
$1,000, and $500. These 
A S | X first mortgage bonds are 
Pp gE R C E N T ties of our own selection, 
and are reliable, prompt, 
and safe. Metropolitan 
Trust Company of New- 
N C O Mi York, Trustee. A person- 
E % acter of the company and 
its bonds will establish them in your fullest confi- 
dence, as it has already done with many others. 
John Patgn a ett tr ee 
COLUMBUS & ROME R’ WAY C0,, 
MOBILE & GIRARD R.R, 2d Mtg,, 
AUGUSTA&KNOXVILLE B.R.C0 
Coupons turing Jan. 1, s 
after J an. 3. 1888 upon selinpamiitons oe Tne omies at 
H. B. HOLLINS & CO., 
18 Wall-st., New-York. 
NEW-YORK, Dee. 23, 1887. 
OFFICE OF THE UNITED STATES 
ILLUMINATING COMPANY, ; 
T A MEETING le 
rectors of the Ahete Senex ey hy & it 
Carita stock of thin company be detiarede porate 
at the Mercantile Trust. Company” ry Sale aber 


Jan. 5,188, and that the transfer books be closed 

from Dec, 2, 1887, at 8 o’clock, until Jan. 6, 1888, 

at 10 0’clock, EUGENE T, LYNCH, Pres. 
Jos. W. HARTLEY, Sec. and Treas. 


OFFICE OF THE DELAWARE AND HUDSON OANALV 
COMPANY, NEW-YORK, Nov. 30, 1887. i 
QUARTERLY DIVIDEND OF ONE AND 
one-quarter (144) per cent. on the capital stock 
bo Pond per ong A bess ~ aid at by ——— Bank 
‘oe, in city, o 

eo is. £8 J m and after Thursday, 
business to-day -ustll ie mcrae oP ae et 
- un ®morning o . Dec. 

16. By ordér of the Board of Mana ers. 73 


JAMES C. HARTT, Treasurer. 
COMMERCIAL NATIONAL Bat 


secured by farm proper- 
al inquiry into the char- 
M. G. CLAPP, Treasurer, 7 Nassan-st. 
the company’s ageucy. 
59 AND 61 a ee 23, 1887, 


NEW-YORK, Dec, 23, 1887. 
THe BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THIS 
bank has this day declared out of the earnin 
for the passix months a dividend of THREE PE 
CENT. Be able to the shareholders on and after 
Jan. 6, 1883. W. W. FLANNAGAN, Cashier. 


ELEOTIONS. 


ODD DIA RAR ARR AAR Pipi 
THE LINCOLN NATIONAL BANK OF THE CITY OF 
NEW-YORK, UNITED STATES DEPOSITORY 
32 TO 88 HABT 42D-sT., NEW-YORK, Dec. 24, 1887. 
HE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE SHARE. 
holders for the election of Directors of this bank 
to serve for the ensuing year, and also for the elec- 
tion of two inspectors, will be held at the banking 
house on Tuesday, Jan. 10, 1888, between the hours 
of 12 M. and 1 o’clock P. M 


Ww. T. CORNELL, Cashier. 


A SPECIAL MEETING OF THE STOCK. 
holders of the Tolédo Brewing and Malting Com- 
pany, Limited, will be held at the office of the com- 
pany, 36 Wall-st., in the city of New-York, on the 
Vth day of January, 1888, at 11 o’clock A. M., for 
the purpose of electing five Directors and for the 
transaction of any other business as may properly 
be presented at that time. 


C, O’D. ISELIN, Secretary. 
NEW-YORK, Dec. 24, 1887. ~ 


MERCHANTS’ NATIONAL BAX 

NEW-YORK, Deo, 10, 18 7. 
T=. ANNUAL MEETING OF THE STOCK- 
holders of this bank for the election of eleven Di- 
rectors to serve the re | year will be held at the 
banking house TUESDAY, Jan. 10, 1888. Poils 
open from 12 M. till 1 ©. M. By order of the board. 

Cc. V. BANTA, Cashier. 


NATIONAL CITIZENS’ Bank, } 
NEW-YORK, Dec. 9, 1887. 
HE ANNUAL ELECTION FOR DIRECT. 
ors of this bank will be held at the banking 
house, No, 401 Broadway, on TUESDAY, Jan. 10, 
1888, between the hours of 12 M. and 1 P. M 


D. ©. TUBOUT, Cashier. 


HE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE STOUK.- 
HOLDERS ofthe STATIONERS’ BOARD OF 
TRADE for the election of Trustees will be held at 
the rooms of the board, No. 99 Nassau-st., New- 
York, on TUESDAY, Jan. 3, 1888, at 2:30 P. M. 


Polls open from 3 P.M. to 4 P.M. HENRY B, 
BARNES, President. 


NATIONAL BUTCHERS AND PROVERS’ hee 
y NEW-YORK, Dec. 7, 1887. 
HE ANNUAL ELECTION FOR DIRECTORS 
of this bank will be held at the as House, 
No. 124 Bowery, on TUESDAY, Jan. 10, 1888, be- 
tween the hours of 14 M. and 1 P. M. 
WM, H. CHASE, Cashier. 


THE MARKET NATIONAL BANK, i 
NEW-YORK, Dec. 20, 1887. 

HE ANNUAL ELECTION FOR DIRECTORS 

of this bank will be held at the banking house on 

TUESDAY, Jan. 10, 1888, between the hours of 12 


M. and 1 P. M. A. GILBERT, Cashier. 


SAVINGS BANKS. 
UNION DIME SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 
BROADWAY, 32D-5T., AND 6TH-AY, ; 
NEW-YORK, Dec, 21, 1887. 


NTEREST AT THE USUAL RATE, NAME. 
ly, FOUR per cent. per annum up to $1,000 and 
THREE per cent. on any excess over $1,000, has 
been voted for the present half year by the Board of 


Trustees, payable after Jan. 17, 1883, or, if not 
withdrawn, bearing interest from Jan. 1. 
The bank is open daily, including Saturdays, until 
8 P. M.; Mondays until 7 P. M. 
SILAS B. DUTCHER, President. 
GARDNER 8S. CHAPIN, Treasurer. 
CHARLES E. SPRAGUR, Secretary. 


ITIZENS’ SAVINGS BANK OF THE OITY 
of New-York, Nos. 56 and 58 Bowery, corner 
Canal-street. 

FIFTY-FIFTH SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND 
OF INTEREST.—The Trustees have ordered that 
interest at the rate of THREE AND ONE-HALF 
(342) PER CENT. per annum be paid to depositors 
on and after Jan. 16 on all sums of $5 and up to 
$3,000 which have remained on deposit for the 
three or six months ending Dec. 31, 1887. 

EDWARD A. QUINTARD, President. 

HENRY HASLER, Secretary. 

CHARLES W. HELD, Cashier. 


MANHATTAN SAVINGS bag i ma 
NEW-YORK, Dee. 24, 1887. 
73D SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 

The Trustees of this institution have declared in. 
terest on allsums not exceeding $3,000 remaining 
on deposit during the three or six months ending on 
the 3lstinst. at the rate of THREE AND ONE. 
HALF PER CENT. per annum, payable on and 
after the third MONDAY in January next. 

EDWARD SCHELL, President. 

C. F. ALVORD, Secretary. 


iy INSTRUOTION. 


CITY SCHOOLS. 


LANGUAGES, 


THE BERLITZ SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 
NEW-YORK, 23 WEST 23D-ST., (also HARLEM,) 
Brooklyn, 40 Court-st.; Boston, 154 Tremont-st.; 
Phila., 1,523 Chestnut-st.; Washington, 723 14th-st. 
Thorough training in French, German, Spanish, &o, 
Conversational knowledge in one or two terms, from 
$10 to $18, in small classes; also private lessons. 
Highest references. Terms begin now. 

Berlitz method introduced in other schools gratis. 


my MEISTERSCHAFT SCHOOL OF 
IMODERN LANGUAGES, 


; 17 West 42d-st., opposite reservoir. 
EDMOND GASTINEAU, A. M., Paris, Principal, 
ALL THE MOQERN LANGUAGES most quic ly 
apoken by the’ MEISTERSCHAFT SYSTEM, 
¥REE TRIAL LESSON on WEDNESDAY, at 8 P. 
M.,also8 P. M. Classes all grades, 
Native teachers. BRANCH IN BROOKLYN. 


USINESS EDUCATION, — BOOKKEEPING, 

writing, arithmetic, correspondence, ——- 
phonography, typewriting; ladies’ department; Rr 7 
vate instruction day, evening. PAINE’S COL- 
LEGE, 62 Bowery; up-town, 107 West 34th-st. 


TENOGRAPHIC AND TYPEWRITING IN- 
stitute, Walworth’s, 8 West 14th-st., (Brooklyn, 
33 Clinton-st.;) day and evening ladies’ department; 
proficiency three months; situations free; circulars. 


THE MISSES LEEDS’S ENGLISH AND 
French school for young ladies and children, 
155 West 83<-sb. BS 


J{RENCH._BY A COMPETENT TEACHER; 
80 lessons, $15. Address GENTLEMAN, Box 

261 Times Up-town Office, 1,269 Broad way. 

Miss Cc. M. WILS@ON’S SCHOOL FOR CHIL« 
DREN reopens Sept. 28. 169 West 45th-st. 


J0 INSTRUCTION.—FRANK B. CON. 
New address 155 West 46th-st. 
SPANISH. 
Prof. CORTINA, A. M., (Madrid,) 111 West 34th-st, 
BRANCH, “Brooklyn Library,” Montague-st. 


TEACHERS. 











ANJO 
VERSE. 


ESSE’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 12 EAST 

17th-st., supplies superior teachers and gov- 
ernesses; all branches; resident and visiting; Eng- 
lish, French, German, Spanish spoken; best schools 
recommended. 


Wh bd ene GOVERNESSES, PROFESSORS, 
teachers; all branches; circulars of choice schools 
with careful advice to parents; modern languages 
spoken. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 31 East 17th-st, 
between 4th-av. and Broadway. 
{OVERNESS, — LADY HIGHLY RECOM. 
Wmends her German governess, who has some 
hours disengaged; thorough in French, music, Ger- 
man, English branches. Address Mrs. Murphy, 
The Florence, 109 Kast 18th-st. 
YALE GRADUATE, AN EXPERIENCED 
instructor and private tutor, desires an engage- 
ment of one or more hours daily. C. H., Box 118 
Times Office. 








HORSES, CARRIAGES, &O 


RN eee 


. 
~ 


VAMILY GOING ABROAD OFFERS AT 
any sacrifice first-class coupé, rockaway goed as 
new, sidebar top buggy, harness, Hnglish saddle, 
bridle, rug, blankets, &c. G. MOHLER, 17 West 
44th-st., rear. 


y Haxscexs DARK BROWN HORSE; LONG 


mane and tail, 15% hands high, warranted sound 
aud kind, will sold ata bargain; price, $250. ©. 
W. TYSON, Theatre Ticket Office, Windsor Hotel. 


“in 


> 


the Aceeoe 


__SITUATIONS WANTED. 
_FEMALEm. 
THE UP-TOWN OFFICE OF THE TIMES 


The ONLY up-town office of THE TIMES is ait 
No. 1,269 Broadway. Open daily, Sundays in 
cluded, from 4 A. M. to 9 P.M. Subscriptions re 
ceived and copies of 


THE TIMES for sale, 
ADVERTISEMENTS RECEIVED UNTILOP.M 


—————— 


LADY WISHES TO TAKE CHARGE OB 
@ millinery department; th 
all its branches: 14 years’ relteech fon on 


ent employer. A ¥ 
Sttice ry ddress L. J. B., Station A, Post 


OMPANION.—BY TRA TH 
Cimes references; Frey mtv" yl Massesp hal bt 
General Hospital; either resident or traveling com. 
Ent omtroundinge, Adds ane eee Seborae 06 

bs 
South-st. Auburn, N.Y. hee ad 


(‘HAMBERMAID, &c.—BY A YOUNG GIRL, 
as competent chambermaid or ~ aavert <4 Soon 
feferencé,” Addfens Mf. Es Box 24 Tinos UE say 
. r . E., Box 
Offies, 1,269 Broadway- eee 


OOK.—FIRST-CLASS BY RESPE z 
CPeclicnwemen, thoroughly undetetande on 
Rrst-class families: Aditeee a Bee ee ae em 

S$ Tamiiies. ress A. B. C., 
Up-town Office, 1,269 Broadway. 2b oie aoe 


Se a a TITS 
DJ RESSMAKER.—BY THOROUGH CUTTER, 
perth gin! Beef —— draper, obo el gpiiiiper 

nist, a few more en men ladies 
daily; terms moderate, and Rish-otnen references, 


Address M. B,, Box 289 Times Up-town Office,} 
Broadway. sf 1,26 
DRESSMAKER.—OF UNDOUBTED ABIL 

ity: perfect fit ranteed; tailor-made enite: 
tasteful draping and trimming; original designs in 
wraps and cloaks; first-class workmangshi and 
— reasonable; samplés of work shown. at 
84 6th-av., first fioor, B. Schulich, 


ee 
DRESSMAKER.—BY THOROUGHLY COM. 
petent fitter; stylish draper; having unexcep- 
pears eo | Bos noe 8 fresgcments in families on 
easonable terms. ress tier, Box 290 
Up-town Office, 1,269 Broadway. — 


TE, 

DEESSMAKER.—ByY PARISIAN DRESS. 
maker, more customers; able to give satisfaction 

in every regard; perfect fitting, French draping; tea 

gown, hall, evening, reception dresses; 

prices; short notice. Call at 85 West 54th-st, 


eee 
RESSMAKER.—BY A PARISIAN DRESS. 

tinny od Hi pny Hg styles, On te aee at short 
ee; robes can be seen. ©: r esa 

113 West 15th-st., firat floor. . aor 


ees 
DBESSMAKER.—EXPERIENCED; MAKES 
handsome dresses at reasonable prices; corriene 
dinner, and reception dresses at short notice. ra. 
William Ellinger, 1, Broadway, near 46th-at. 


ee eS ee MAKES 
m6 dresses; reasonable prices; perfect fi 
and style guaranteed. Call or adress its. Ww. En 
linger, 1,554 Broadway, near 46th-st. 


re 
OUSEHKEEPER.—BY A RESPECTABLE 
woman as working housekeeper, where she cag 

— her ag | girl . eee: best city references, 
ress M. R. C., Box imes \- 

1,269 Broadway. b 5 sercaten ine crs 


CES 
ADY’S MAID.—BY THOROUGHLY com. 
petent French person; excellent hairdresser and 

dressmaker; unexceptionable city references. Ad. 


dress A. C., Box 276 Times U ¥ 
: a p-town Offices, 1,269 


prscerbn a, hele SOO Re TE RS TORT ES RE 
ADY’S MAID.—BY COMPETENT FRENCH 
person; first-class seamstress and hairdresser; 
best city reference; no objection to traveling. Ad. 


dress J. M., Box 369 Times Up-town Office, 1, 
Broadway. f re 


ADY’S MAID.—BY A YOUNG GERMAN 
eciite ey gaeets ect Peet ete 
Vv mily ; s ave 6 En A 
dress ¥ M., 121 Wash meee 5 Hoboken, J. 


ODEL.—BY A REFINED AND INTELLT. 

gent young woman (38 bust) as morel in sleak 
house or similar place; best city references given. 
Address L, L., Box 301 Times Up-town Office, 1,269 
Broadway. 


@ EAMSTRESS. — BY DAY; WORK WITH 
dressmaker in private family; operates Wheeler 
& Wilson; good buttonhole maker; neat hand sew. 
er. Address B. C., Box 275 Times Up-town Office, 
1,269 Broadway. 


EAMSTRESS AND ASSIST IN CHAMBER. 

work.—By & competent Norwegian girl; under- 
stands dressmaking; no objection to the country. 
Address Seamstress, 105 President-st., Brooklyn. 


pant ced: tenement ane wtnwtes bitten meen eben Let 
GQ EAMSTRESS.—BY COMPETENT SEAM, 
stress; very dressmaker: wait on lady o1 
sew by day; best city reference. Address S., Bos 
$40,Times Up-town Office, 1,269 Broadway. 


ASHING.—BY A SUPERIOR SWEDISH 

laundress, te take home washing for one or two 
first-class families; the highest recommendations 
from families with whom she lived for years as 
laundress; or would go out by the day. Address 
Mina Svenson, 121 East 119th-st. 


ASHING.—BY RESPECTABLE COLORED 
woman; all kinds done in the best manner; good 

a Call or address Laundreas, 106 West 
-at. 


THE TRADES, 


AWNBROKERS, AUCTIONEERS, JEW- 

elers, &c.—Watchmaker, 16 years’ experience, 
desires watches and clocks to overhaul; Fren 
Swiss, English, and American work thoroughly un- 
derstood; orders called for and delivered; security 
given; prices consistent with guaranteea workman- 
ship. Address HOROLOGE, Box 274 Times Up- 
town Office, 1,269 Broadway. 


MALES. 


UTLER OR FIRST-CLASS WAITER.—IN 

a private family; is capable of taking full charge 
of the dining room; excellent city references; city 
orcountry. Address 2. B., Box 368 Times Up-towr 
Office, 1,269 Broadway. 


UTLER.-—BY FRENCHMAN; FIRST-CLASS 

butler; in private family; three years’ city ref 
erences; speaks a little Engiish. Address L. L. 
Box 269 Times Up-town Office, 1,269 Broadway. 


UTLER.—BY SWISS; SINGLE; WILLING 

to serve extra during holidays; first-class per- 
sonal city reference. Address E. S., Box 372 Times 
Up-town Office, 1,269 Broadway. 


UtLse sr ENGLISHMAN WITH BEST 
of reference as first-class butler; willing and 
obliging; best reference from last and former em. 
ployers. Address Butler, 381 4th-av., drug store. 


BUTLER sy GERMAN PROTESTANT, 
single, as first-class butler in private family; 
Lest city reference from late employer. Call or ad- 


dress C. A. K., 426 4th-av. 


CCAcHtAN OR GROOM.—BY A RESPECT: 

able young man; pe city or country; under: 
stands care of horses and carriages in every respect; 
care furvace; make himself 
gentleman’s place; best reference; last empleyer 
can be seen. Address J. H., Box 272 Times Up-town 
Office, 1,269 Broadway. 


OACHMAN.—BY YOUNG MAN AS FIRST. 

class coachman in every respect; very stylish 
and careful; 12 years’ best city reference for first- 
class city driver; never had any lame or sick horses; 
always in first-class places. Call or address, three 
days, J. L., 1,626 Broadway. 
C oAcnmss AND GROOM.—BY A YOUNG 

man, lately landed in this city, having lived in 
nobiemen’s families in England and Ireland; high. 
est reference can be obtained from those whom I 
have lived with. Address T. K., 835 9th-av. 


USEFUL MAN—HOUSEWORK.—BY A MAN 
and bef meme ag wonld E work of small 
family or aged couple living on flat; terms reason. 
able; best references. Address Reliable, Box 371 
Times Up-town Office, 1,269 Broadway. 


IE 
AITER—COOK.—BY FRENCH COUPLE, 
together, in private family; man first-class 

waiter and his wife excellent cook; first-class citr 

references. Address M. M., Box 270 Times Up-town 

Office, 1,269 Broadway. 


\ TAITER.—BY A FIRST-CLASS COLORED 
man in private og f best city reference, 
Call or address Wm. Pace, 243 West 32d-st. 


HELP WANTED. 


MALES, 


GENTS WANTED.—IT HAS COME AT 

last, a book for all veterans; “ Hard Tack and 
Coffee, the Unwritten Story of Army Life,” by Joho 
D. Billings; illustrated by over 200 original sketches, 
drawn by athree years’ véteran, Charles W. Reed, 
topographical engineer on Gen. Warren’s staff; no 
trouble to sell this book. Call or address WILSON 
& ELLIS, 150 Nassanu-st., New-York. 


MISOCELLANBOUS. 


——eeeeee 


enerally usefnl aroun 





aan 
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GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS'S COGOA. 


BREAKFAST. 


By a inten knowledge ef the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutrh 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine pro 
ties of well selected Cocea, Mr. Epps has provided 
our breakfast tables with a delicately flavered bev 
érage which may save us many nee decters’ bills, 
It is by the judicious use of such articles of diet that 
@ constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hun- 
dreds of subtle maladies are floating around us ready 
to attack wherever thereis a weak point. We m 
escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves we 
fortified with pure blood and a properly nourish 
frame.—Civil Service Gazette. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. Seld only 
in halt pound tins by eers, labeled thus: 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemist 
Lenden. England. 


eters neelie-~asearona nee ASN SEES 
ATHS,—SEA-WATER TUB; RUSSIAN AND 
Turkish; open 8 A. M. to 10 P. M., except Sun- 
day; single bath, $1; newest, largest, and finest in 
the world. PRODUCE EXCHANGE, 8 Broadway, 


™ RS. MILLER, MANICURE AND CHIROP- 
odist, 319 West 44th-st. 


a a 


JURS, SEAL JACKETS, WRAPS, SACQUES, 
Paletots, Newmarkets, Ulsters, ali the latest 
styles. Finest and best-titting Seal Garments In the 
city. Prices from $75 to $400. Gentlemen’s Fur 
Overcoats in Seal, Mink, American Seal; prices 
low. All other fine Furs for ladies’ and gentlemen's 
wear. Fine Mutts and Boas in lynx and marten, 0, 
Seal Caps, Gloves, Bonnets. Large assortment of 
fine Fur Trimmings. Also redying, repairing. and 
altering of Furs. 8, CHRISTIANSEN, 366 6th- 
av., near 23d-st. 


F | 
BUSINESS OHANCES. 
V TANTED—AN ACTIVE PARTNER WHO 

can invest $15,000 in good paying business; 
first-class references required. Address Z., Box 174 
Times Office. , 
A SPLENDID 
uterprising man to take hold of a new article in 
a demand and very remunerative, EDWARDS, 
37 Broadway. 


aioe a ae 
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OPFORTUNITY FOR AN 





“OITY 1 REAL. ESTATE. 


A RARE OPPORTUNITY to pur- 
chase at a reasonable figure, on the 
choicest street on Lenox Hill, an ex- 
ceptionally attractive medium-sizé 
house, beautifally decorated and fres« 
coed, finished in hard woods, and in 
pertect order. Cards of admission from 
GEO. R. READ, 9 Pinesst. 


Diners E HOUSES | FOR SALE,—37TH- 
; st., neat Sth-av., full sized; 29 W. 38th, 39th-st, 
bthav., full sized: 4Uth-s ‘ie near Sth-av.. full 


24,8 Ashe y 38a, E, 56th, 5 and 10H. 
and le and 31 SN and 8 ¢ 67th, 38 H. 68th, 
19 BE. 69th, 17 BE. 7% $4, and 42 F. $d, $2 E. 76th, 
14 KE. 75th, 26 E. 79th, and 24 BH. S0th-st.; also 58 
and 931 5th-av¥. Othera, sizes and prices, on @ 
streets and avenues 


W. P. SEYMOUR, 171 Broadway. 


Aare MVE HOUSES, RESTRICTED 
T.Fot sale, the elegant pew dwellings 
Nos. 50, 62, 66, and 58 West 7ist-st., between Cen- 
tral k, West, and 9th-av.; 20 feet wide; four- 
story brownstone and brick, with three-story exten- 
sions. C. W. LUYSTER, owner, on the premises. 


rn ne 
SELECT LIST OF DOWN-TOWN STORES 
for inveatment, and, also, large and small strictly 
first-class up-tewn a gs at lowest prices. 
. STAV ERS & CO., 
106 Broadway. 


OEY TWO LEFT OUT OF EIGHT, 
althongh norte yet finished, “3 ose_ thorough} 
rst-clase west-side dwellings, 5, 120, and 12 
est Slstst.; $33,500 and $.000; inspection in- 
vited. SAI SAMUEL COLCO! COLCORD, Builder and Owner. 


7 $70.000 ) —THAT 2. 25- 5-FOOT FRONT, CAB- 
0. 0 einet-finish Gwelling, with artistic 
ecorations, 45 West Slst-st., in choicest block on 


the west side. Inquire on premises of SAMUEL 
COLCORD, Owner. 


EDIUM Axe EXT A LARGE, ELEGANT 
MEPS dwellings, ae av., between 79th and 
80th sts.; also, houses a 
streets. CHAS. GRAHA 
Kast 434-st. 


ELEGant NEW DWELLINGS, 14,16, AND 
18 Bast 78th-st.; dining and pantry extensions. 
pe vier GRA AM & SONS, Builders, 309 East 


acent ‘te avenue in both 
& SONS, Builders, 309 


So OEE ce ae ean 
19678-S?. — HANDSOMELY-DECORATED 
myer ng’d cela rap neat DO - with 
ades, awnings, &c rice 
ee PORTER & 662.77 8 East 125th-st. 


NEAR MT. MORRIS PARK. 
yee +) aneged brownstone on Sth-av.; size, 
t. 
ee °° ORTER & CO., 77 East 125th-st. 


STS Boi! ano hn RA Rieder in 
A —WILL.BE SOLD EXCEEDINGLY LOW 

eto quick buyers, those elegant three-story pri- 
vate dwellin “Seth. ot $th and 10th avs.; improv- 
ing neighborhood. MO} NTAGUE,9th-av. and 8ist-st. 
peas Fact aiming shen Saar rn on re tai toens ennai en nanan 


FINE LARGE HOUSE, NO. 465 LEXING. 
ton-ay. Inquite of JOHN SNIFFIN, No. 55 
East 41st-st. 


PLENDID CORNER HOUSES, gp 
av. and 76tb-st. HAS. GRAHAM & SONS, 
Builders, 809 East asst. 


———————————— EE 


BROOKLYN REAL ESTATE, 


Aaa eet AADR AARP RPO LALA 

wie NEW YEAR’S GIFT.—A HOME IN 

; taxes paid to 1889; 2,000 houses; 

ations ; ‘Gownright bargains; send for ciroular, 

Wittan iH H. GRACE, e¢orner Willoughby and 
Jay streets, Brooklyn. Open Monday. 


COUNTRY REAL ESTATE. 


SUBURBAN HOMES 
residence aloe the Erie 


on the 
ricrunrey BRIE. wiles of Now-York. 
. Miles of New-Yo 

‘Laat plans of houses. Price of 
land. um. Number ofschools and churches. 
Methods . which one can become his own — 
aud other valuable informatien. This boo 
obtained at any ticket office of the Erie Com eee, 21 for 
tive cents, or by application to L. P. FAR 
Cortlandt-st., with the amount in stamps. 


FINE FARM OF S7 1-2 AORES IN RYE, 
cornet of = -st, and Harrison-av., Westches- 
ter County, N. Y. Inguire of JOHN SNIFFIN, 
No. 55 Bast 41st-st. 


7 AUCH’S HOTEL, 
sale or exchange, fully 
TICE, 198 Broadway. 


fn 8d 


= ESTATE AT AUOTION. 


RIC Ne ed HARNETT & CO., Apetioncers, 
latauction THURSDAY, Dec. 29, 
atl2 aoleck noon, at the Real Estate Exchange and 
Auction Room, 59 to 64 Liberty- 
Superior Court foreclosure, 321, 823 ot “125th. st. 
Two oth brick tenements, 60x70x99.1 
J. R. CUMING, Esgq., Referee, 2 Wail. st. 
Maps at audtioneer’s, 73 Liberty- at. ® 


=) 


CITY HOUSES TO LET. 


top FURNISHED, 


T RENTS RANGING FROM $200 TO $500 
we have a few exceptionally weli furnished and 
~ gaa dwellings to rent for balance of Winter sea- 
V. K. STEVENSON & CO., 
106 Broaaway. 


@ RENT-FROM JANUARY TO APRIL I5A 

small fully furnished house close to Sth-av., be- 
low 34th-st.; $500 a month. For further particulars 
address J., Sth. av., Box 16 1,238 Broadway. 


A complete directory 
of desirable places for 


LONG pean ey Oe R 
furnished. A. EN- 


UNFURNISHED. 
PORTER & CO. 


DESIRABLE PRIVATE HOUSES, 
ON BEST STREETS AND AVENUES. 
MODERATE RENTS. 
OFFICE—77 EAST 125TH-ST. 


H OU S E S.UNFURNISHED AND FUR- 
nished in all parts city. FOLSOM BROTHERS, 
58 East 13th-st.. near Broadway. 


OITY FLATS TO LET. 


UNFURNISHED, 


THE CRESCENT, 


ELEGANT APARTMENTS, 
For terms apply to owners, 
HARDMAN, PECK & CO., 
PIANO WAREROOMS, 

138 5STH-AV., NEAR 19TH-ST, 


THE GRAMERCY, 
34 Gramercy Park.’ 


AN ELEGANT APARTMENT TO RENT OF 
TWO ROOMS AND BATH; SOUTHERN EXPOS. 
URE; ALSO AN APARTMENT CONSISTING 
OF FOUR ROOMS AND KITOHEN. APPLY TO 
SUPERINTENDENT. 


A —MORRIS B. BAER & CO., MANAGERS 
-of the STRATHMORE,BROADWAY, oe 
corner 62d-st., call CAR ont ‘attention to the only we 
cant apartment. All others are occupied by first- 
class Porat Low RENT of $130 month unfur- 
Dished, $160 furnished; is 3h FHET WIDE, ALL 

LIGHT, LARGE ROOMS; elaborately decorated; 
thoroughi steam heated. Passenger elevators run: 
ning all ni all night; telephone. 


pues MODEL, 48 PERRY.-8S&T,, (NINTH 
WARD,)—New, ay ed -decorated four-room 
tiate, for small, refined families and young married 


couples; references required. Inquire of janitor or 
06838 bNNET, 150 5U Broadway. ” ; 


ge pny 137 AND 139 WEST 49TH.ST. 
—One left; reduced to $46, Hampton & Berwick, 
68 to 69 West 131st-st.; ; only second flat left; $65; 
ltge, ¢, light, decorated, steam heat; hall boys. MOR: 

B. BAER & CO., Managers, 72 West 34th-st. 


WEST 93D-ST.—FIRST APARTMENT OF 
seven rooms and bath ;elevated station at corner; 
possession. session. Inquire | of Janitor. 
F LATS—UNFURNISHED. AND FURNISHED 
in all parts city. FOLSOM BROTHERS, 68 
East 13th-at., near areca ae AN 


STORES, &0., TO LET. 
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HOICE STORES AND OFFICES IN THE 
CHSiCk Building, Broadway, corner: 40th-st.; 
also, rooms guitavle for architec ts, artists, and 
classes. Apply to HORACE &, ELY, 22 2 Pine. at. 


NO CIGAR DEALERS—PART OF STORE TO 


let. Inquireof A. SPEER, producer of 
wines, § at 10 Warren-st., city. »p of still 


yery DESIRABL EK skO OND LOFT ON 
Sroadway, near Howari-st., at moderate rental 
Apply to HORACE B. KLY, 22 | Pine. st. 


{ OFTs TO LET.—NO. 8 HAST “U47TH. ST.; 42x 
$65 feet; passenger and freight elevators. 
ALDKICH ESTATE, 45 Broadway. 
(commence nse een ater meer = _____| 
WINTER RESORTS. 


OB DPLODO LL ene 


BERMUDA, 


THE LAND OF THE LILY AND THE ROSE. 


HAMILTON HOTEL 


Will open Dec, 24, 1687. For circulars, &c., address 
WALTER AIKEN, Proprietor, 
Hamilton, a, Berinuda, — 


BERMUDA, 


THE IDEAL WINTER RESORT. 


THE PRINCESS HOTEL. 


This new and commodious hotel is now open. 
ese terms, &c., address HOWK & GILMAN, 
HAMILTON, BERMUDA, or A. E. OUTER: 
BRIDGE & cO., 61 | Broadway, New-¥« New-York, 


THOMASVILLE, GA. 
PINEY WOODS HOTEL, 


Now open. 
For circular, terms, &c., apply to 
M. A. BOWER, Proprietor. 


W ATCHES, JEWELRY, &O. 
LINDO BROS, 
Have a choice selection of Diamonds, fine Watches, 
rich Jeweiry, and unique novelties. 
Broadway, corner 29th-st, 
Open untilll P.M 


» Broadway. 


HE STATE STEAMSHIP LINE 
BETWEEN NEW-YORK, GLASGOW, AND 
BELFAS f, (LARNE, } 
With through ie oH at reduced rates to Liverpool, 
London, Dublin, &c.. 
RTATE OF GEORGIA, Th., Dec. 29, 3:30 P. M. 
STATE OF NEVADA, Thursday, Tan. 12,4 P. M. 
Cabin passage, $35 and $40, according to location 
of stateroom. Excursion tickets at reduced rates. 
Steerage tickets to aud from all parts of Europe at 
lowest rates. From pier foot of Canal-st., North 
River. For aa nt Re oe care ar, apply to 
AUSTIN B cO., General Agents. 
Steerage nee ah} way. 53 3 Broadway, New-Y ork, 


~ BALDWIN’S EURO- 
PEAN EXPRESS, 


63 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK. 
ESTABLISHED FOR 87 YEARS, 


Parcels, packages, and presents to any part of 
EUROPE at LOWEST RATES. Apply to 
BALDWIN BKOTH ERS & UC & CO., 53 Broadway, — 


ANGHOR LINE. 


United States Mail Steamships. 
GLASGOW VIA MOVILLE, (Londonderry,) 
From Pier 41 North River, foot of Leroy-st. 


* Furnessia, Dec. 31, 6 A. M.:Anchoria, Jan. i4,6 A. M. 


Ethiopia, Jan. 7, noon. iDevonia,Jan. 21, 114. M. 
Rates of pets to Glasgow, Derry, Livérpool, or 

Belfast, cabin, $45.42955; 2d class, $30; steerage, $20. 
Drafts issued for any amount at current rates. 
HENDERSON BROTHERS, 7 Bowling Green. 


HORT LINE TO LONDON. 
NoRDR RU TCH ER LLOYD MAIL S&S. &. 
NEW-YORK. SOUTHAMPTON, BREMEN. 
Steamers sail from pier foot 2d-at., Hoboken. 
EXPRESS STEAMERS. 
Aller, Wed., Dec. 28, 3 P.M.) Werra, Wd..J.18,8:30AM 
Fulda, Wd.,Jan.4, 8:30 AM! Enis, Wa.,Jan.25.2:30PM 
Elbe, Wed, Jan. i1,3P.M. |Kider, Sat., Jan.28,5 A.M. 
From NEW. Yo RK to LONDON, HAVRE, BREM- 
EN. list cabin, $75 and upward per berth, according 
to location; ud éabin, $55 a berth; steerage atlowest 
rates. OELRICHS & CO., 2 Bewling Green. 


NMAN LINE.-U. S. AND ROYAL MAIL 
steaniers. For Queenstown and at ay 
CITY OF CHICAGO..... oustas Sat., 31,6 A. M. 
CITY OF RICHMOND Sat., ten. 14,6 A. M. 
BPMN hind cd dais ceahessuct tes Sat., Jan. 21, 11: BO A. aM. 
CITY OF BERLIN Bat., Jan. 29, 5A. M. 
from Inman Pier, foot of Granid- St., Jersey City. 
Cabin passage. $50 and upward. Intermediate, 
$30. Steerage, $20. PETER WRIGHT & SONS, 
General Agents, 1 Broadway, New-York, 


ED STAR LINE.—-FOR ANTWERP AND 
oe —Sailing from New-York and Antwerp 


wee 

Bene ENLAND Saturday, Dec. 31, 6 A. M. 

WAESLAND...............-- Saturday, Jan. "7, 12 M. 
Fall and Winter tates: First cabin, $60 and $75; 

excursion, $110 and $125; second cabin, $40; excur- 

sion, $72 and $80, Mteerage at vety low rates, 

PETER WRIGHT é SONS, Gen. Agents, 55 B’ way. 


COMPAGNIE GENERALE ‘t TRANSATLAN- 


FRENOHM LINE TO HAVRE. 
LA CHAMPAGNE, Traub, Sat., Dec. 31.6 A. M. 
LA BRETAGNE, de Jousselin, Sat., Jan. 7, noon. 
LA NORMAN DIE, de Kersabiee, Sat., Jan.14,6 A.M. 
LOUIS DE BEBIAN. Agent, No. 3 Bowli No. 3 Bowling Gr Green. 


mae Ga CA aby TAG D JAPANAND CHINA. 


FOR YOKOUAWA AND HONG. KONG. 
Connecting with steamship lines for other ports in 
JAPAN, CHINA STRAITS, INDIA, &e, 
Whectaah ocean nail tfo by 800 ‘miles at reduced 

rates, Steamers from Vancouver, B. C., 
ATAVIA, Jan. 2. 
PARTHIA. Jan. 30. 
ABYSSINIA, March 5, 
Each with new triple expansion engines. For passage 
and freight rates 4nd rey information Aepply to 
EVERETT FRAZAR, EK. V. SKINNE 
Japan and China Agencies, Gen. itast, Ageut C. P. R, 
124 Water-st. 337 Broadway. 


TOURS IN TROPICAL SEAS. 


Noveland unsurpassed scenery, any climate ob- 
tainable. Trips embracing from two to forty ports 
eg — ying three weeks or longer. Specially ar- 

ourist Coupons sold available upon any 
of t e S ation Line’s comtortable passenger steamers 
sailing fortnightly. fy 
$5 A DAY 
defrays all necessary expenses of a Winter tour to 
Jamaica, Hayti, Carthagena, Savanilla, Colon, Nic- 
aragua, Costa Rica, and the Mosquite Coast ports. 
Only First Cabin passengers catried. Address 
either PIM, FORWOOD & CO., Agents, 24 State-st., 
N.Y.,or THOS. COOK & SON, 261 Broadway. 


SAVANNAH FAST FREIGHT AND PAs. 
att LINE TO FLORIDA AND 
HE SoCTH AND SOUTHWEST. 


At 3 P. M. from Pier 35 North River, foot Spring-st. 

NACOOCHEE, Capt. Kempton....Tuesday, Dec. 27 

CITY OF AUGUSTA, Capt. Catherine..Th., Dec. 29 

TALLAHASSER, Capt. Fisher... {Saturday, , Deo. 31 
R. L. WALKER, Agent, Pier 35 N. 

Steamers are provided with first-class pabsohaes 
accommodations. Insurance 1-5 (one-fifth) of 1 per 
cent. If effected by 2 o’clock at 317 Broadway or at 
3 o'clock at the pier on or before day of sailing pre- 
mium can be collected at destination; otherwise it 
com be paid by shipper. Tor further information 
apply as abeve, or to 
W. H. RHETT, G. Agt., W. F. SHELLMAN, T. M., 

317 "Broadway, N. Savannah, Ga. 


OLD DOMINION STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 
Pier 26 North River, foot Beach-st. 
FOR RICHMOND, AND PETERSBURG, VA., 
WEDNESDAY AND SATURDAY. 
FOR NORFOLK TUE., WED., THUR., AND SAT. 
FOR NEWPORT NEWS AND WEST POINT,VA. oe 
TUESDAY, THURSDAY, AND SAT URDAY. 


c) All steamers sail at 3 P. M. 


Railroad connections made at all above points. 
For tickets and staterooms apply at 207, 229, 257, 
261, 303, 319, 332, and 944 Broadway, 
or at the company’s general office, 235 West-at. 


RAILROADS. 


——— ees 








oe 


WEST SHORE RAILROAD. 


N. Y.C. & H. R. R. BR. Co., Lessee. 
Trains leave West 42d-st. station as follows and 
20 minutes earlier from foot of Jay-st., N. K.: 
Detroit and Chicago, *¥:55 A. M., *6: 00, *8:15 P, M.; 
St. Louis, *6:00, 8:15 P. M. 


‘Syracuse, Buffalo, Hochester, Suspension Bridge, 


Niagara Falis, 3:15, 9:55 A. M., *6:00, *8:15 P. M. 
Utica, 3:15, *9:55, Ai1:30 A. M., *6:00, *8 : :15 P. M. 
Kingston, Saugerties, Oatskill, Albany, 3:15, *7:165, 

"9:56, A11:30 A. M., 84:00, *6:00, *8:15 P. M. 
Cranston’s, West Point, Cornwall, Newburg, *3:15, 

*7:15, *9:55, *10:15, Al1:30 A. M., $4:00, 4:10, 5, 

8:15, 8:45 P. M., and *6:00 P. M., Cranston’s, Corn- 

wall, Newburg. 

For Montreal aud Canada Hast, *6:00 P. M. 
Hamilton, London, 79:55 A. M., *6:00, *8:15 P. M. 
Toronto, (9:55 A. M., tG:00, *8:15 P. M, 

Elegant sleeping cars for Buffalo, Niagara Falls, 
Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis. 

*Daily. Daily except Saturday. Other trains 
daily except Sunday. AS leaves Jersey City P. R. 
R. station: All:20 A. M., 83;40 P. M.; Hoboken, 
West Shore Station, A11:30 A. M., 88:50 P. M. 

For tickets, time tables, parlor or sleeping car ac- 
commodations, or information, apply at oflices: 
Brooklyn—3833 Washington-st., "7230 Fulton- st., An- 
nex Office, toot of Fulton-st. New-Y ‘ork City—363. 
785, 942 Broadway, 123 Park-place, 153% Bowery, 
and West Shore Station, foot of West 42a- st., foot of 
Jay-st., North River. CG. EK. LAMBE RT, 

5 Vauderbilt-av. General Passenger Agent. 


LEHIGH VAL LEY RAILROAD, 

PASSENGER TRAINS leave foot of Cortlandt 
or Desbrosses st. as follows. 

7 A. M. for Catasauqua and intermediate points. 

8 A.M.for Geneva, Lyons, Elmira, Rochester, 
Buffalo, and the West, and principal local points. 
Chair car to Wilkesbarte. 

1 P. M. for Tunkhannock and intermediate points. 
Chair car to Tunkhannok. Connection to Reading 
and Harrisburg. 

3:40 P. M., Pittston and principal intermediate 
points. Cair car to Pittston. 

5:20 P. M., for Coplay and intermediate pofmts. 
Connection to Reading and Harrisburg. Ch: air car 
to Coplay. 

5:50 P. M, for Geneva, Lyons, Elmira, Rochester, 

3uffalo, — the West. Pullman sleepers to Lyons, 

8:15 . for Laury’s and as mere points. 

Trains leaving ats A. M. - M., and 3:40 P. M. 
connect at all points in ‘Mahiaey and Hazleton 
Coal Regions. 

SUNDAY TRAINS—8 A. M. for Mauch Chunk, 
Hazieton, and intermediate points. 

5:20 P. M. for Coplay and intermediate points. 

5:50 P. M. for Geneva, Lyons, Elmira, Rochester, 
Buffalo, and the West. ‘Pullman sleepers to Lyons. 
GENERAL EASTERN OFFICE,235 BROADWAY 


eon SM 
NEW AY. ORK.ONTARIO AND WESTERN R’Y. 

Trains leave from ferries at West 42d and Jay sts. 
as follows: 

West 42d, 7:50 A. M., Jayest., 7:30 A. M., for Mid- 
dletown, FallisDurg, Monticello, Liberty, Walton, 
Delhi, Norwich, Utica, Home, Oneida, Fulton, Os- 
Wego, Buffalo, Detroit, Chicago, Wallkill Valley 
points. 

West 42d. 4:10 P. M., Jay-st., 3:55 P. M., for Mid- 
dletown, Ellenville, Wallkill Valle ¥ points. 

West 42d, 6:36 P. M., Jay-st, 6:15 P. M., daily, 
for Middletown, Faliabuarg, Liberty, Walton, Nor- 
wich, Oneida, Oswego, Suspension Bridge, Detroit, 
Chicago, St. Louis. Buffet sleepers to Niagara Falls. 

Puliman sleeping car berths reserved at 307 
Time tables, ticketa, &c., at 207, 307, 
944, 1,323 Broadway, 737 Gth-av,, 134 Kast 125th- 
st,, 264 West 125th-st., eg et ot 8 

J, C,. ANDERSON, G. P. A., 
18 Exchange- place, Ne - York. 


Q HORE LINE—ALL RAIL ROUTE.—FOR 
Boste an, Newport, and the East. Express leaves 
Grand Central Station at 8A.M.;1P. M. Limited 
Express, and a new express train ‘at 4 P. M., except 
Sunday; fast express at 11 P. M. daily. Palace par- 
lor cars or sleeping cars to destination. 











STE AMBOATS. 


PROVIDENC E LINE. —FOR PROV IDE NCK 
direct; freight department. Steamers leave Pier 
29 (old) North River, foot of Warren-st., daily at 
4:30 P. M., (Sundays excepted,) for Providence, 
Boston, L owell, Lawrence, Nashua, Manchester, 
Clinton, F itchburg, Worcester, Portland, and all 
New-England points. Connect with Boston and 
Providence, Providence and Worcester, Boston and 
Maine, Boston and Lowell, Fitchburg and Concord 
Railroads. Insured bills ot lading given. For rates 
and information apply to 
ISAAC ODELL, 4, Agent, P. O. Box 2, 859 New-York. 


Beeston VIAI FAL LRM RIV ER ij INE. -—ON ‘LY $3 
for first-class limited tickets; REDUCTION TO 
NEWPORT, FALL RIVER, and all other points; 
steamers PILGRIM and PROVIDENCE. Leave 
Pier 28 N. R., foot of Murray-st., at 4:30 P, M. week 
days only, (Suna: ay trips will be resumed early in 
April, 1388;) connection by annex boat from 
BROOKLYN and JE RSE Y CITY at 4P.M, AN 
OROHESTRA ON EACH STEAMER. Tickets 
and staterooms sqcuned at principal transfer and 
ticket offices, at office on Pier 28, and on steamers. 
ALL FARES REDUCED 
VIA STONINGTON LINE, 
Inside Route for BOSTON, PROVIDENOCH, and 
the EAST. 
Only $3 to Boston, $2 25 to Providence. 
The large steamers Rhode Island and Massachu- 
setts leave new Pier 36 N. R., one block above 
Canal-st., at 4:30 P. M. daily, except Sunday. 


ICE COREA M. 


~~ 


ng 


HORTON’S Ic E Cc REA M. 
ALWAYS PURE AND DELICIOUS. 
Patent super-frozen BRICKS OF ICE CREAM 
to carry home; will keep hard one hour; try one. 
Depots, No. $05 4th-av., No. 598 6th-av.. No. 115 
Park-row, No. 110 East’ 125th-st., New- York, and 
No. 453 Fulton-st Grookiya 
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"eer Btw. Bork Cimes, Sunday, Becember 25, 


BOARDING AND LODGING, 


eee 


THE UP-TOWN OFFICE CE OF THE TIMES. 


The ONLY up-town office of THE TIMES is at 
No. 1.269 Broadway. Open daily, Sundays in- 
cluded, from 4 4, M.to 9 P. M. Subscriptions re- 
ceived and copies of 

THE TIMES for sale. 
ADVERTISEMENTS RE CEIV EDUNTILOP.M., 


1 —275 MADISON-AV.—HANDSOME SUITE 
_.of rooms, with or withont private table; large 
room on fourth floor, with boardand grate fire; refer- 
ence. 


Pe TH-AV. eee 1353, C ORNER 3 ATH. —FRONT AND 
rear rooms, secoud floor, with board; terms mod. 
erate. 


ETH. AV., SOUTHWEST CORNER OF Ba" re 
Jst.—Very attractive floor to let; private table it 
desired; single room. 


HANDSO VELY-FURNISHED 


6 ROOMS, 
Yirom #3 to $10; board optional; best references. 
74 West 35th. 


1 - WEST 31 ST.4%,, NEAR. 57H. ~AV. .—BEAU- 
Jtiful rooms, With super jor board; references. 








175 -ST., 36 WES’ T.—TWO DOU BLE AND 
é one single room to let, with board; references. 


\TH-ST., 42 WEST.—DESIRABLH LOCA- 
nished; 





tion; fine rooms; house large; elegantly fur- 
table superior: references. 

91 °?T-87?.. B WEST.HANDSOME ROOMS 

~~ fon second and third floors; superior table; ref- 

erences exc hanged. 


26, 75TH- ST. . SOUTHEAST CORNER 
MADISON AV. —Choice handsome suites, with 
first-class private table; liberal terms to acceptable 
parties; house under new and experienced manage- 
ment; Teference. ° 


Qs D-ST., 53 WEST.—DOUBLE AND SINGLE 
e rooms, handsomely furnished; good home; 
table board. 


330-8 -ST,, 242 RAST. —ROARD AND FUR- 
esUnished rooms; brownstone house; heat, gas, 
bath; from $5. 


36 > WEST $1 ST-S8T.—SUITE | OF ROOMS; 
prive ate table if desired; also third-floor room. 


4 ETH-ST.. 214 WEST. NEAR BROADW AY. 
e?—Second-floor alcove room; private table; also 


square room; references. 

11 EAST 29TH-ST. —LARGE, HANDSOME 
suite on second floor; superior cuisine; table 

board; references. 


144  MADISON-AV,—WITH BOARD, ELE. 
gant parlor floor, three rooms en suite; other 
front suites and rooms. 


22) WEST 124TH-ST.—PRIVATE AMEKI- 
can family will rent nicely furnished rooms, 


with or without board. 


SEVENTEENTH-ST., 61 WEST, NEAR 5TH- 
AV.—Rooms, with board, for parties desiring ex- 
cellent accommodations. 


FURNISHED ROOMS. 
1 AT | 37 WEST 32D-ST.—NICELY AND 
«comfortably furnished single rooms for gentle- 
men; moderate prices. 


93! -ST., 153 WEST.— LARGE FRONT 
oom, One flight up; nicely-furnished closets and 
running water; in private family; to gentlemen only. 


BY ATH-ST., 136 WEST, NEAR BROADWAY. 
Ut —Handsomely- furnished rooms; square or hall. 


181 424 EAST 39TH-ST. — THIRD FLOOR 
rooms, en suite or singly; also single rooms 
for or gentlemen. 


A 4 LAWYER HAVING A SUITE OF BACHE. 
lor rooms, handsomely furnished, seeks a lawyer 
to share them with him; large tooms and 
library; expense, $25 per month each. Address 
WILSON, New-York Post Office. 


O LET—A PARLOR FLOOR, FURNISHED 
or unfurnished, at 130 West 224. st., 


UN FURNISHED ROOMS. 


eee 
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QGTH-ST., 122 EAST.—ELEGANT ALCOVE 
room, back parlor, with or without board; fur- 


nished, unfurnished; very central. Owner. 





ROOMS WANTED. 


EXNTLEMAN WANTS HANDSOMELY- 

furnished room, ee bath, with or without 
board, but must absolutely be with private family ; 
highest social or business references. Address 
STUART, Box 873 Times Up-town Office, 1,269 
Broamiway. 


BOARD WANTED. 


OARD WANTED.—THREE ADULTS; OR 

rooms; privilege caterer; Ler eee: family; ’refer- 
ences. Address REFINEME Box 271 Times Up- 
town Office, 1,269 Broadway. 


ied HOTELS. 
EVERETT HOUSE, 


Ath-avenue and 17th-street, New-York. 
Centrally located, 
OVERLOOKING UNION-SQUARE. 
Table service A la carte, 

JOHN G. WEAVER, Jr., & CO, 
NEW EVERETT HOUSE RESTAURANT, 
17th-street and Unien-square, 


quiet, select resort for shopping, 
g evs Bhy and theatre parties. 
pA ISIN by UNSU RPASSBED, 


SHERWOOD HOUSE, 


681 FIFTH-AV. 
Party leaving for the Sonth desires to rent a suite 
of rooms; southern exposure. 
WINTER HOTEL HOME, 
Healthy, convenient, and luxuriously furnished, at 


HOTEL ALBERT, 


University-place and 1lth-st., New-York. 
Broadway block. 


CLARENDON HOTEL, 
4th-avenue and 18th-strect, New-York. 
On the American and European plans. 

Cc. H. KERNER, Proprietor, 


OTEL WELLINGTON, 42D-S7T. 


i; AND 
MADISON-AV.—Elegant rooms, en suite or 
singly; 


special inducements to families. O. V. 
PITMAN, Proprietor. 


RELIGIOUS NOT IOHS. 


RA en eee eee 


offers a 


At SOUTH CHURCH, STH. AY. - Cc ‘ORN ER 
of 21st-st.—morning service: “ Who is Like Unto 
Thee?’—Stainer; “Sing, Oh, Heavens!’’—Tours; 
* Behold, a Virgin’—Handel; “ Venite’—Gregorian ; 
“ Jubilate’—Tours. Sermon by the Rev, Roderick 
Terry, b. D., Hector. 

Afternoon: Praise service at 4 o'clock; “ Holy 
Christmas Night,” (trio)—Jansen; “ It Came Upon 
a Midnight Clear’—Gilehrist; ‘ Christmas Orato- 
rio’’—Bach. 

Full choir of 50, and especial soloists. 
Mrs. Sarah Baron Anderson, contralto. 
Charles H. Clarke, tenor. Francis F. Powers, bass. 
Gerrit Smith. 


LI. SOULS’ CHURCH, 4TH-AYV., CORNER 
Z 20th-st.—Sunday school, 9:45 A.M. Christmas 
sermon by the Pastor, Rev. Theodore UC. Williams, at 
11 A. M. Chfidren’s Christmas service. Rev. J 
Leonard Corning will give a pictorial sertnon at 
4:30 P. M. on “Bethlehem and the Nativity.” It 
will be illustrated by the stereopticon, with designs 
from Raphael, Correggio, Murillo, Veronese, &c. 
T he public cordially invited. 





CHERISTILAS SE RVIOCE, WITH SERMON 

by Rev. EB. C. Bolles, D. D., Pastor Univer- 
salist Church, llth-st., near 6th-av., 11 A.M. Also 
sermon at 7:45 P. M. Subjecu—‘'The Wisdom of 
Solomon.” 


ND YET AGAIN.”—BISHOP SNOW, THE 

authorized interpreter of all the my steries of 
Scripture prophecy, preaches in the University, 
Ww ashing ton- square, at 3 P. M. Come and | hear. 


DELPHI HALL, CORNER OF 7TH-AV. 

and §2d-st.—Meeting for Spiritual manifesta. 
tions at 2:30 P. M. Tests by Mrs, EK. A. Wells and 
Miss A. M. Glading. 


“ALL SOULS’ CHURCH, 489H-ST,, WEST 
+i of a av.—Rev. R. Heber Newton will preach at 
L A. X . 


¢‘COPER UNION CHRISTMAS SERVIC E 
«x for the Masses, Dec. 25. Doors open at 7; com- 
menee 7:30, Grand praise service, led by N. k, By- 
ers and chorus choir of 75 voices. Prof. W. C. Ste. 
venson of Dublin, lreland, willsing Gospel solos and 
also unite with Mr. Byers in dueta, Christmas ad. 
dress by Charles Herald. Subject: “A Great Gift 
for You To- day.” 


(CHORAL LITANY SERVICES, 4:15, 
Chureh of the Holy Spirit, Madison-av. and 66th- 
st.—Geo. F. Le Jeune and vested choir of 30 voices; 
anthem, “Moses in Egypt,” Rossini. Strangers 
welcome. 





(*HURCH OF THE MESSIAH, CORNER 
34th-st. and Park-av.—Services at 11 A. M, Sere 
mon by the Rev, Robert Collyer; subject—“ A Ser- 


mon for c hristmas Mor ning. se 


CHRISTMAS CAROLS WILL BE SUNG BY 
/ the children at the Five Points House of Indns- 
try, 155 Worth-st., Wm, F. Barnard, Supt., on Sun- 
day at 3:50 0’clock. The public cordially invite a. 


] ISCIPLES OF © ‘HRIST,. S6TH.ST., NEAR 
Sth-av.—Preaching Sunday morning and even- 
ing t by the Pastor, the Rev. B. B. Tyler. 


iy IRS. ANNA J. JOHNSON, EVANGELIST 

and Christ healer, having returne d, will preach 
Sunday evening at 7: 30; sut bje cl— ‘The Kingdom of 
God has come nigh unto thee.” All are invited, 
200 West 59th-st. Healing ser views from 10 to 1% 
daily. 


T. MARKS Cl c HURC HH, 2d. AY. “O ORNER 

10th-st., Rev. J. H. Rylance, D. Dd. Rector,—Serv- 
‘aan. 11 A. M. and 7:45 P.'M.: the Rector will 
preach; appropriate music will be rendered at both 
services by quartet and chorus of 30 voices under 
direction of BK. J. Fitzhugh. 


ST. ‘STEPHEN’ im CHURC HH, 
46th- st., north side, between 5th and 6th ava. 
"The Rev. A. B. Hart, Rector. 
Service on Sunday at 11 A. M. and 4 P. M. 
Sr; TIMOTHY'S EPISCOPAL CHURCH, 
$2 West 57th-st.—Rev, Wh. OU. Flagg. b. D., ofl. 
cis utes C hristmas s Day at 10: 3O A.M. and 7: 30 P. M. 


MVHE SOCIETY FOR KTHICAL CUL JTURE. 
. —Dr. Stanton Coit will lecture before this Society 

at Chickering Hall on Sunday, Dec. 25; subject— 
* Adoration of Jesus.’ Doors open at 10: 30; close 

atil:15. Allinterested are invited to attend. 


rE 








UP-TOWN OFFICE OF THE 
TIMES is at 1,269 BROADWAY, between let 
and 32d sts 


3 ONLY LC 


} and future generations a worl 


AMUSEMENTS. 


PER RPBLLLLOLIIL PIII LI AA PA 


ALY’S THEATRE. BROADWAY & 30TH-ST. 
nder the management of Mr. AUGUSTIN DALY. 
Orchestra, $1 50; dress \ circle, $1; 2a balcony, 50c. 


*,* Ninth week, (gern h to. Zoth time.) Unabated 


The spectator forgets heisin atheatre. * * * He 
seems to be looking at real life in a highly attractive 
form. * * * NOTHING BETTER HAS EVER 
BEEN DONE ON THE STAGE OF 


THEATRE.—TIMES, 


DALY’S 


EVERY NIGHT at 8:15, 
Atigustin Daly’s greatest success, 


RATLROAD OF LOVE. 


ho iss ADA REHAN, 
aa tT, PHBE 


Mrs. GIt- 
RUSSELL, EVA 
SOK, ; Mr. JAMES LEWIS, 
ISHN DRE W, CHARLES FISH- 
R, GEORGE OLARKE, OTIS 
3K ID YNER, CHARLES LE- 
— ‘LERCQ, WILLIAM GILBERT, 
&e., 
LOVE. 


RAILROAD | 


o |E 


&c. 
During Act 1—A PAVANE! 


Act 1, Stopping on signal !! 
Act 2, An open switch!! 
Act 3. Limited express !! 

| Act 4. Way accommodation !! 


*.* The EVENING POST says in a second notice: 
“Itis most satisfactory to know that the ‘ Railroad 
of Love’ is enjoying the prosperity to which it is en- 
titled by its merits. * * * Its scenes are among 
the daintiest bits of gentiine light comedy ever pre- 
sented by this admirable company, atid the delight 
with which they are received proves that the public 


knows well how to appreciate an artistic perform- 
ance.” 


‘THREE MATINEES CHRISTMAS WEEK: 
MONDAY—Christmas Holiday Matinée. 
WEDNESDAY~—Special Holiday Matinée. 
SATURDAY—Regular Holiday Matinée. 


AN OPEN LETTER. 


WALDEMERS, BRIDGEPORT, CONN. } 
DEC, 24, 1887. 
Rising phenix-like from the ashes of my fifth 
great fire, which only served to illuminate my 
path of duty as the Amefican people’s champion 
amusement provider, I have taken into equal 
partnership my energetic and experienced friend 
and formier associate, Jas, A. Bailey. We have 


enlarged and vastly improved the greatest show 
on earth, which we prepose to establish as a 
permanence, with a reserve capital of several 
millions of dollars. Atanearly day we intend 
to establish in several of the largest American 
cities permanent museums containing ‘many 
thousands of natural, artificial, mechanical, and 
scietitific curiosities. Each museum will be sup- 
plied with an immense tecture room, in which 
will be given lectures on all important subjects. 
mare ting amusements will also be prodaced 
upon the same stage. including pantomimes, 
aetna tableaus, and moral dramas. The 

arnum and Bailey Show will resent to this 





’s fair and a 
moral school of object teaching of unexampled 
variety and si or excellence, more amusing, 
instructive, comprehensive, and vast than was 
ever before seen or am ed of. 

It is the pride of my deck ining eats that Iam 

able to give as the result of my loug life of ex. 

perience and I ivernte ned effort that imocent and 

educations ersion which every one con- 
set ves tha human. nature imperntively de- 
manda, > | on Monday, March 1'2 next, I shall 
= Fo Madison-Square or undoubted. 
7 the best and greatest as well as certainly 
the most varied and extensive show ev er or- 
ganized in any country. My many agents in all 
parts of the world have already collected every 
animal and feature of a character to incrense 
the instructive and educational departments 
and greatly add to the general merit of the ex- 
pag y+ all of which will positively be shown 
on the date mentioned, 

The public’s obedient servant, 


PHINEAS T. BARNUM. 


CASINO. BROADWAY AND 39TH.-ST. 
Evenings at 8. Matinée Saturday at 2. 
Special matinées Christmas and New Year’s Days. 


SUGUESS GREATER THAN EVER. 


A magnificent production most beautifully pre- 
sented 


THE JOLLIEST OF ALL COMIC OPERAS. 


MADELON 


Journal~A booming success, full of comedy. 
Received with centinnous laughter and applause. 


PARIS BY DAY AND NIGHT. 
THE GREAT BARICADE SCENE. 
THE KING’S VIOLINISTES. 
THE GRAND MARCH “ON TO PARIS.” 
THE THREE FUNNY DOCTORS. 
THE CHARMING SABOT DANCE. 





Great cast, magnificent costumes, scenery, &c., &c. 
Chorus of 50, auxiliaries 50, orchestra 25. 
Admission 50c. Seats secured two weeks in advance. 


CHICKERING HALL. FINCK. 


THE NATIONAL CONSERVATORY OF 
MUSIC OF AMERICA, 


128 EAST 17TH-ST., NEW-YORK, 
Has invited 


Henry T. Finck, 


Musical Editor of the Evening Post, 
(Author of “ Romantic Love and Personal Beauty, ") 
To deliver a course of 


FOUR LECTURES AT CHICKERING HALL. 


SATURDAY EVENING, JAN. 7, 
“HOW COMPOSERS WORK.” 


THURSDAY EVENING, FEB, 23, 
“CHOPIN, THE GREATEST GENIUS OF THE 
PIANOFORTE.” 

THURSDAY EVENING, MARCH 15, 
“ITALIAN AND GERMAN VOCAL STYLE.” 


SATURDAY EVENING, APRIL 14, 
“MUSIC AND MORALS.” 


Tickets for the course, with reserved seat, $5; 
single tickets, $1 50; general admission, $1. 
For sale at C hickering Hall, 


METHOPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE, 


Pa 
| HOF WANN CONCER’ ERTS, PF 
uuder the personal direction of Mr. HENRY E. 
ABBEY, of Abbey, Schoetfel & Gran. 
TUESDAY AFTERNOON, Dee, 27, 3. 
SATURDAY EVENING, Dee. 81, 8:15. 
JOSEF HOFMANN, 
Accompanied by 
MME. MELENE HASTREITER, 
Prima Donna Coutralto; 
THEODORE BJORKSTEN, 
ANNA, Baritone; Miss NE [TIE CARPENTER, 
Violiniste; Mme. SACOONTI, a Signor R. 
SAPPIO, Accompanist, and ADOLPH NEUEN. 
DORFF’S Grand Orchestra. 
_ Seats nowW on sale. Weber grand piano used. 


BALL AND RECEPTION 
220 REGIMENT, N. G. S. NY, 


IN AID OF NEW ARMORY FUND. 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE, 
TUESDAY EVENING, Jan. 10, 1888. 
TICKETS, FLVE DOLL ARS, 
TICKETS for sale by T. L. Miller, 1,151 Broad- 
way; W. C. Mealio, 416 B’way, and A. Wilkinson, 
145 Bway. Boxes and reserved seats at armory, 


14th-st., noar 6th-av., Monday evenings, and A. Wil- 
kinson, ‘145 > B’ way. 


‘BIJOU OPERA HOUSE. 


Evenings at. Wed. ana Sat. Mats. at 2. 
GRAND CHRISTMAS MATINEE TO. 
MORROW. 

UNQUALIFIED SUCCESS. 3D MONTH. 
——-__—_—_——- © 


| RE 1's | 


Tenor; Signor DE 








RICE’S CORSAIR. 
CORSAIR. 


* 

*,* At the Christmas Matinée and Night Perform. 
ances éach@attendant will be presented with an 
elegantiy-bound volume of ©. A. Byrnes’s book of 
Fairy ‘Sales, entitled ‘‘ DREAMLAND.” 


we MONDAY, JAN 9, 100th and Souvenir Night. 


“OLD GUARD” RECEPTION. 


THE GREAT MILITARY BALL OF THE 
SEASON. 

METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE. 
TUESDAY EVENING, JAN. 17, 1885. 
Tickets, $5, admitting Gentleman and Ladies, 
ee be had at the Armory, 5Sth-av. and 1ld4th-st., 

at Miller’s Theatre Ticket Ottice, 104 Broadway. 


FIFTH-AVENUE THEATRE. 
Prepenees and Manager..... Mr. JOHN STETSON 


Evening at 8:30. Matinée Saturday. 


MR. RICHARD MANSFIELD 


In the play founded on Stevenson's atrange story, 


DR. JEKYLL AND MR. HYDE. 


FIFTH-AVENUE THE ATRE. RE. SPECIAL. 
Mr, Stetson has arranged with Mr. W. 1. Foster, 
manager of the 
LOSTON IDEAL OPERA COMPANY, 
For a series of representations, commencing 
TUESDAY EVENING, JAN. 17, 

With a production of Donizetti's 
DAUGHTER OF THE REGIMENT, 
PRIMA DONNA Mile. ZELIE DE LUSSAN, 
(of New- York.) 


THEATREC OMIQUE .125th- st. ‘bet. 3a& Lex.avs. 
p > ty iy eS. a ae Manager 
Extra oy ag Christmas Week. Christinas 
MONDAY. Mr. A. Paimer’s? Day. 
Greatest Madison-Square Theatre success, entitled 
JIM THE PBNMAN. 
JIM THE PENMAN, 
Extra matinée MONDAY, Christmas Day. 
MatinGée MONDAY and matinée SATURDAY. 
Jan. 2, GEORGE S§S. KK NIGHT. Prices as usual. 


QTOC SKHOLDERS BOXES AND BEST 
seats for the opera, Josef Hofmann, and all thea- 
tres at TYSON’S Theatre Ticket Office, Windsor 
Hotel. ‘Telephone eall, 181—3t ,. 


EV. DR. MAY NARD, F. RV. S eg C HICK- 
ering Halli. “Jerusalem and The Holy Land 
Illustrated,” Wednesday, 3:30, Tickets at office of 
c Chickering Hy = 
XERC ISE, “HEA ALTH, AMUSE MENT.—J. 
4WOOD'S Gymuasivm, No. 6 East 28th-st.; open 
day and evening. 














1887, Sister | Buges. 


AM USEMENTS. 


PO RAN PAA 


“AMERICAN INSTITUTE. 
2d and 3d avs., 63d to 64th st. 


BIG SUCCESS! BIGGEST SUCCESS! 


ROBBINS’ WINTER CIRCUS. 


ELEVATED 2 
RINGS. STAGE, RINGS. 


One Hundred Skilled Performers. 
Merry Christmas! Merry Christmas! 


Have you seen the Elephants dance ? 
Have you seen the Fiephants drill? 
Hiave you seen the Ladies ride? 

Have you seen the Ponies’ tricks? 
Have you seen the Tight-rope Walkers? 
Have you seen the Airy Queens? 

Have you seen the Roaring Lions? 
Have fon séen the Baby Yak? 

Have you seen the Bareback Riders? 
Have you seen the Female Gymnasts? 
Have you seen the Handsome Horses ? 
Have you seen the Whole Great Circus? 


50 BEAUTIFUL LADY ARTISTS, 
Menagerie. Museum, and Circus Combined. 
Special Christmas Day Matinée to-morrow at 2 P. 


M. and evening at 8 o’clock. 
TO-MORROW. TO-MORROW. 


SEB SANTA CLAUS AT THE CIRCUS! 
SEf£ KRIS KRINGLE AT THE CIRCUS! 
SEE ST. NICHOLAS AT THE CIRCUS! 
Doors open one hour before all performances. 
Reserved seats, 25 and 50 cents. Sdats in boxes, $1. 
All seats reaerved one week in advance. 
4 The matinées specially devoted to ladies and chil 
ren. 
TWENTY-THIRD-STREET TABERNACLE, 
OPEN SUNDAY, 1 TO 10 P. M. 


DAILY FROM 10 A. M. TO 10 P. M 


TO-DAY, 


EXHIBITION OF 
MUNKACSY’S GREAT RELIGIOUS PAINTING 


CHRIST 
CALVARY 


(Seen in New-York by over 54,000 visitors.) 
AND DESCRIPTIVE 


LECTURES 


welivered gvery honrin the afternoon and at 8 and 
o’clock in the evening by the 
REV. one. L. HUNT, D. Bs REY. Ss. T. GRA- 
HAM, AND PROF. DR. PARAL LT, 
DAILY LECTURES AT 8 P.M. AND 8 P. M 
Admission, 50 CENTS 


DOCKSTADER’S MINSTRELS, 
29th-st. and Broadway. Nightly, 3:30. Saturday 
Matinée, 2:30. 

No extra for seats in advance. 


FERED YINIERD SOLE as 
GRAND CHRISTMAS MATINEE TO-7 
MORROW, 2:30. | 


Many bright and seasonable features in our 
NEW XMAS PROGRAMME, 


Qs 
Fresh res DOCKSTADER’S successful end 
song, “I doubt if iteveroceurs;” Mr. Rieger’s new 
song, “ Thetrumpet sounds,” 
from “ Lucia” in the first part. 

Christmas tree, from which toys and confectionery 
are given the children every performance. 
First appearance of ga: DORNAN, the English 

as 
Laughable incident, entitled “ Christmas Carol vs. 
Pat Carroll.” 
A new song and dance diversion, called the 
ELASTIC BOYS. 

An excruciatingly funny extravaganza, entitled 


BUFFALO | BILLS BIG INJUN. 


and the grand sextet 


© 


The pt 
Marion 
tained. 

DOCKSTADER in a specialty dedicated to the 
children, and entitled 

MODERN MOTHER GOOSE. 
All the familiar nursery rhymes in a new form. 
A genuine down South Kthiopian sketch, entitled 
OUR HENRIETTA 

More fun at every performance than all the stook- 

sae hung up in New-York last night could possibly 


NOW OPEN 


GETTYSDURG 


PHILIPPOTEAUX, 


TRUE TO NATURE AND HISTORY 
IN ALL RESPECTS. 


OPEN DAY AND EVENING. 


4TH-AV. AND 19TH-ST., 
One block north of 


UNION-SQUARE, 


WALLACK’S, 
Under the direction of Mr. HENRY E. ABBEY. 
TO-MORROW, (MONDAY,) DEC. 26, 
LAST TWO ERFORMANCES 


oF 

FORGET ME NOT. 

FORGET ME NOT. 

FORGET ME NOT. 

MATINEE A'T 2:15, 

MATINEE AT 2:15, 

EVENING AT 8:15. 

Characters by 

Mr. OSMOND TEARLE, Miss ROSE COGHLAN, 
Mr. HARRY EDWARDS, Mme. PONISI 
Mr. J. W. PIGOTT, Miss NETYA GUION. 


The Theatre will be closed “on Tuesday evening for 
a dress rehearsal of the new play. 


pronounced 1 hit of Sheppard, Maxwell & 
musical skit, MUSIO MAD, will be re- 


WEDNESDAY EVENING, DEC. 28, 
Blaborate production of the new comedy 
IN THE FASHION, 
IN THE FASHION, 
IN THE FASHION, 
Box book how open. 
MADISON-SQUARE THEATRE, 
Mr, A. M, PALMER 


PERE TEE PICT ES Sole Manager 
Evenings at 8:30. Saturday Matineés at 2. 


¢ 7 
4TH WEEK OF All 
41TH WEEK ; ’ 


OF 
4TH WEEK OF 


Holiday Matinées, ELAINE, 
MONDAY, Dec. 26, Jan. 2.4 —-© 





MADISON-SQUARE THEATRE. 


— 
| WOOLLETT REL ITA) ALS. | 


" Sate we 


Mr. A. M. Palmer has the pleasure to announce that 
©—-—- Sn age Re NG nee 
| MR. SI DNEY WOOLLETT 


will give his series of six 
PORTIC RECITALS 
on Monday afternoons, at 3 o'clock, 
BEGINNING MONDAY, JAN. 16. 
SUBSCRIPTION TICKETS FOR THE SERIES, 
$5, can be secure ad at at the box office. 


LYC EU iM THE ATRE. 
LYCEU 
LYCEU UM THE ATRE DER ae TH 
*,*Matinée Monday, (C hristmas. ) 
LYCEUM THEATRE, 13d-st., 8:16. 
Daniel Frohman. Manager 
THE WIFE, Messrs. Kelcey, Miller, 
THE WIFE, \— Wheatcroft, Le Moyne, 
. E 3 Walcot, Dickson, Bel- 
~—| 57'TG flows; Misses Cayvan, 
E —| TIME, |Dillon, Henderson, Cro. 
THE be ly, Mrs. Walcot, and 
ane : Mra. Whiffen. The new 
society comedy. At 8:15 
Xmas and Saturday. 


“TOM RISTALAS MATING ON MONDAY, 2. 

LYCEUM THEATRE THE WIFE, 

LYC EU i ie 7S SAS THE WIFE, 
“Many merits and few defects.”—World. 


CHICKERING HALL. Mme. Iima De Murska. 
THURSDAY EV>:.NING, Dee. 29, at 83:18 P. M., 
GRAND OPERA 'p IC CONCERT. 

Mr. MAX STRAKOSCH begs to announce that 
he will have the honor of presenting to the public, 
after an absence of several years, Mme, ILMA DE 
MURSKA, who will be accompanied (through the 
courtesy of Messrs.’ Abbey, Schoeffel, and Gran) by 
the following artists: Mr. Theo, bjorksten, Tenor; 
Sig. de Anna, Baritone; Sig. Carboni, Butfo: Mme. 
Saccoui, Harpist; Mme. Kugenie De Roode, Pianiate, 
and Miss Nettie Carpenter, Violin Virtuoso. Adolph 
Neuendorff, Conductor. Seats on sale at Chickering 
Hall and at Schuberth & Co.’s, No. 23 Union. 
square, 

STAR THEATRE LAST WEEK. 
Lessees andl Managers. ..... Abbey, Schoeffel & Grau, 
WR. AND MRS. W. J. FLORENCE, 

MR. AND MRS. W. J. FLORENCE, 

MR. AND MRS, W. J. FLORENCE, 
Christmas Matinée and Evening. 
DOMBEY & SON. 

MR. FLORENCE as CAPT. CUTTLE, 

Pog! Evening, Dec. 27. 

THE GHTY DOLLAR. 

*,.*Monday, Jan. 2, * LDWIG NIEMANN 
Seats now on sale. 


STEINWAY HALL. 
DONNELLY’S 
POPULAR SUNDAY CONCERTS. 
tt a ee 
TO-NIGHT,| FIRST-CLASS lpoOlNIGHT. 
1 O-NIGHT.| ARTISTS TO-NIGHT. 
POPULAR PRICES—2 ie, $5c., 50c. 


EDEN MUSEE. Z3D-ST. 2 5TH &6TH AVS. 
Open from ‘ to i 1. 
New Groups, New Paintings, New Attractions, 
TWO GRAND C ONCER Ts, 
AT 2 AND 83S, BY 
E RDEL YI NAOZE 
and his HUNGARIAN ORCHESTRA, 
Recone exhibition of Paintings now open. 
INDAY ADMISSION, 23 CENTS. 
Ajee v, the Mystifying Cl hess Automaton. 


PH IAL 1A. ~ Mon day, ext ra ) mating e, Pechshulze. 
Evening, Millécker'’s opera, Kettelstudent. 
‘Tuesday, extra matinée, Schneewittchen. 
Evening, iirst appearance of Erust Possart. 

Dis Bluthochzeit. 


ARCHITECTURAL L BAG Uk, 
THIRD ANNUAL BXNHIBITION, 
FIFTH-AVENUE ART GALLERIES, 
STH-AV. AND SSTH-ST. 
Open day and evening. Admission, 25 cents- 





4th. av. aud 2 


N RAABE, 


_____ AMUSEMENTS. 


CHARITY BALL. 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE, 


THURSDAY, JAN. 5. 
MANAGERS. 


wre. Sidney Appleton, ore. Walter Ringstand, 
Mrs, Charlies E. Appleby, Mrs, Geo. Kings pat 
Mrs. William Amory, Jr., Mrs, Charles wh ver 
Py Z. vT. Aterbucy, sete. am 
rs, Harry Alexandre, rs, Joseph La a 
Mrs. Arthur Bissell, Mra. Hicks om = 
Miss Leary, 
Mrs. 8. Loeb, 


Mra. B. H. Bristow, 
oo Cc, fe ag rg on a 

rs. Ballon, Mrs. Murray Livingston, 
Mrs. Heber Bishop, Mrs, W. ray Miller, 
Mrs. J. O. Barron, Mrs, T. B. Muegrave, 
Mrs. ¥. R. Brady, Mrs. Theo. ye Soran, 
Mrs. F. Barker, Jr., Mrs. Bradl artin, 
Mts. C, H, Baldwin, Mrs. John MeGinnia, 
Mrs. D. Butterfield, Mrs. D. 0. ee 
Mrs. A. FE. Bateman, Mrs, John L. B. Mott, 
Mrs. G. R. Blanchard, Mrs, Alex. L, Morton, 
Mrs. Calvin 8. Brice, Mrs. Chas. F, MacLean, 
Mra. LOG. L. Benedict, Mrs, Jordon L. Mott, Jt., 
Mrs, James FE. Brush, Mrs. W. B. Neftel, 
Mrs. George C. Clark, Mrs. Robert Nicol, 
Mrs. C. F. Chandler, Mrs, Peter B. Sec A 
Mrs, William G, Choate, Mrs. Edward Oothaa 
Mrs. B.S. Church, ate. b og Bentley il 


Mrs. Austin Corbin, 
Mrs. EB. C. Cowdin, Mrs. Weary © thout, 
rs. Amos Coittine. Mrs. Chas. . Pomerey vy. 
Mrs, BR. R. Colgate, Mrs. J. Fred Pteraon, 
Mrs. Addison Cammack, Mrs. Geo. Place, 
Mrs. Charles W. Cooper, Mrs. Geo. H. Potts, 
Mrs. Andrew Carnegie, Mrs. John BE. Parsons, 
Mrs. J. Coster, Mrs. J. Pulitzer, 
Mrs, E. Lees Coffey, Mrs. Wm. A. Pe 
Mrs. Robert Chapin, Mrs. Olarence Postley, 
Mrs. A. De Castro, Mrs. J. W. Pinchot, 
Mrs. W. G. Davies, Mrs. Puiraqes _— 
Mrs. Clarence 8. Day, Mrs. Jules R ayasl. 
Mts. Wm. ee Draper, Mrs. John A, Robinson, 
Mrs. Jos. W. Drexel, Mrs. Marshall 0. Roberts, 
Mrs. R. Ogden Doremus, 
Mrs. Howland Davis, 
Mrs. Paul Dana, 
Mra. Jacob De Groot. 
Mrs. yemrag % Depew, 
Mrs. Arthur Dodge, 
Mrs. J, Dal Serve, 
Mrs. Henry M. Day, 
Mrs. R. 8. Sly, 
Mrs. L. Edward Frith, 
Mrs, Seth B. French, 
Mrs. Edward M. Felt, 
Mrs. H.C. Fahnestoek, 
Miss Furniss, 
Mrs. Fred Goodridge, 
Mrs. James W. Gerard, 
Mrs. Ogden Goelet, 
Mrs. Douglass Green 
Mrs. Theo. Katie Gibbs, 
Mrs, James J. Goodwin, 
Mrs. Nicholas Gwynne, 
Mra. Thomas Garner, 
Mrs. Garrison, 
Mrs, Elbridge T. Gerry, 
Mrs. John Graham, 
Mrs. Siegfried Gruner, 
Mrs. Harold Godwin, 
Mrs. Thomas Hitchcock, 
Mrs. Thomas Hicks, 
Mrs. S. C. Hatriot, 
Mfs. Russell G. Hoadley, 
Mrs. John Hone, Jr.. 
Mrs. mate Harriman, 
Mrs. L. C. Hamersiley, 
Mrs. W. A. Hammond, 
Mrs. Theo. Havemeyet, 
Mrs. W. Tod Helmuth 
Mra, Abram 8. Howitt, 
Mrs. C. P. Huntington, Mrs. M. Orme Wilson, 
Mrs. J. Buchanan Hous- Mrs. 8. J. Walker, 
ton Mrs. Gerardus ynkoop, 
Mrs. John D. Jones, Mrs. , 3 G. Woodhouse, 
Mrs. John H. Inman, Mrs. W - Boers Webb, 
Mrs. John W, Kohisaat, Mrs. W. H 
Mra. Edmund Knower, Mrs. Seventy “Waddell, 
Mrs. Jared T. Kirkland, i John Wells, 
Mrs. rv Kip. Mrs. Woodward, 
Mrs. A. C. Kingsland, Mrs, Johan Zerega, 


President Cleveland, Mr. Thomas Howard, 
Gov, David B. Hill, Mr. Henri es 
Hon. Abram 8. Hewitt, Hon. John 
Mr. J. H. V. Arnold, Mr. F. A. ‘Tenks 
Mr. Henry Allen, Mr. Geo. Kemp, 
Mr. Wallace C. Andrews, hy Eugene Kelly, 
Mr. 8. L. M. Barlow, t. John J. Knox, 
Mr. L. M. B r. Arthur Lear 

ane, 


5 aah J. a _ a 

rs. 

Mrs. Sinner: Dillon iptey, 

Mrs. ‘Alfred Ra 

Mrs. Geo. BR, Thentelin, 

Mrs. Jesse Séligman, 

Mrs. Samuel ane 

git. ¥. Hopkinson Smith, 
Mrs. W. W. Sherman, 

Mrs. W. H. Starbuck, 

Mrs. Geo. L. Scott, 

Mrs. BE, C. Sampson, 

Mra. Wager Swayne, 

Mrs, eo Sloane, 

Mr. Paran Stevens, 

Mrs. Thos, Satterthwaite, 

Mrs. D. Henry Smith, 

Mrs. Ba. Stevens, 

Mrs. Gus, H. Schwab, 

Mrs, Jas, 0. ‘Sheldon, 

Mrs. Walter Stokes, 

Mrs. Marion Story, 

Mra. R. W. Stuart, 

Mrs. A. Van Santyvoord, 

Mrs. Oliver Sufuner 
Teall, 

Mrs. Lawrence Turntre, 

Mrs. James Thompson, 

Mrs. Von B. Thompson, 

Mra. oe Tuckefman, 

Mrs, F Thurber, 

Mrs. R. ‘at Townsend, 

Mrs, Sormalius Vander. 


at. 
Mrs. H. ©. Valentine, 
Mrs. Henry Villard, 
Mrs. M. D. Van Doren, 
Mrs. Richard T. Wilson, 


Dr. W. T. Mr. Woodbury 
Mr. G. Van N st Baldwin, ot J. Bowers Lée, 
Mr. John Benjamin, Mr. Jefferson M. Levy, 
Mr.Goldsborough Banyer Mr. Johnston Livingston, 
Mr. J. William Beek Mr. Ed. Montagne, 
Dr. Fordyce Barker, Dr. W. T. Lusk, 
on. Gunning &. Bedford, Mr. John B, Leech, 
Mr. Robert F. Bixby, Dr. J. W. MeLane, 
Mr. John Bloodgood, Mr. H. Ray Miller, 
Mr, E. B. Baich, Mr. Abram Mills, 
Mr. Abram Baudonine, ue Hen penry MeVicker, 
Mr. O. D. Baldwin, ore Moss, 
Capt. Warren ©. Beach, - ME Paine S$. Miller, 
Dr. 8, 8. Burt, Mr. K. Clarentée Moller, 

. 8. Van R. Cruger, Mr. Louis Mesier, 

. Smith Clift, Mr. Logan G. Murray, 

. Henry Clews, Mr. Thos. Nast, 

. G. W. Cotterel, Mr. De Lanoey Nicoll, 

. ©. F. Chickering, Mr. A. de Navarro, 

. John Cadwalader, Hon. James Otis, 

‘Juan M. Ceballos, Mr. Robert Olyphant, 

. EF. R. Coudert, Mr. Morton Peyton, 

. MH. Le Grand Cannon, Dr. ; I. Partri a 
Mr. Leslie Cotton, Mr. Thomas W. Pearsall, 
Mr. David Crooker. Mr. Sam. L. Parrish, 
Hon. Allen Campbell, Mr. James Y. Parker, 
Mr. F. Brockholst Cutting, Mr. Arthur J. Peabody, 
Dr. H. Holbrook Curtis, Mr. Thomas Peyton, 
Mr. Francis Culbert, Mr. Wm. Pullman 
Mr. Alfred Conkling, Mr. Whitelaw Reid, 
Jir. Robert Center, Hon. Charies Rapallo, 
Mr. Isaac P. Chambers, Mr. Wm. Rockefeller, 
Mr. G. F, Crane, Mr. Lucius Tuttle Rossi. 
Mr. Mattrin Delafield, ter, 

», Charles A. Dana, Mr. James Robinson, 

. Wiliam B. Dowd, Mr. Allen thorndike 

. A. G. Diekenson, Rive, 
Mr. Lewis L. Delafield, Mr. Horace Russell, 
Hon. Smith Ely, ame. Ps Randolph Robin- 


Mr. Josiah M. Fiske, 
Mr. Henry Fitzhugh, Mr. oat. W. Robbins, 
Major-Gen. sperman 


Mr. Roswell P. Flower, 
Mr. P. A. Fachiri, = 
tiel 


Dr. Ed. G. Freli h, 
Mri H. B. G. Fisher, Mr. Henry Stuart, 
Mr. Augustus C. Gurnee, Mr. Robert Sewall, 
Mr. Geo. F. Garr, Mr. Gilbert Speir, Jr., 
Mr. Warren Goddard, Jr., Mr. Ed. C. Stanton, 
Mr. W. H. Gunther, Jr., Mr. Anson has gy Stokes, 
Mr. James B. Grosvenor, Mr. Wm. Stokes, 
Mr. R. Suydam Grant, Mr. A. Wright 3 Sanford, 
Mr. Frank Griswold, Mr. 8. B. Schiésinger, 
Hon. Andrew H. Green, Mr. Geo. R, Sheldon, 
Mr. J, N. A. Griswold, Mr. Ch. C. Tiffany, 
Mr. E. L. Godkin, Baron C, de Thompson, 
Dr. Gibney. Mr. Clifford Tower, 
Mr, Fred. D. Grant, Mr. * Allen Townsend, 
Mr. A. W. Green, Mr. T. Dewitt Thompson, 
Hon. Wm. R. Grace, Mr. Samuel Thomas, 
Com. Bancroft Gherardi, Mr. James Varnum, 
Hon, Thomas Hillhouse, Gen. Winslow. 
Gov. Hoadly, Dr. Geo. G. Wheelook, 
Mr. Henry Hilton, Col. Alfred Wags 
Mr. John Hoey, Mr. W. B. Welling, 
Mr. F. R. Halsey, Mr. Salem H. Wales, 
Mr. W. A. Haines, Jr., Mr. J. N. de R. White- 
Dr. J. N. H. Henry, house, 
Dr. David Haight, Mr. Frank Work, 
Mr. E. F. Holbrook, Mr. Loomis L. White, 
Mr. C. 8. Homer, Jr., Mr. E. H. Weatherbee, 
Mr. Wm. Huribut, Mr. Louis Webb, 
Hon. Wilson G. Hunt, Mr. W. 8. Wilson, 
Mr. Geo. H. B. Hil, Mr. C. G. Wilson, 
Mr. Henry Howland, Mr. Wm. Woodward. 
Hon. EDWARD COOPER, President. 
Mrs. JOHN W. ELLIS, Vice-President. 
Mrs. EDWARD COOPER, Vice-President. 
Mrs. FREDERIC N. GODDARD, Seoretary. 
Mrs. ALEX. J. LEITH, Assistant Secretary. 
Mrs. CHESTER GRISWOLD, Treasurer. 


STANDARD THEATRE. B’WAY AND 33D.8T, 
EVERY EVENING AND SATURDAY MAT. 
INEE. 

GRAND PRODUCTION, 

Under the management of Frank W. Sanger, 

OF THE PICTURESQUE DRAMA, 
PAUL KAUVAR; OR, ANARCHY. 
PAUL KAUVAR; OR, ANARCHY. 
PAUL KAUVAR; OR, ANARCHY, 

BY STEELE MACKAYE, 
HOLIDAY MATINEE TO-MORROW AT 2. 
Seats secured two weeks in advance. 


EXOURSIONS. 


a" Boho. 





BERMUDA, Choicest Vacant Berths 
ON BERMUDA 
K AVA N A, and all other tines can al. 
were be obtained at our 
MEXICO, NEXT 
NASSAU, EXCURSION 
to 
parser CALIFORNIA 
CALIFORNIA, JAN. 11, 1888, 
Send f 
WEST INDIES, |ananstof sang. 
THOS, COOK & SON, 
&C., &c. 261 Broadway, N. Y. 
Cook’s monthly “Excursionist,” by mail, 10 cents, 
DANCING. 
ALLEN DODWORTH, 
No. 681 5th-av. 
CLASSES AND PRIVATE LESSONS. 
See circular. 
GENTLEMEN, Monday and Thursday evenings. 
See special circular. 
PAVANE and other Dodworth publications at 
GORDON & SONS, 13 East 14th-st. 
A —MIsS ELLA HOY’, 6S WEST 19TH, 
«gnarantees the waltzes; strictly private; Jalso 
class pupils; all fashionable dances taught; special 
attention to children. 
1EORGE W. WALLACE’S CLASSES, 20 
rein haen 59th-st. and Harlem, 129th-st., 4th-av. S6e 
circulars, 


Wat T% TAUGHT RAPIDLY—LADY AS* 
sistants; private and class lessons; all hours. 
CARTIER’S, 30 Sth-ayv. 
THOROUGH SCHOOL ron DANCING 
and deportment, 578 Sthav. P. HARVARD 
RELLLY, Master. See circular. 


PLANOS. 
A NUMBER OF GRAND, UPRIGHT, AND 
Square Pianos, of our make, slightly used, almost 
5 f° ‘ood 4s hew, and fully war ranted, will be sold at 
aii eral reduction from reguier Ay ices. Pianos to 
rent. ABE & CO., 
ue Sti. av., above 16th-at. 


DOGS AND BIR DS. 


ae 


eee 


~~ oer PPP LLL APE LPP 


ser SAL! E—FINE POINTER PUP, 8 WEEKS 

old; first-class pedigree; $15. Address B. H., 
Box 301 Times Up-towu Office, 1,269 Broadway. 
nn ew | 


MUSICAL. 
FDANJO. INSTRCOTION._FRANK B. CON. 
VERSE. New address 155 West 46th-st 


AMUSEMENTS. 


“AMERICAS ERE NIVAL 
CAMS ANY 


AT THE 
NEW-YORK DRIVING CL 
165TH-ST. AND JEROME. 

4,000 FEET OF 


TOBOGCAN SLIDES. 
2 ACRES OF SKATING POND, 


OPEN DAY AND EVENING. 


ADMISSION, 60 ch 
(INCLUDING Chow STAMD.) 


TOBOGGAN RIDE, TIQKETS, 
10 FOR 25 CENTS, 
No ladies admitted Wasiebenneniod by & gentleman, 
Ow TO GET be rom 


H 
Take Nits and Ninth Avenue 
Aireck “ai -st., and stages from t ro 8 t0 the P ivonal 
Sal idee. also, stages from Madlison-A venue 
Take Seecr 4 Avenues Elevated Railroad to term 
one block % a halt ee - rounds. — 
Take trains on Harlem R. RB, m G tral 
ern as at 10: a and 11: “80 | ie a 2: 230, 
6:50, 740, 8 vag and 40:00 
Xi Bunda UR Mairect to the Piesboock 
ape eR TRAINS L . = 
A EAVE 
ll: 16, 31164 A. 12:80, 1:29, 2:30 3:20, 4:28, 
Bill. fo eh a7 BY V7, 8:12 am 9: or and 16.56 P.M. 
ma} Dé 3, 4:28 8:10, and 
rer int eae 
J. W. ROSENQUE seston cmap _Manager 
D HOUDAT ATTRACTION, 
VOMMEROING CHRISTMAS MATINEB Dee. 96, 
First 4 pearance in three y 
THE WORLD -FAMED ARTISTS: pers 
t farcical absur 
AN ORIGIN A EUROPEAN 8 Sx{tION, 


THE NEW 
VOYAGE EN SUISSE, 


REMODELED, Be Sa CrED, FUNNIER 


Dees cing te ay eg an wpeaereat Me 
ec ever ua 
COMEDY. “SHNSATION.. Seite eee 


PRISBS, with oni 
bootie tiene harmonious blending of Bright Moa 


T ae STAGE COACH CALA . 
HE RAILROAD DISASTE  masiohe 


FUNNY BCA ER TS op eaet R, 
A BRILLIANT COMPANY OF ree 
Regular Matinée WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY. 
Se eR EC Ee 
ed in advatice at us 8; 
260.; Reserved, 35., 0c. 150. $1, pie . ‘ 


Union-Square ‘Theatre |. M. Bl Manager. 
FOURTH MONTH. 


nn | 
100TH PERFORM es 
TURDAY MATINE 31, 
“BEAUTIFUL ART SOUVENTRE 
o-—- 


THE COMEDIANS 


ROBSON 


~ GRANE 


In Bronson Howard’s Great Comedy, 


THE HENRIETTA, 


under the eran aes, F_.4 M. Hill and Josepn 
Every Evening at 8: 1 Saturday Matinée at 2. 


EXTRA HOLIOAY MATINEES 


Monday, Dec. 26, and Monday, Jan. 2. 


“THE MESSIAH” 


by the 
ORATORIO Mra tts g OF NI NEW-YORE 
On the afternoon of Deo. 28 and on the er 
Deo. 29. The chorus numbering 500 VOI 


The Symphony Society Orchestra and the following 
gototate will take par oh 


Mme. FU RSOH-MADI............ svede 


rano 

DE EDMANDS._..- Gon 
ire, ARAH on ae ANDERSON....Conttalte 
~ WM. H. LAWTON......_... esscedaee -+-0-+-TOROF 
Mr MAK HEINRICH Basso 


For afternoon: Orchestra or box s 

circle, $1 25; balcony or general ; 

family circle, 75 ne. For Re ae Sox seats, 
orchestra, dress circle, 

$i a 28; $1 25; general admission, $1; family elec 78 ote 

NIBLO’ 


L.'s 
Mr. E. G. GILMORE Lessee and Manse 
erved seats, orchestra circle and bal 
OMMENOCING CHRISTMAS watiNin 
COMMENCING by ghee AL TY MAT 
Grand production 
rosy nd Picts 


“a RUN OF LUCK.” 


ELABORATE NEW SCENERY. 
© on macula GNIFICENT 0081 COSTUMES, 
N 
ASTUD OF RACE HORSE 
PACK OF HUNTING Does, 
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“Turned Up” and “ Lend Me Five Shillings.” 


GRAND OPERA HOUSE. TO-NIGHT. 
Lessee and Manager Mr. T. H. FRENCH 
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A ane close for Christmas Day will be 

PROF. CROMWELL’S lecture : 
on MERRIB ENGLAND and Christmas in the oldea 
time. Admission, 250, Reserved seats, 250. extra, 
Commences at 4:15. Box office opens at | o’cleck. 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE, 
FASHING THURSDAY IN VENICE, 
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given by 
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WHO STRUCK MRS. BROWER 


FRESE DRESS 
CORONER CRONIN AND A JULY 
TRYING 140 FIND OU14. 
“LITTLE CHANCE OF HER RECOVERY; 
ALTHOUGH SHE IS STILL ALIVE— 

HOW BROWER HAS ACTED. 

Eight witnesses were examined yesterday 
by Coroner Philip Cronin, at Freeport, Long 
Island, in an attempt to discover the person or 
persons who assaulted Mrs. Louis T. Brower on 

the morning of Dec. 10 at East Meadow Brook. 
Mrs. Brower, an old and crippled woman, was 
found in her bed with a compound fracture of 
the skull, and strong circumstantial evidence 
pointed toward her husband, Louis T, Brower, 
and one Jane Baldwin, or Lowis, with whom he 
Was intimate, as the assailants. The two were 
arrested at once. Mrs. Brower is sinking very 
rapidly, and, in all probability, will die. She 
has had conscious intervals, but has been unable 
to state definitely who struck her. 

The large hall used for the examination was 
crowded when the Coroner and jury arrived. 
The prisoners were in the custody of Deputy 
Sheriff Allen and were accompanied by ex-Dis- 
trict Attorney George A. Mott, District attor- 
ney Fleming was present and took up his po- 
sition in a side room, where he from timo to 


time sent out messages to the Coroner. Louis 
Brower, who is a well-preserved man of 60, sat 
throughout the examination with unchanging 
face. The Baldwin woman, who is much young- 
er, watehed him in stolidity of feature. The 
firat witness was George Merritt, a grandson of 
the assaulted woman. He testitied that at 4:30 
on the morning of Saturday, Dec, 10, Louis 
Brower came to his house and woke him up 
saying, “Somebody has broker into my place 
und has killed the old woman.” He went to the 
Brewer place and found his grandmother 
lying on the front side of the bed covered with 
Dlood. She recognized him, »ut when he asked 
her who struck her she said that she did not see 
whoit was. Afterward Brower had described 
tu the witness what had occurred as far as he 
knew. He had hearda noiae about the house, 
and two men hadrun out of the house through 
the shed. He jumped out of bed and a person 
struck at him as he was running out of the 
house. He was undressed and stood ona coal 
box inthe shed until he thought the man had 
left. He was there for half an hour or an 
hour. Then he went into the house through 
the shed, grabbed his clothes, ran out 
and dressed in the barn. He_ finally 
went and woke up the witness. He said 
be did not call Barney Powers, who lives be- 
tween the Brower place and the witness's place, 
Lhecause he was afraid of Powers’s dogs. The 
‘witness found the deors wide open throughout 
‘the house, the bureau in the room back of tho 
apartment in which Mrs. Brower lay disturbed, 
and the bed turned over. Since the assault Mrs, 
Brower had said to the witness: “I think Jane 
did it, and Louis knows all aboutit.” She said, 
farthermore, that her husband was up when she 
went to bed. She asked him tocome tobed. He 
arould not. He went out of the house. : : 

At this point Mr. Mott asked the witness if he 
had seen the injured woman recently, and 
whether she was alive. Merritt said that she 
was alive afew hours before; he had seen her. 
Thereupon Mr. Mott asked that the case proceed 
ag an examination before any magistrate and 
that he be allowed to cross-examine and object. 
He said that the woman being alive the Coroner 
and jury could not hoid an inquest. It must be 
an examination, and the prisoners should be 
represented. The Coroner said that the case 
would be conducted justasif the woman were 
dead. 

Barney Powers said that he reached the Brow- 
er place between 5 and 6 o'clock on the morning 
of the assault. Brower told him that “they” 
atruck her twice before he got out of bed. They 
struck at him twice as he was running to the 
sbed. They bad a little jack-lantern, which 
gave about as much light as a match, He 
tola Powers that he passed out of the shed, 
climbed up on the shed, and into the 

t window, after he thought the men 

gone, and, securing his clothes, dressed 
himself. The witness found an axe with 
a couple of blood spots on it.. Later in the day 
he saw the axe and thought that the handle was 
damp as if it had been washed. He asked 
Brower for his horse to go after a second doctor, 
(Dr. Rhame had arrived,) and Brower said that 
one doctor was enough. The witness had exam- 
ined the bed in which Mrs. Brower was found 
injured, and it did not look as though Brower 
had slept init. The far side was undisturbed. 
George Merritt had told the witness on Saturday 
morning that Brower had $337 in the house, and 
offered to point out a bandbox in the back room 
where the money was kept. 

Dr. William Rhame said that he reached the 
house between 5 and 6 o’clock. He did not 
wash the wounds because he feared “they would 
start to bleed again.” He found only two 
wounds. Heafterwardisaw four. Dr. Searing 
and Dr. Hanford arrived from Hempstead at 
about midnight on Saturday. Hedid not think 
that Mrs. Brower could live over two weeks. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Spotes, a neighbor and friend 
of Mra. Brower's, said she went to see Mrs. 
Brower on Friday and found her trying out lard. 
A hog which Brower says he killed on Friday 
Was all cut up when she got tothe house. Brow- 
er suggested that the witness be asked whether 
she did not know that he had killed the hog on 
Friday with the axe, which wasafterward found 
with blood spots on it. The witness answered 
that she did not know when the hog was killed. 

Manstield Compton testified that Brower had 
told him that he passed through the garret win- 
dow for his clothes. The witness found foot- 
prints in the cornfield back of the house. They 
Went northeast a short way, and. returning, 
Were lost in the grass at the corner of the house. 
The tracks were large and were hoot tracks. 
Could not say whether they were made by rub- 
ber boots or not. 

George Powers, ason of Bernard, swore that 
Brower told him that he went out of the house 
through the shed after he thought the men were 
gone, and went back the sume way for his 
clothes. Later the witness had heard Brower 
tell a reporter and several people that he went 
back through the garret window. The reason 
he gave the witness for not arousing the Powers 
family was tbat he was too frightened. He 
never knew that Brower was afraid of his (Pow- 
ere’s) dogs. 

Phebe Merritt, daughter of the accused man, 
testified that her mother had said upon regain- 
ing consciousness, “ I think it was Jane [Lewis] 
and Lewis knows all about it.” The witness 
knew that her father had money in tle house 
at different times. 

Deputy Sheriff Allen said that he had found 
the garret window through which Brower had 
said that he passed covered with cobwebs. 

The examination of witnesses will be con- 
tinued on Thursday at 9 o’clock. The bail of Mrs. 
2050 Lewis has been reduced from $2,000 to 
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THE MAN WHO PREACHED ON THE OOM- 
MON. 
From the Worcester Spy, Dec. 24. 
William F. Davis, whose persistent viola- 
tion of a city ordinance by preaching on Boston 
Common without a license resulted in his going 
to prison, has been petitioning Gov. Ames 
for a pardon, and his condition has enlisted the 
sympathy of a number of prominent clergymen 


in his behalf, so that they also have urged the 
Governor to release him. Among those whohave 
thus interceded for him are PresidentCapen of 
Tufts College, Joseph Cook, the Rev. A. J. Gordon, 
and Dr. Miner. The correspondence between 
the prisoner and Gov. Ames serves to emphasize 
what his proceedings heretofore have disclosed 
—that Mr, Davis is a crank, however well-mean- 
ing may be his intention to spread the Gospel. 
In response to his petition the Governor wrote 
him that he understood it was Mr. Davis’s inten- 
tion, if released, to repeat the act for which he 
Was undergoing punishment, and aecordingly 
he was not disposed to interfere, at the same 
time intimating that a petition for a conditional 
ardon might meet with a favorable response. 
6 produced a scornful reply from the pris- 
oner, who proudly confirmed the Governor's 
view of his intentions it released. He then pro- 
ceeded to preach to the Governor a sermon en 
the duties of the Chief Executive, to which that 
ar ee official responded that the courts 
had decided the by-law in question eonstitution- 
al, aud that he had ne further resource. This 
brought forth a last reeponse from the irate 
preacher,who,after quoting the Governor's words 
as to the timit of his resources, adds: ‘Then 
it is high time for thee to qualify thyself for 
the office which thou hast undertaken to fill, by 
providing thyself with u conscience cognizant of 
the contents of the Governor's oath, and which 
is not merely an echo of the judgment or of the 
misjudgments of an entirely distinct department 
of our tripartite Government.” This missive 
concluded this remarkable correspondence, and 

the preacher still languishes in jail. 

AES TA 2G 

RAILROAD MEN’S SAVINGS. 
Commencing with Jan. 2, the Pennsyl- 
yania Raiiroad Company will begin asystem of 
savings accougts with its employes which Pres- 
ident Roberts believes will result in great bene- 
fit to the army of persons on the company’s pay 
rolis. He has issued acircular to those in the 
company’s service on the main line of the road 
and its branches and leased lines in Pennsyl- 
vaniainforming them of the scheme, Certain 
ticket and freight agents are authorized to re- 
ceive for the company from any employe sums 
of even dollars, not exceeding $100 in any one 
month, for which certificates of deposit will be 
issued. On these deposits the company will pay 
interest to the depositors at the rate of 4 per 
eent. per annum. President Roberts believes 
that the convenience and absolute security of 
this savings system will induce employes to put 
away alarge share of their wages that is now 
spent needlessly, and prompt: them to thrifty 
and provident habits, for the development of 
which only the opportunity was needed. 
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THE ALLAN STHAMSHIP LINE. 
MONTREAL, Dec. 24.—All efforts to settle the 
difficulty between the Allan Steamship Line and the 
Grand Trunk Railway having failed, Capt. Smith, 


Manager of the Allan line, announces that their 
steamers will go to Baltimore tustead of Portland 
a@iter next week. 


MANAGERIAL GRIEVANCES. 


—_—--— 


PLAYGOERS WHOSE ROOM IS 
THAN THEIR MONEY. 

The grievances of play goers are tolerably 
well known to the public at large, as tho injured 
man or woman usually hastens to write a letter 
to the newspapers before his or her indignation 
over real or fancied slights or insults has time 
tocool. The troubles of the manager in dealing 
witha sensitive public are not so well known, 
for he ordinarily contents himself with setting 
matters straight between himself and his pa- 
trons, when that can be done, and saying noth- 
ing aboutit. What the public does not know 
about the grievances of the average theatrical 
manager fills very nearly the record of the man- 
ager’s daily experience, and if he were as easily 
induced to rush into print with his troubles as 
the average playgoer who deems himself 
slighted, no paperin New-York could spare the 
space to print one-half the letters of complaint 
that would be showered upon it. . 

One of the most frequent sources of anavyance 
to which a city manager is subjected is the con- 
stant requests which are made to him to ex- 
change tickets, which have been bought and 
paid for in advance. Where seats are reserved 
for two or three weeks, as is the case in all the 
leading theatres of New-York, the requests for 
courtesies of this kind are more frequent than 
would be imagined by anybody who has not 
stood at the window of a box office asa foil for 
the snubs and ill-natured remarks that a kindly 
public showers upon the managerial head. It 
never seems to occur to the man or woman who 
wants to change tickets that to the manager the 
tickets for his seats are in every respect as per- 
ishable merchandise as a California peach is to 
the fruiterer who offers it for sale. A good seat 
for a certain performance, once sold, may be 
called for 50 times before the performance to 
which it entitles the holder to admission. Fifty 
people may refuse to purchase seats because 
they cannot get this special location. And 
yet the holder of the ticket thinks it perfectly 
proper for him to earry it around for @ week or 
two and then present it at the box office on the 
day of the performance, or possibly on the very 
night, and ask that it be exchanged for some 
other performance. Tho manager growls—to 
himself—and makes the exchange. To carry 
out the simile, he takes hack the fruit that has 
suffered by age, taking his chances of selling it, 
and gives in exchang anew lot which bears a 
far higher merchantable value. The person for 
whom the exchange is made occasionally ac- 
knowledges the courtesy by a “Thank you.” 
Oftener he accepts the courtesy as a right, and 
says nothing. 

It isa nuisance of which managers complain 
freely, this of exchanging seats on the most 
frivolous excuses, and often without any excuse 
at all, but the theatres, asa rule, dare not refuse 
tooblige a public the sensitiveness of which they 
well understand. There is another grievance, 
the nature of which itis not so easy to tolerate 
—that of the man or woman who insists that he 
or she has been misinformed about the location 
of a seat purchased. In this case the manager 
is often subjected to personal abuso which he is 
unable to resent—if the offender be a woman, 
Ata leading up-town theatre yesterday a‘ well- 
dressed lady flounced up to the manager and 
said busquely, “ I want my money back!” 

The polite manager interrupted a Christmas 
stile to inquire in tones of astonishment what 
the trouble was. |The woman explained that she 
had read in the papers an advertisement of the 
house giving the price of balcony seats at 50 
cents. Sbe had paid 50 cents, and found herself 
seated in the second balcony. She thought that 
she had been swindled, and she wanted her 
money back. 

“But,” said the manager, politely—managers 
have to be polite under the most trying of cir- 
cumstances—‘‘ I wrote the advertisement myself, 
and Iam sure thatthe seats for 50 cents are 
stated to bein the second balcory. You must 
have been mistaken in what you read.” 

The woman shot an angry glance at her meek 
opponent, and exploded like a rocket. “I was 
not mistaken,” she said. ‘‘The advertisement 
in the paper says ‘Balcony, 50 cents.’ What 
you wrote is a matter tobe proved. I know 
what I read.” 

Having thus been squarely told that he lied, 
the Manager’s own temper was somewhat rut- 
fied, but the bland smile never forsook him. He 
quietly sent for the newspaper which the wom- 
an had mentioned, held the advertisement be- 
fore her eyes until she had fully fathomed its 
meaning, and then went to the box office and re- 
turned with 50 cents which he gave her. She 
took tt, and retired with the statement * I know 
that in my paper ifsaid ‘Balcony 50 cents.’ ” 
She was convinced evidently, not of the man- 
ager’s truth, but thatasinglecopy of a paper 
had been printed with a false statement for the 
express purpose of swindling her. The man- 
ager shrugged his shoulders, and with the re- 
mark “That's one of my Christmas comforters,” 
passed into his private office to nurse the justi- 
fiable wrath which policy prevented him from 
exhibiting in the lobby. 
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OFF THE CHRISIMAS TREE. 


——_>—-—_—_— 


IN THE CHAPEL OF THE ST. 
BARNABAS MISSION. 

The chapel of the St. Barnabas Mission, 
306 Muilberry-street, presented an unusually at- 
tractive appearance last evening, as it was the 
occasion of the celebration of its Christmas fes- 
tival. The chapel is large and roomy, and it 
was crowded to its utmost capacity, both with 
those who participated in its exercises and with 
the parents of the children. The chapel, which 
is under the management of the New-York City 
Protestant Episcopal Mission Society, was hung 


with evergreens. In the chancel, on one side of 
which was the Christmas tree, and in front of 
which were large tables heaped with toys, were 
the Rey. Dr. T. C. Williams and Archdeacon 
Alexander Mackay Smith. 

After the opening carols had been sung Arch- 
deacon Smith made a few remarks, and carols 
were again sung preparatory to the feature of 
the evenine’s exercises—the lighting of the 
Christmas tree. A very pretty picture it made, 
all aglow with the little burning candles, and its 
appearance was met with delighted murmurs 
from the children. After the last candles had 
been extinguished the presents were distributed, 
and the smiles which spread over the features of 
the 200 or more present showed that they were 
appreciated. One of the most entertaining feat- 
ures of the exer¢ises was a carol by the infant 
class, and the little voices sounded pleasantly in 
the well-tilled room.. After the distribution of 
presents, which consisted of articles for wear, 
toys, and candy, the exercises were closed and 
the children dismissed to their parents. 

Among those who witnessed the celebration 
of the festival were Mrs. Elijah Ward, Mrs. 
Smith, Mr. Heath of the Tombs Mission, and Mr. 
Throop, the Assistant Rector of St. Michael’s. 
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MR. JACOBUS’S WATCH REPLACED. 

The Empire Club isone of the most succes- 
sful soeial political and organizations in the Ninth 
Ward. Ithasa well-furnished clubhouse at 41 
Grove-street, and only the upper crust of polit- 
ical society in the ward is admitted to momber- 
ship. Itis the recognized social centre for Re- 
publicanism in that part of the city. All the 
prominent members of the club were present 
last evening when a Christmas Eve celebration 
was had as a cover for complimenting ex-Al- 
derman and ex-Assessor John Wesley Jacobus,the 


Republican leaderinthe Ninth Assembly District.’ 
There were present, beside Mr. Jacobus (who 
had been told that the occasion was for the 
purpose of making a presentation to somebody 
else) George B. Deane, and Justice-elect Georgy 
B. Deane, Jr., Senator-elect Cornelius Van 
Cott of the Seventh Assembly District, Jere- 
miah Pangburn, the Republican war-horse of 
the west side, and any number of equally prom- 
nent leaders in the local Republican organiza- 
tion. Democrats were there, too, showing by 
their presence that Mr. Jacobus’s triendships 
were not bound by the Hmits of party 
allegiance. 

When the club members and guests had 
gathered together Kichard M. Collard stepped 
forward and, with afew words of introduction, 
presented Mr. Jacobus with a handsome gold 
watch, chain, and pendant. Mr. Collard called 
attention to the fact that when the house of Mr. 
Jacobus was robbed a short time ago that gen- 
tleman had lost his watch. His friends had do- 
termined to replace that article. Other remarks 
were made by A. B. Rogers, Mr. Deane, Jacob 
D. Ackerman, Charles E. Hobby, and James 
Snodgrass. After Mr. Jacobus had warmly 
thanked the donors of the watch the party sat 
down to a wine supper, 
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FELL ~ DEAD INTO HIS ARMS. 
Among the first persons to go over the 
new toboggan slide at Fleetwood Park yester- 
day was John W. Leggett, of the firm of Porter 
& Co., real estate dealers at 71 East One Hun- 
dred and Twenty-fifth-street. When Mr. Leggett 
reached the foot of the slide, on his second 


trip, he complained of feeling ill and was 
helped from his toboggan by Frank Hardy. 
He was given a glass of brandy, which seemed 
to revive him, and he was about to ascend the 
slide again when he staggered and fell into the 
arms of Mr. Hardy. In a few minutes he died. 
Coroner Nugent gave a permit for the removai 
of the body, and it was taken to Mr. Loggett’s 
home, at 77 West One Hundred and Twenty- 
sixth-street, where it was found that death was 
caused by paralysis of the heart. 
St eS a Ts 


GIVEN A GOLD WATCH. BiI3"™ 

The officers of the Second Internal Rev- 
enue District presented a gold watch, chain, and 
locket to Collector John A. Sullivan, their chief, 


yesterday. Col. James B. Malligan made the 
presentation speech. Collector Sullivan an- 
swered it, and then asked his assistants to a 
spread. President Cleveland appointed Mr. Sul- 
livan Collector to succeed Marshall B. Blake on 
Dec. 4, 1585. He isa Tammany Hall General 
Committeeman from the Twenty-first Assembly 
District, and is » member of the Narragansett 
Club and of the Produce Exchange. He was of 
the firm of Lembeck, Hackney & Co., produce 
merchants. 


CHILDREN 


Che Heto-Hork Wines, 


OBSTRUCTIONS IN STREETS 


PUBLIC RIGHIS WHICH MUST 


BE RESPECTED. 

A DEFINITION BY THE COURT OF 
PEALS OF WHAT CAUSES AN 
NECESSARY NUISANCE. 

Copies of a decision on the law of street 
obstructions by the Court of Appeals, in the 
case of Lawrence J. Callanan and James A. 
Kemp, comprising the firmof Callanan & Kemp, 
against George F. Gilman, have just reached 
this city. The decision fs one of great interest 
to merchants and storekeepers and to the 
public in general, inasmuch as this is the first 
time that the Court of Appeals has spoken 
authoritatively on the subject of street ob- 
structions. The vagueness of the law on the 
subject and the conflicting decisions of the 
lower courts have heretofore been a bar to de- 
cisive action by the city authorities charred 
with the duty of regulating the use of the 
streets of this city. Now, however, that the 
highest court in the State has spoken, action 
can be taken with certainty toward enforcing 
the law against all those who disobey it. 

The opinion of the Court of Appeals was writ- 
ten by Justice Earl, and all his colleagnes on the 
bench coneurred except Justice Rapailo, who 


was absent. E. M. Wight was counsel for the 
plaintitis and Abbett & Fuller were counsel for 
the defendant. The Justices, among other things, 
say: 

“The primary purpose of streets is use by the 
public for travel and transportation, and the general 
rule is that any obstruction of a street or encroach- 
ment thereon which interferes with such use is a 
public nuisance. But there are exceptions to the 
roneral rule, born of necessity and justified by pub- 
ic convenience. An abutting owner engaged in 
building may temporarily encroach upon the street 
by the deposit of building materials. A tradesman 
may convey goods in the street to or from his ad- 
joining store. A coach or omnibus may stopin the 
street to take up or set down passengers, and the use 
of astreet for public travel may be temporarily inter- 
fered with ina variety of other wavs without the cre- 
ation of what in law is deemed to be a nuisance. 
But all such interruptions and obstructions of 
streets must be justified by necessity. But itis not 
sufficient that the obstructions are necessary with 
reference to the business of him who creates and 
maintains them. They must Also be reasonable 
with referenco,to the rights of the public, who have 
interests in the streets which may not be sacrificed 
or disregarded. Whether an obstruction in the 
street is necessary and reasonable must generally 
be a question of fact to be determined upon the evi- 
dence relating thereto.” 


Justice Earl then fortifies his position by quot- 
ing from decisions in American and English 
cases. He subsequently considers the facts of 
the case under considoration, showing that the 
plaintiffs and defendant were grocers, with 
stores near each other. Goods were taken to 
and from the defendant’s store by means of 
trucks loaded in the street. The trucks were 
placed in the street adjoining the sidewalk, and 
then a bridge made of two skids, planked over 
soasto make a plankway 3 feet wide and 15 


AP- 
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' feet long, with side pieces 31g inches high, was 


placed over the sidewalk, with one end resting 
upon the stoop of the defendant’s store and the 
other end upon the wooden horse outside of the 
sidewalk near the truck to beloadea, This bridge 
was elevated above the sidewalk at the inner 
end about 12 inches: and the outer end about 20 
inches, thus entirely obstructing the sidewalk, 
and goods wers conveyed over this bridge to and 
trom the store. The decision continues: 


“Persons wishing to pass upon the sidewalk in 
front of the store when the bridge was in place wero 
obliged to stepupon the stoop and go around that 
end of the bridge. The bridge was usually removed 
when not in use, but there was uncontradicted evi- 
dence that it was sometimes permitted to remain in 
position when not in use for 10 or 15 minutes, and 
that it sometimes remained in position whepv in use 
one hour, one hour and a haif, and sometimes even 
two hours, and the court found that the bridge thus 
remained in position across the sidewalk from four 
to five hours each business day between the hours 
of 9 o'clock A. M. and 5 P. M., and that it obstructed 
the sidewalk the greater part of every business day. 

“Such an extensive and continuous use of the 
sidewalk cannot be justified. It was a practical 
appropriation by the defendant of the sidewalk in 
front of his store to his private use, in disregard of 
the public convenience. Even if in some sense such 
use was necessary to the convenient and protitabla 
transaction of his business, and if the obstruction of 
the sidewallt was no more and even less than it 
would be by any other method of doing the business 
these circumstances do not justify the obstruction, 
If the defendant cannot transact his extensive busi- 
ness at that place without thus eneroaching upop, 
obstructing, and almost appropriating the sidewnik 
during the business hours of the day he must 
either remove his business to some other 
place or eniarge his premises so as to ac- 
commodate it. It was incumbent upon the 
defendant to show, not only that the use he mado of 
the sidewalk was necessary in his business, but also 
that it was reasonable in reference to the public con- 
venience, That it was unreasonable, is tooclear for 
dispute. He might use the bridge to load or unload 
a single truck, and this he could do at intervals dur- 
ing tho Gay, at no one time obstructing the 
street for any considerable length of time. But 
there is no authority and no ruleot law which would 
warrant such an obstruction daily for hours, or even 
one hour continuously. The defendant was therefore 
guilty of a public nuisance.” 


The decision then says that the plaintiffs made 
out @ case where ‘special damages should be 
awarded, but have not clearly proved the exact 
amount of damages suffered. 


“The facts proved and found, however, show 
special damages from the nuisance to the plaintiffs. 
There was same proof that some custom was turned 
away from the plaintiffs’ store on account of the ob- 
struction, and the pedestrians were turned to the 
north side of the street before reaching plaintiffs’ 
store. That the plaintifis suffered some special dam- 
age hot common to persons merely using the street 
for passage is too obvious for reasonable dispute. 
Direct proof of the damace was not needed. All the 
circumstances show it. 

“The evidence of the defendant was directed 
mainly to show that the bridge was necessary in his 
business; that skids and other similar appliances 
were in common use by merchants in the city, and 
that he left a passageway for pedestrians on and 
over his stoop. The alleged necessitv, as we have 
shown, furnished the defendant ho justification for 
the nuisance, and it may be conceded that similiar 
appliances are quite common in New-York. It is 
not the nature of these appliances that furnishes 
the basis of our judgment, but its unreasonable 
use, The defendant could not justify his un. 
reasonable obstruction of the’ sidewalk by 
showing that he allowed pedestrians to pass 
around or through his store, or over his elevated 
stoop between moving barrels and packages, The 
stoop isno part of the sidewalk, and the defendant 
could notappropriate that to his private use and 
substitute 1is stoop for the public convenience. 
While temporarily obstructing the sidewalk he 
should give pedestrians the best passage he can over 
his stoop. But this should be a temporary, not a 
pertaanent, shift, He cannot justify the obstruction 
of the sidewalk for hours because he gives the pub- 
lic a less convenient passage over his stoop.” 


The court modified somewhat the judgment of 
the lower court, which was strongly in tavor of 
the plaintiffs. On this subject the decision says: 


“The judgment entirely prevents the defendant 
from using the bridge or other like obstruction. 
We find nothing in the evidence which justifies this. 
We cannot perceive that the bridge is in any mate- 
rial degree a greater obstruction than skids would 
beift similarly used. The judgment should be so 
modified as to read as follows: ‘It is ordered and 
adjudged that the defendant, his agents, servants 
and employes refrain from unnecessarily or unrea. 
sonably obstructing the southerly sidewalk of Vesey- 
street, infrontof the premises, 35 and 37 Vesey- 
street, by any plankway or bridge or other like ob- 
struction elevated above the sidewalk and reaching 
from said premises or from the stoop in front of the 
same tothe roadway of said Vesey-street, or from 
unnecessarily or unreasonably hindering or pro. 
venting the plaintiffs or their employes, servants 
and customers from having the convenient use of and 
passage along the sidewalk of said Vesey-street in 
front of said premises 35 and 87 Vesey-street, by 
any like obstruction. And it is further adjudged 
that the plaintiffs recover of the defendant $164 30 
costa of this action.’ Andas so modified it should be 
affirmed without costs to either party in this court. 

* Itis dificult toframe the judgment by the use 
of general language so as to protect and secure the 
rights of the parties. But the rules we have laid 
down in this opinion will probably be found suf- 
ficient as a guide if it should be necessary to enforce 
the judgment as moditied, and therefrom the mean. 
ing and scope of the important words ‘ unnecessari- 
ly’ and ‘unreasonably’ may with sufiicient aceu- 
racy be ascertained.” 

_ OE 
TEA CULTURE IN THE CAUCASUS. 
Odessa Dispatch to the London Daily News. 


A wealthy firm of tea merchants, one of 
the largest in Russia, has acquired extensive 
tracts in the neighborhood of Soukhoum Kaleb, 
and along the Circassian coast, on which they 
are about to raise tea plantations. These wiil 
shortly be placed under the care and direction 
of Russian experts, who have been sent to China 
to study the tea culture, and are now about to 
return. An experieneed tea cultivator, for- 
merly resident in China, and- who has ‘“ pros- 
pected” the Caucasus, assures me that tea cult- 
ure will form a considerable staple in the future 
industries of this region. 

_—_—- 


NO SUCH MAN AND NO SUCH CRIME. 
Edward F. Lyman of Manasquan, N. J., 
writes to THE TIMES with regard to a report that 


Edward F. Lyman of Sea Girt had murdered his 
grandchild while under the influence of liquor, that 
there is no such man at Sea Girt and that he has 
neither killed nor injured any one. that he does not 


use intoxicating liquors, and that he has no grand. 
children. 


pa? EA ee eet 

WHEN MIND AND BODY are out of sorts, with 
cold extremities, a yellowness in the skin, cos- 
tiveness, dull headache, and an indisposition to 
stir about, be sure you are in fora bilious attack, 
springing froma more or less disordered liver. 
Dr. JAYNE'S SANATIVE PILLs will bring the liver 
to a healthy condition, and speedily remove all 


biliary distress.— Advertisement. 


ROYAL 


Absolutely Pure. 

This powder never varies, A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold tn competition 
with the multitude of low test. short weight, alum oF 
Bhosphse powders. Bold only lu cane 


Sunday, “ecember 25, 


yes7,-——-Sitteen Pays. 


JamellS Sons, HEARN 


IMPORTERS AND RETAILERS. 


NOVELTIES FOR 


YEAR’S 


AY 


IN EVENING SILKS, 


Rich Fans, Gold and Sileer Jewelry, Delicate * Flowers 


and Feathers. 


Mien’s and Eadies’ Gloves. 


Rich Made-up Laces and Real Lace Articles. 


SILK HOSIERY & MEN’S FURNISHINGS. 
FINE TABLE SILVERWARE. 
LACE CURTAINS. 


Notwithstanding the enormous sales of the past month, 


full stocks, 


large assortments, 


and correct 


Styles at right prices. 





Broadway, Sth and 9th Sts., N.Y. 


**QOur American Hemes 
aud How to Furnish Them.” 


R. J. HORNER &60., 


Furniture Makers and Importers, 
61, 63, and 65 West 23d-st., 


OFFER THE BEST POSSIBLE VALUES IN 
FIRST-CLASS FURNITURE, AND THE 
LARGEST STOCK IN THE CITY TO SE- 
LECT FROM, INCLUDING NUMEROUS 
ARTICLES SPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR 


New Year Gifts. 


NOTICE.—Many articles suitable for Holiday 


-Presents having arrived late will be sold at 


reduced prices. 
R. J. HORNER & CO., 


New-Yerk, Londen, Paris, Venice, and Vienna, 
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A CHRISTMAS TREE IN THE HOSPITAL 
FOR CRIPPLED CHILDREN. 

One of the most affecting of the many 
pathetic Christmas celebrations was the chil- 
dren’s festival given by the Hospital for the Re- 
lief of the Ruptured and Crippled, Forty-second- 
street and Lexington-avenue, last evening. 
About 160 children, boys and girls, the young- 
est a little over 3 years of age, the oldest about 
14, allof them suffering from deformities or 
malformations, many of them able only to be 
wheeled aboutin little invalid chairs, were gath- 


ered together ia the upper ward. Midway in the 
room, between two seated phalanxes of wonder- 
ing children, who, some impatiently, some con- 
tentedly, afew apathetically, gazed upon its 
beauties, was a magnificent Christmas tree. On 
its boughs were hung ali the bright ornaments 
that so charm the childish fancy, bags of sugar 
plums, miniature yachts, dolls, rattles, jumping 
jacks, drums, trumpets, an@ strings of cranber- 
ries, everything lighted up by little wax can- 
dles. The opening exercises were the Lord’s 
Prayer, chanted vy the children, and a number 
of Christmas hymns and anthems, all sung well 
and with a will. 

Then came the distribution of presents for the 
**help,” and atlength among the children, with 
not one forgotten. The giving of those myste- 
rious brown paper parcels, big and little, with 
corners and without corners, that had reposed 
beneath the tree; the eager unwrapping, the 
shouts of exultation, the din of drums and 
trumpets, Whistles and harmonicas were pleas- 
ant to look upon and listen te. And the few 
parents and teachers of the hospital Sunday 
school, who were present, ana the house sur- 
geons who directed matters, all looked very 
happy at the merry carelessness of the little 
invalids. Finally, after a litfle more music, the 
little ones were bundled off to bed. Among 
those who were present and enjoyed the festival 
nearly as much as the children, were William H. 
Osborn, President of the Board of Managers; 
Mrs. Osborn, who conducts the girls’ Sunday 
school; William B. Isham, and Alexander McL. 
Agnew, Vice-President. The Christmas dinner 
for the little ones occurs Monday afternoon. 


OF THER COURT OF APPEALS. 


From the Albany Argus, Dec, 24, 

The Court of Appeals yesterday com- 
pleted its labors for the year and adjourned 
without date. In pursuance of the statute fix- 
ing its terms, it will reconvene at the Capitol on 
Monday, Janu. 16,at10 A. M. Buta slight esti- 
mate can be made of the hard work performed 
by ths Judges of this ultimate tribunal when it 
is stated as a summary of their year’s work 
that they have heard 666 cases—or, as they are 
severally aud technically divided, 75 non- 
enumerated motions, 157 appeals from orders, 
and 434 appeals from judgments from the tive 
General Terms of the State Supreme Court and 
the General Terms of the New-York City Superior 
Court and Court of Common Pleas, the Brooklyn 
City Court and the Buffalo Superior Gourt. They 
have also handed down 629 decisions of mo- 
tions, orders, and judgments, many of them be- 
ing of the highest legal importance te person 
and preperty of citizens, clearly defining points 
raised under the Criminal and Penal Codes and 
the Code of Civil Procedure that will be em- 
braced in the New-York Reports, and be quoted 
as precedents and res adjudicata tn the courts 
not only of this State, the United States, 
and those of the several States, but also 
in those of Great Lritain, the Dominion 
of Canada, and the English colonial tribu- 
nals. The court will, on convening, continue 
the call of the present calendar, which was 
opened in June, 1887, with 935 cases numbered 
on it. Tothese have been added at intervals 
252 more of those known as “ preferred,” in- 
cluding criminal appeals and cases in which the 
State or Executors or Administrators are por- 
ties. There yet remain over 300 cases on the 
present calendar, so it is not thought likely 
thata new one will be ordered before next June, 
for in the meantime it is probabie that at least 
50 more “preferred cases” will be ordered. 
The court is now fully two years behind tts 
work, counting the cases that have been filed 
with the clerk that must lie over until the new 
calendar is ordered. 

OS 
OIVIL RIGHTS IN SOUTH CAROLINA. 
To the Editor of the New-York Times: 

Coming down from Columbia on the South 
Carolina Railroad this morning I was in the only 
first-class car on the train. Several ladies and gen- 
tlemen, families, &c., were aboard, and there were 
live negroes—one couple with two children, ana one 
very black man who sat just in trontof me. Lasked 
the latter if colored people were allowed to ride in 
first-class Cars in this State, and he said certainly 
they were if they had first-class tickets. I noticed 
that the white children pfayed and talked with the 
little darkies, and the presence of the blacks in the 
car did not seem to be noticed auy more than that of 
the whites. All the aristocratic State of 
South Carolina, where the negro is presumably 
wbused and maltetated. I will venture to say that 
in no Northern State would this crowd of darkics 
have been treated with the same consideration by 
the conductor and train attendants as they were on 
this oceasion, I[ have observed the same thing tfre- 
quently in my travels, and 1 visit agreat portion of 
the South once or twice every Sear. 

MANHATTAN, 

CHARLESTON. S. C.. Wednesday, Deo. 21, 1881, 


WORK 


this in 


CARPETS. 


OWN-TOWN CARPET STORE, 
BEFORE JAN. 1 WE WILL CLOSE OUTA 
LARGE LINE OF 
MOQUETTES AT 99 CENTS, 

BODY BRUSSELS AT 73 CENTS, 
TAPESTRY BRUSSELS AT 43 CENTS, 
BEST INGRAIN AT 51 CENTS, 
CRUMB CLOTHS (ALL WOOL, 3x4 YARDS) 

AT $7 50. 


THE HYATT CO. 


NO. 273 CANALSST., 
NEAR BROADWAY. 


EINWAY 
The Standard Pianos of the World ! 


The Largest Establishment in Existence 


Warerooms: SteinwayHall, New-York 


THE UP-TOWN OFFICE OF THE TIMES, 


1,269 BROADWAY. 


Advertisements received until 9 P.M. 


SIZE OF THE AMERICAN. 


INTERESTING STATISTICS GATHERED 


FROM TAILORS’ MEASUREMENTS. 
Edward Atkinson, in the Cloth.er and Furnisher. 

Last Spring I received a letter from an 
English gentleman who is interested in anthro- 
pology and biology, asking me if there were any 
facts to sustain the impression abroad that the 
white man is deteriorating in size, weight, and 
condition in the United States. I had no posi- 
tive information of my own to give, and I could 
only refer my correspondent to the data of the 
measurement of soldiers and to some other in- 
vestigations of less importance. 

It occurred to me, however, that since by far 
the greater part of the men of this country are 
clad in ready-made clothing the experience of 
the clothiers might be valuable, and that from 
their figures of the average sizes of the gar- 
mInents prepared by them for men’s use very 
clear deductions could be made as to tlie aver- 
age size of the American man. 

therefore sent a letter to two clothiers in 
Boston who have been longin the business, one 
in Chicago, one in New-York, one in Baltimore, 
one in Detroit, one in Texas, and onein Mon- 
treal. The information received in return is to 
this effect: 


In any given thousand garments the average 
of all the returns is as follows: Chest measure, 


38 inches; waist, 3542 inches; length of leg in- 
side, 3245 inches; average height ranging from 
5 feet 812 to 5 feet 9 in New-England, up to 5 
feet 10 for the average at the South and West. 
A few deductions of weight are given from 
which one can infer that the average man 
weighs between 155 and 160 pounds, 

These measures cover the average of the as- 
sorted sizes of garments which are nade up by 
the thousand. There are a few small men who 
buy ‘‘ youths’ sizes” so called, and a few larger 
men who buy “extra sizes.’ The remarks 
made in some of these letters are interesting. 

My correspondent in Chicago states “ that, so 
far as rejates to the assertion that the race in 
this country deteriorates, ourexperience teaches 
us that the contrary is the case. We are now, 
and have for several years past been, obliged to 
adopt a larger scale of sizes, and many more ex- 
tra sizes in width.as well as length, than were 
required 10 years azo. I find that occupation 
and residence have a great deal to do with the 
difference in sizes, the average of the sizes re- 
quired for the cities and large towns being much 
less than that required for the country. Again, 
different sections vary very much in those re- 
quirements. For instance, an experienced steck 
clerk will pick out for South and Southwestern 
trade coats and vests, breast measure 35 to 40, 
trousers always one or twe sizes smaller around 
the waist than the length of leg inside; for West- 
ern and Northern trade, coats and vests, breast 
measure 37 to 42, trousers 33 to 40 around the 
waist, 30 to 34 length of lew inside,” . 

My correspondent in Texas gives the average 
88 inches chest, 33 to 34 inches waist, 324 leg 
measure, 5 feet 10 inches height, adding: “We 
find that the waist measure has increased from 
an average of 32 te 33 inches during the past 
five years, and we think our peuple are becom- 
ing stouter built.” 

My correspondent in Baltimore had previously 
made the same statement, to wit: *Since the 
late war we have noticed that the average-sized 
suits for our Southern trade have increased fully 
one ineh around the chest and waist, while there 
has been no apparent ehange in the length of 
trousers.” 

I asked this firm if the change could be due to 
the fact that the colored people had become 
buyers of ready-made clothing, but have for re- 
ply that the fact that the negroes are buying 
more ready-made clothing now than previous to 
the war accounts in only a small degree for the 
increase of the size, butis due almost entirely 
to the increased physical activity on the part of 
the whites. The experience of this firm covers 
35 years. 

My correspondent in New-York states that 
“for the last 30 years our clothing, numbering 
at least 750,000 zarments yearly, has been ex- 
clusively sold in the Southern States. We find 
the average man to measure 37 inches around 
the chest, 32 to 33 around the waist, 33 to 34 
inches length of leg inside, average height 5 
feet 10 inches. The Southerner measures more 
in the leg than around the waist—a peeuliarity 
in direct contrast to the Western man, who 
ee ag wore around the waist thanin the 
ex.’ 

My correspondent in Canada gives the follow- 
ing details; experience covers 20 years, about 
300,000 garments a year: 

Breastmeasure. 36 37 38 39 40 41 42 
Waist measure... 32 33 34 35 36 37% 3Y 
Cut per 1,000 of 

these sizes.... 80 160 240 240 140 60 20 
Average weight 

for each..... -140 150 160 168 175480 200 225 

“The information about the weight I got from 
a@ custom tailor of some years’ experience, and 
canuot, of course, vouch for its correctneas.” 

My correspondent in Detroit says: “* We notice 
marked peculiarities in regions where dwell peo- 
ple of one nationality, The Germans need large 
waists and short legs, the French small waists 
and legs, the Yankees small waists and long 
legs, the Jews wedium waists and short lees. 
We have found a decided dematd for larger 
sizes than we formerly usu” 
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24, 26, AND 30 WEST FOURTEENTH-ST. 


TO ALL, TO-DAY, 

A MERRY, MERRY CHRISTMAS, 
hoping you'll be favored according to your hearts’ 
desire; but if perchance Kriss Kriugle has not 
brought that Cloak, that Dress, that fine Umbrella, 
those Gloves, those Furs, those ’Kerchiefs dainty, 
those Curtains, Portiéres, or those handsome Rugs, 
on which you’d set your mind, come and see us 

TUESDAY, 


for to-morrow will be every where observed as a holi- 
day, 


AND TUESDAY WE COMMENCE A SALE 
which from beginning until end will be in every way 


remarkable. 
REMARKABLE 


for varieties and quantities....Remarkable for prices 
and for qualities, for Tuesday we commence 
OUR SEMI-ANNUAL SALE! 


A closing sale of all this season's stock....A sale in 


whieh the best of goods will be, without exception, 
sold for less than value. 


GREAT SALE OF LADIES’ CLOAKS. 


TWO HUNDRED IMPORTED WRAPS, 


the most elegant we’ve shown Seal, black, cop- 
per, blue, and brown, plain, embroidered, and ap- 
pliqued, trimmed with rich furs and beaded gimps, 
AT LESS THAN HALF VALUE. 

At FIFTY DOLLARS, Wraps; worth $120 
At FORTY DOLLARS, Wraps; ante 90 
At THIRTY DOLLARS, Wraps; worth 65 
AtTWENTY-FOUR DOLLARS,Wraps; worth 50 
At EIGHTEEN DOLLARS, Wraps; worth 40 
At FOURTEEN DOLLARS, Wraps; worth 35 
At ELEVEN DOLLARS, Wraps; worth 30 


CLOTH NEWMARKETS AND RAGLANS, 


the finest and most elaborate and the plainest tailor- 
made—all alike—share in this great reduction. 


FOURTEEN DOLLARS will buy Imported As- 


trakhan Newmarkets, satin-lined 
throughout, that were $30. 


FIVE DOLLARS will bur fine cloth Newmarkets 
and Raglans, with satin-lined hoods 
and shoulder capes, that were $10. 


SEVEN DOLLARS will buy fine Newmarkets and 
Raglans that were $12. 


TEN DOLLARS will buy coger’ striped cloth 
Raglans and Newmarkets, with 
velvet collar and bell sleeves, that 
were $22, 

SEAL PLUSH GARMENTS 

equally reduced At EIGHTEEN DOLLARS, 

Seal Plush Sacques, with real seal trim, that a week 

ago were $27 At TWENTY-FOUR and THIR. 

TY-ONE, still finer, that were $33 and $44 

TEN DOLLARS, Beal Plush Jackets, richly lined 

with satin; were $17 Finer still at FOUR. 

TEEN; worth $25, and at NINETEEN DOLLARS 

others that were $30 Seal Plush Wraps, that 

freely sold at eighteen, are now $10; those that 
were thirty are now $18 Equal values in New- 
markets and Raglans, now $27 and $39. ; 


FOR MISSES. 
The greatest offering ever made in Newmarkets 
and Gretchens More than two thousand gar. 
ments, (all this season’s make,) 


ALL—HALF PRICE. 


At TWO NINETY-EIGHT, 
Gretchens and Jackets; worth $6. 


At THREE NINETY-EIGHT, 
Newmarketsa and Gretchens; worth $7. 


At FOUR NINETY-EIGHT, 
Newmarkets and Gretchens; worth $8 and $9. 


At FIVE NINETY-EIGHT, 
Newmarkets and Gretchens; worth $10 and $11. 


At SIX NINETY-EIGHT, 
Newmarkets and Gretchens; worth $12 and $13. 


At SEVEN NINETY-EIGHT, 
Newmarkets and Gretchens; worth $14 and $15. 


At EIGHT NINETY-EIGHT, 
Newmarkets and Gretchens; worth $16 and $18, 


EQUALLY REDUCED 
are finer Garments up to $30. 


Der 


woe, 


Come and judge how we make our promise good, 


TUESDAY 
we commence our semi-annual sale !!! 


At A DOLLAR NINETY-EIGHT, 
300 pairs extra Nottingham Curtains—new designs 
—double thread throughout—taped and bordered all 
around—were $3 25, * 


At TWO FORTY-NINE, 
200 pair best Scotch Lace Curtains, with extra wide 
goers borders and centre of Brussels effect—extra 
neavy thread—price hitherto, $5. 


At TWO TWENTY-FIVE, 
real Madras Curtains; worth $6. 


? At TWO FORTY-NINE, 
Reversibie Tapestry Portiéres, with knotted fringe. 


At THREE SEVENTY-FIVE, 
Raw silk Portiérea, with wide chenille dado, 


At THIRTY-NINE CENTS, 
fifty-inch Jute Tapestries; worth 75c. 


At FORTY-NINE CENTS, 
fifty-inch Tinseled Petit Points; worth $1, 


At SIXTY-SIX CENTS, 
elegant raw silk Brocatelles; worth $2. 


At A DOLLAR NINETY-EIGHT, 
50-inch silk and wool Brocades; worth $2 75. 


At TWO NINETY-EIGHT, 
rich satin Brocades—exquisite effects; worth $6, 


AtSEVENTY-NINE CENTS, 
24-inch silk upholstery Plushes; were $1 20. 


At NINETEEN CENTS, 
reversible cotton velvet Tapestries. 


At NINE CENTS and seven-eighths 
cotton Plushes all colors. 


At NINETEEN CENTS, 
fine imported Cretonnes; worth 30c. 


At TEN CENTS, 
new yard wide Cretonnes, 20 styles. 


At THREE CENTS and seven-eighths, 
fancy striped Curtain Scrims. 


At SEVEN CENTS and seven-eighths, 
tancy printed Draperies—Madras effect. 


At FORTY-SIX CENTS, 
Brass Curtain Poles—fixtures complete, 


At TWENTY-NINE CENTS, 
Holland Window Shades—-spring roller, cemplete. 


At FIVE CENTS, 
Linoleum Squares and Splashers. 


At TWENTY-NINE CENTS, 
Ingrain Rugs—yard and @ quarter long. 


At NINETY-EIGHT CENTS. 
yard loug Smyrna Rugs—knotted fringe, 


At FIFTY-NINE CENTS, 
Tapestry Table Covers—1%; yards square. 


At NINETY-SEVEN CENTS, 
yard square Chenille Table Covers. 


Ata DOLLAR FORTY-EIGHT, 
Tinseled Piano Cevers. 3 yards long. 


At THIRTY-NINE CENTS, 
Yard wide quilted Sateens. 


At THREE CENTS and seven-eighths, 
Kid finish Lining Cambrics. 


“* | At THREE CENTS and seven-eighths, 
i Now Spring Calicoes and Cambrics. 


At SIX CENTS and a-half, 
New corded English Ginghams. 


At THIRTEEN CENTS AND A HALF, 
new Fancy Plaids and Check—worth 25c. 


At THIRTY-ONE CENTS, 
Double width Camel's oe and Diagonals; were 
Cc. 


At FORTY-NINE CENTS, 
French Cashmeres in every leading shade, 
Sixty-cent quality. 


At NINETY-SEVEN CENTS, 
Silk Plushes—all colors; were $1 29. 


At NINETY-EIGHT CENTS, 
Extra quality Bluck Dress Silks; wear guaranteed. 


x 


At FORTY-NINE CENTS, 
Russian Hare Mutls———worth $1. 


At TWO THIRTY-NINE, 
Beaver Muffs; were $4. 


At THIRTY-SEVEN CENTS, 
tinseled and silk-figured Chair and Easel Scarfs, 
knotted fringe; were $1 10. 


At A DOLLAR NINETY-EIGHT, 
silk plush Table Scarfs and Covers; worth $4. 


At SAME PRICE, 
plush Mantel Lambrequins; equal value. 


At FIVE CENTS, 
ladies’ colored hemstitch Handkerchiefs; worth 12c. 


At EIGHTY-NINE CENTS, 
cream and white brocade silk Mufflers; worth $1 50. 


At NINETY-EIGHT CENTS, 
ladies’ evening silk Mitts, with lace or Jersey tops, 
every shade, 24 button length; worth $1 50. 


At NINETEEN CENTS, 
English cashmere Jersey Gloves; worth 35c. 


At THIRTY-NINE CENTS, 
Boys’ Ringwood Gloves —Wworth 60c. 


\ At{NINETY-EIGHT CENTS, 
Meu’s Embroidered Dogskin Gloves. 


At A DOLLAR FORTY-NINKE, 
Gloria Silk Umbrelias—gold mounted; worth $2 15. 


At SEVENTY-NINE CENTS, . 
Gold tup Canes....were $1 25. 


WRIDAY, AS USUAL, BARGAIN DAY. 
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14TH-ST., 6TH-AV., AND 13TH-ST. 


—_— 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOOD§ 
TSTABLISHMENT, 


NEW YEAR'S GIFTS. 
LACES 


AND MADE-UP LACE GOoDs. 


HANDKERCHIEFS 
NECKWEAR 


ow 


WEARESOLE AGENTS FOR NEW-YORE CIT? 
OF THE GENUINE 


oar” 


KID CLOVES 


FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


(\ 


PARISAND VIENNA 


FANS, 


CHOICE ASSORTMENT OF FINE 


GLASSWARE 


BOTH CUT AND ENGRAVED, 


a 


oo 


CLOSING OUT SEVERAL LINES OF 


MERINO UNDERWEAR 


FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN MUCH 
UNDER REGULAR PRICES. 


* 


R.H.MACY & CO. 
FURS. 


-t 


HIGHEST AWARD, 
CENTENNIAL 
EXHIBITION. ; 


F. BOOSS & BRO. 


(ESTABLISHED 1853,) 


449 BROADWAY, 


Offer for the season of 1887 a large and most com 
plete assortment o 


Neal and Fur-Lined Garments, 


OUR LARGE FACILITIES FOR DIRECTLY 
IMPORTING THE BEST SKINS, AND A LONG 
EXPERIENCE OF $4 YEARS IN THE MANU; 
FACTURE OF FUR GARMENTS, ENABLE US 


SAVE OUR PATRONS 


atleast 20 or 25 per cent. on any article pure 
chased at our store. 


LOWEST PRICES POSSIBLE 
With Good Work and Good Material, 


ALL GOODS SOLD BY US ARE MANUFACT- 
URED ON THE PREMISES BY THE MOST EX. 
PERT AND SKILLED HANDS. UNDER THE 
IMMEDIATE SUPERVISION OF OUR FIRM. 


SEALSKIN GARMENTS A SPECIALTY. 


MUFFS, BOAS, PELERINES, FUR TRIM- 
MINGS AND NOVELTIES, FUR ROBES AND 
RUGS, GENTLEMEN’S FUR COATS, CAPS, 
COLLARS, AND GLOVES 


AT MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES. 


F. BOOSS & BRO, 


449 BROADWAY, 


AND 26 MERCER-ST., NEAR GRAND. 


COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUS 
SENT FREE ON APPLICATION, 


All the Broadway cars pass our door. 


GOLD MEDAL, 
PARIS 
EXPOSITION. 


HM. SILVERMAN & CO, 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


FURS. 


SEALSKIN GARMENTS 


A SPECIALTY. 


12 EAST 18TH-STREET, 


Between Broadway and 5th-av. 


IF YOU WANT THE GEN- 

mM VINE ELECTRIC BELT SUS« 

A PENSORY get DR. SCOTS 

J and don’t be imposed upon by buy: 

Ming any other. 1¢ will be money 

Fthrown away. Dr. Scott's are 

J guiarautecd to be the genuine and 

original, aud can always be relied Mpoi, Price of 

Belt, $3; Suspensory, £5; Inseles, 50¢. Money re- 

turned if pot satistactory. Sond your address for @ 

Valuable and useful book, postpaid. ah Scanian, 

A42 BROADWAY, corver 1sthet. Call and see 

Us; consultation free, Established 10 years, Aleu- 
tiou this vaver- ; ; 





THE MAD KING’S FAVORITE 
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ERNST POSSARI, THR GERMAN 
ACTOR, IN THE CITY. 
TWENTY PERFORMANCES TO BE GIVEN 
AT THE THALIA—SKETCH OF THE 

MAN AND HIS TRIUMPHS. 

The German actor, Ernst Possart, was a 
passenger by the steamship Aller, which ar- 
fived at her pier in Hoboken early yesterday 
morning. Manager Amberg of the Thalia The- 
atre, to whose enterprise this visit of Herr 
Possart to America is due, and Ernst Lederer, 
who is to be Possart’s stage manager, with sev- 
eral other members of the Thalia company and 
personal friends of the actor, and the Thalia 
orchestra Were in waiting to welcome him. 
When the examination of the 16 trunks con- 
taining the wardrobe and traveling effects of 
the actor were finished by the Custom House 
officers the party made a bee line for the Bel- 
videre Hotel, where a suite of rooms on the 
rnecond floor were assigned to the actor and his® 
party. There a Treks reporter was received by 
him early in the afternoon. 

Mr. Possart is a well-preserved gentleman of 
46, of medium height and florid complexion. 
His smooth-shaven face is characteristic of the 
tragedian, and so cosmopolitan in expression 
that it weuld be difficult to discern in it any pro- 


nounced indications of nationality. His voice 
is low and resonant in conversation and his 
manner dignified. “It is my first visit to 
America,” said Mr. Possart, in excellent Eng- 
lish, “and, indeed, my first extensive trip on 
salt water. I enjoyed it very well forthe first 
Gay out from Southampton, but then we ran into 
very rough weather, which continued all the 
rest of the way over, and made enjoyment out 
of the uuestion for every one. I was seasick for 
three days, but after that managed to get 
around with as much comfort as the weather 
would allow.” 

‘“Were you alone on the voyace, Mr. Possart ?” 

Oh, no, Iam accompanied by my wife and 
12-year-old daughter. I shouldn’t have cared to 
come without them. And there were also Mme. 
Emilie von Aichsberg, who is to play with me, 
and Herr Adolph Werther, who will also be of 
our company.” 

“ What piece have you selected to open your 
engageme:rt with?’ 

* [ shall begin next Tuesday evening in ‘ Biut- 
hochgeit,’ which, you know, is the tragedy of 
*Les Huguenots,’ and shall follow this during 
the week with ‘ Freund Fritz,”a drama by Erck- 
mann-Chatrian, in which I take the part of 
Rabbi Sichel, a learned and kind-hearted Alsa- 
cian Jew. Following that I shall give the *Mer- 
chant of Venice’ and ‘ Faust.’ ”’ 

“How long does your engagement. at the 
Thalia run?” 

“We have only been able.” said Director 
Amberg in answer to this question, ** to secure 
Possart for 20 performances, after which he 
goes to Chicago and the West.” 

Herr Possart was born in Berlin. A passion 
for the drama drove him away from home at 19 
to shift for himself. He had not attained his 
growth. He was red-headed, awkward, and 
freckled. Rut a commendable self-confidence 
and indomitable pluck overcame the trials 
and difficulties of the first few years, and every- 
where he played he won the favor of his audi- 
anees. He won a year’s engagement at Breslau 
by @ trial performance of Fortinbras in ‘“* Ham- 
let.” Then he wert to Hamburg, where he early 
became a favorite with the people. While here 
his 1ame ran before him to Munich and he was 
sent for to *‘star” an engagement at the Court 
Theatre, with a view to a permanent engage- 
ment. He went, and met from the manager a 
most chilling reception—all on account of his 
personal appearance, which seemed to the theuat- 
rical potentate inconsistent with possible great- 
ness. But he played “‘ Franz Moor,” and then 
“‘Narcisse.” Then the Directer came to him and 
tore up his agreement at 2,000 florins, and vol- 
maveryem mr ge another at 3,000 florins. This 
was in 1864. The company was one of the finest 
in Europe. and received the especial considera- 
tien of Ludwig IL, Bavaria’s eccentric King. 
Possart remained a favorite of the Court and 
Se pore until Ludwig met with his tragic 
dea 

‘Thirty decorations have been conferred upon 
him by various dignitaries of Eurepe, among 
them the Emperors of Germany and Ausiria. 
From 23 of his fraternal associates and col- 
leagues whe, in the Summer of 1880, at Munich, 
rendered 11 model performances under the pat- 
ronage of Ludwig and direction of Possart, he 
received a solid silver statue of Thalia, mounted 
upon a shaft of cyanide 3 feet high, and in- 
scribed with the names ofthe 23, among whom 
were Wolther, Sonnenthal, Lavinski, Barnay, 
and Dr. Foerster. But the handsomest and most 
highly-prized memento of his 20 years’ experi- 
ence in Munich isa gorgeous watch and chain 
of Roman gold, heavily studded with precious 
stones. Every year, upon the 9th ‘of May, Pos- 
sart was ordered to piay ‘*‘ Narcisse” before an 
audience of one—the eccentric King Ludwig. 
May 9, 1886, was the 20th performance, and at 
its cenclusion the King presented the actor with 
this gorgeous testimonta! of his friendship. 


WAILING 


EAGER TO PROCEED AGAINST THE 
METROPOLITAN TRANSIT COMPANY. 
Corporation Counsel O’Brien said yester- 

day, with relation to the proceedings to annul 

the charter of the Metropolitan Transit Com- 
pany, whose devious course in attempting to 
steal the Broadway franchise for an elevated 
railroad has been frequently exposed by THE 

TIMES, that he was in daily expectation of get- 

ting from Attorney-General O’Brien a favorable 

decision upon his application for leave to pro- 
ceed in his name. The Attorney-General had 


once given his consent, but on application from 
the counsel for the speculative crowd who are 
attempting to secure the franchise he rescinded 
the decision for the purpose of giving them a 
hearing. This was had about three weeks ago, 
and the Attorney-General had been holding the 
ease under advisement ever since, but there was 
little doubt that he would give the municipality 
leave to proceed under the law against the com- 
pany for the annulment of its alleged charter. 

The franchise sought for was worth to the 
tity anywhere from $10,000,000 to $40,000,000, 
according to the tenure of rights to be acquired; 
and this company was seeking to acquire it 
#ratis under color of a franchise that was ac- 
quired for afar aifferent route and which had 
expired for non-user. Mr. O’Brien had no doubt 
that his successor in office, whoever he might be, 
would contend as vigorously against the schemes 
of the Navarro people as did either his presde- 
cessor, Judge Lacombe, or himself, for the policy 
of the administration and the rights of the 
municipality had not changed and would not 
change from first to last. If ever a franchise for 
an elevated railroad in Broadway should be ac- 
quired by any company or corporation the city 
weuld have to be paid full vaiue for it. 
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FOR TREASURE OR PLEASURE? 


A recent dispatel from Jacksonville, Fla., 
states that the schooner yacht Maria of New- 
York sailed from Key West last Thursday night 
to search for hidden treasure near Belize. Itis 
also said that several Congressmen are inter- 
ested in the venture and that Special Treasury 


Agent Peck is in command of the expedition. 
Inguiry here leads to a haze of mystery euvel- 
oping the departure of the Maria trom this port 
on Oct. 19, with Capt. C. J. Ward, a crew of tive 
men, and several passengers. among whom was 
» Judge from Louisiana... To all inquirers they 
said that they were bound for the Caribbean 
Sea to while away a lazy month or so in hunting 
and fishing. The yacht was characted through 
Marnine’s Yacht Ageney for a party of eight at 
$l2aday. it had velonged to C. J. Bliven, who 
was recently sent to Sing Sing. Special Treas- 
ury Agent Peck was theone who secured the 
charter, but he would give no names of the per- 
sons interested nor any satisfactory explanation 
of the object of the singular voyage. The yacht 
is not the famous Maria which beat the America. 
She was builtin 1857 by Herreshoff, at Bristol, 
R. L., and for many years was known as the Sea 
Drift. She is characterized as an old tub now, 
wholly unfit for rough weather or heavy seas. 
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FOR A DECISION. 


BARNUMS GREAT PROMISE. 
®. T. Barnum is out early this year with 
fn announcement to the effect that he will open 
in Madison-Square Garden March 12 next with 


the ‘greatest of all shows,” xiving a grand 
torchlight parade en the Saturday previous. 
The Barnum and London show this year will be 
asf throughout and comprise 15 complete 
exhibitions, each one a novelty, besides being 
iifferentiy arranged from any hitherto seen. At 
this early day Mr. Bailey states that ali the 
losses by the fire at Bridgeport have been re- 
aired, und there will be not only a larger but a 
potter collection of animals than ever, and that 
over $500,000 will be expended in securiug 
novel attractions to delight every one. 
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DISCREDITING HER STORY. 
Serct. Moloney of the Tenth Precinct re- 
ported to Inspector Williams yesterday in the case 
of Mrs. Mamie Burgess of 184 Franklin-street, 


Greenpoint, who asserted that she was drugged 
and robbed in a restaurant in the neighborhood of 
hird-avenue and EKighth-street last week, that the 
woman was neither cragged nor robbed, and that 
Ger story isthe result of an altogether too vivid 
imagination. Six weeks ago she was found, ap- 
poeeely suffering from illness, “at the Twenty- 
bird-Street Ferry, and was taken home in an ambu.- 
lance. She asserted then, also, that she had been 
drugged and robbed, but her story was not eredited. 


TRYING TO ESCAPE TAXES. 


DISPUTING THE CLAIM OF THE ELE- 
VATED ROADS FOR EXEMPTION. 

The attempt which the elevated railway 
companies are making to escape the payment of 
their taxes is being stoutly contested by Cor- 
poration Counsel O’Brien and his assistants, 
David J. Dean and George S, Coleman, and the 
trial of the cause in the Supreme Court will be 
very interesting to the citizens of New-York. 
The pending question is a motion by the ele- 
vated companies for a reference, which is op- 
posed by the Corporation Counsel, and which 


Judge Potter is considering. Should it be de- 
nied, the trial will take place in public before 
the Special Term of the Supreme Court. 

The tax which has been assessed amounts to 
about $200,000 on a valuation ot $12,166,355 
for the Manhattan and of $2,138,684 for the 
New-York. The Metropolitanis net taxed. The 
Commiasionere of Taxes and Assessments, 
Michael Coleman, Edward C. Donnelly, and 
Thomas I. Feitner, assert that the claim of the 
elevated companies to escape taxation is a 
fraudulent device. It is that they had, at the 
time of their assessment for taxes by the city, 
United States bonds worthin the market $30,- 
660,000, which, by the law, shoula be deductea 
from the assessed valuation of its eap- 
ital stock. The Commissioners took ‘no 
stock” in this claim from the first, 
and they take none now; neither does 
the Corporation Counsel’s office. Last May 
the Commissioners of Taxes and Assessments 
examined R. M. Gallaway, the Vice-President of 
both companies. and D. W. McWilliams, their 
Secretary and Treasurer, about the alleged pur- 
chases of these bonds, and they found out that 
along during the last part of December and the 
first part of January they made trades with 
Drexel, Morgan & Co., with A. 8. Hatch & Co., 
and with I. & 8S. Wormeer, by which Mr. Galla- 
way gave notes which read like this: 
$19,162,500. NEW-YORK, Jan. 6, 1887. 

On Jan. 13, 1887, without grace, and upon return 
of securities civen, we promise to pay tol. &S8. 
Wormser, or order, $19,162,500 for value received, 
with interest at one-half per cent. per annum, having 
deposited as collateral security $15,000,000 United 
States Government bonds, with authority to sell the 
same, or ether securities subsequently substituted, 
at the Board of Brokers, or at public or private sale, 
at their option, on the non-performance of this 
promise without further notice, applying the net 
proceeds to the paymentof this note, including in- 
terest, and accounting to us for the surplus, if any. 
In case of Geficiency we promise to pay to said I. & 
S. Wormser the amount thereof forthwith after 
such sale, with legal interest. 

MANHATTAN RAILWAY COMPANY. 

By R. M. GALLaway, Vice-President. 

In return for these*Mr. Gallaway got docu- 
ments like this: 

NEW-YORK, Jan, 6, 1887. 

Received from the Manhattan Elevated Railroad 
Company $19,162,500 in payment of purchase of 
15,000,000 United States Government 4 per cent. 
bonds as per bills of sale of Dec. 28, 1886, and Jan. 
4, 1887. I. & S: WORMSER. 

Messrs. Gallaway and McWilliams admitted 
under cross-examination that they had never 
had possession of the bonds, and that the trans- 
action was closed without the delivery of the 
bonds. The Commissioners claim, and 80 does 
the Corporation Counsel, that by Mr. Gallaway’s 
and Mr. MeWilliams’s own testimony the ele- 
vated companies have no case and must pay 
their taxes. The decision of the court will be 
awaited with interest. 
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MR. FITZGERALD EXONERATED. 


CHARLES A. CURTIS CONFESSES 
AGENCY IN THE CHARGES. 

Charles A. Curtis, who represented him- 
self as a lawyer, and who is said by John Nut- 
tall,who had been charged with larceny, to have 
taken money ostensibly for fees to be paid into 
the District Attorney’s offies to secure an abate- 
mentof the latter’s sentence, and who was ar- 
rested in Jersey City Friday night, was brought 
to the District Attorney’s office yesterday by 
Detective Sergeant Reilly and made a confes- 
sion. Assistant District Attorney Fitzgerald, 
whose name was mentioned as being the one in 


the District Attorney’s office who bad received 
the fees, was pleased with Curtis’s confession, 
as it completely exonerates him. 

Curtis. in his deposition, acknowledges that he 
isnot a member of the Bar of New-York or of 
any other State. Hehad been acguainted with 
Jobo Nuttall for two years, and had visited him 
in the Tombs when he was under arrest for 
grand larceny in the second degree. He also 
met Mrs. Nuttall and offered her his services. 
She gave him $16 75, which he kept for ex- 
penses. Heafterward asked Nuttall, when the 
latter was in the Court of Genera! Seseions, for 
$10 as a fee that he might have him paroled in 
his custody. Messrs. Kane, Dower, and Devoy, 
three friends of Nuttall, who werein the court- 
room, handed to Curtis $8. He promised to call 
on Nuttallin the Tombs that afterpoonif the 
Judge would remand him to his custody. Curtis 
never made any such application to the court. 
On another occasion he received $23 from Mrs. 
Nuttall on his statement that he eould secure an 
acceptance of the plea of petitlarceny. Con- 
cerning the letter written on the letter-head of 
the District Attorney's office signed J. H. Nichol 
and sent to Nuttall Dec. 9, Curtis confessed that 
he wrote apd mailed it to him, and that he got 
the paper from uw clerk in the office whoin he 
asked for it. He received altogether $126, 
which he retained, although he admitted to the 
Rev. Mr. Neis and Mrs, Nuttall that $52 of this 
was above his expenses, and promised to con- 
tribute that portion to a fund for the return of 
the money alleged to have been stolen. 

Nuttall was convicted, but sentence was sus- 
pended on eondition that he would refund the 
money to Finnegan. The fund was raised by 
other persons, and Curtis never turned over 
any of theamount. Curtis’s statement of how 
he met Nuttall at the District Attorney’s, took 
him from one clerk’s office to another, and held 
conversations with the clerk while Nuttal and a 
friend were near by, shows what an actor he 1s. 
He wished Nuttall to think he was working 
very hard for him. He gave Nuttall a bill for 
$150 on whicli $119 was credited. Curtis denies 
that he ever told anybody that any of this 
money was for fees, or that he had paid any 
money to any one im the District Attoruey’s 
office. 

He was taken to the Tombs after his examina- 
tion. There are five indictments for larceny 
against him. 
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BEGGING COAL FOR THE SCHOOL. 

New-Brunswick, N. J., Dec. 24.—Pupils 
of the Highland Park public school, in order to 
continue their studies, have been obliged to go 
about among the residents begging coal and fuel 
in order to keep the school open. The place isa 
suburb of New-Brunswick, and its public insti- 


tutions are under the management of Trustees. 
The public school and the Sunday school have 
held their sessions in the same building, and have 
used the same coal and been cared for by the 
same janitor. Now the Trustees of the two in- 
stitutions have disagreed, and neither will buy 
the coal—the Sunday school because it occupies 
the place only one day out of the seven, and the 
day school because the Sunday-schoo! people 
will not pay rent. The resultis that the public 
school pupils have for two weeks been going 
about begging the coal to keep the fires going, 
and they have secured enough only on condi- 
tion that it shall not be used for Sunday-school 
purposes. Every morning a half dozen of the 
scholars. bring each a basketful. At its last 
meeting the Sunday school was kept warm by a 
fire of corncobs. 
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BUYING THE COTTON BELT LINE. 

Sr. Louis, Dec. 24.—The Republican an- 
nounces to-day that the L[llinois Central Rail- 
road has practically closed negotiations for the 
purchase of the St. Louis, Arkansas and Texas 


Railway, known as the “Cotton Beit” line. It 
is claimed that the news comes from an au- 
thoritative source, and if the Illinois Central 
Company secures possession the line will be 
operated separately from the Illinois Central 
Railway. The “Cotton Belt” was recently 
purchased by a syndicate represented by R. C. 
Kerens and 8. W. Dorsey, and is now carrying a 
very heavy blanket mortgage. It extends from 
Cairo, Ill, southwest through the States of 


Arkansas and Texas. The consideration is 
not given. 
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HARE AND HOUNDS. 

The Fleetfoot Harriers had a run yester- 
day, in which the hares, Perry and Ashe, after 
a@ five-mile course through Prospect Park, fin- 
ished first in 45:00, 

The hare and hounds team of the Crescent 


Athletic Club had a four-mile run yesterday 
through Wrospeet Park, Brooklyn, under the 
leadersnip of J. Lamarche. Chapman was the 
first man in in 39:00, 

The three-mile championship medal of the 
Prospect Harriers, given by W. J. Davis, Cap- 
tain of the club, wasrun for yesterday over a 
course in Prospect Park, Brooklyn. be: 
Weller, with a start of 2 minutes and 45 sevonds, 
won easily in 20:40, actual time. J. Tratham, 
was second, and J. D, Lioeyd, scratch, third. 
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MOTION FORK NEW TRIAL DENIED. 

3UFFALO, N. Y., Dec. 24.—Judge Haight this 
morning handed down his decision in the case of 
The People against Hiram B. and Charles M. Ever. 
est of Rochester, who were convicted some time ago 
of conspiracy to injure trade and commerce in an 
alleged attempt to hurt the Butfalo Lubricating Oil 
Company. The motion for a vew trial was recently 
made and submitted, and this motion Judge Haight 
denies. An appeal will be taken to the General 
Term of the Supreme Court, and in any event the 


Court of Appeals will finally be called on to deter. 
mine the case. 


IGNOMINIOUSLY PUT OUT 
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HATCH FARED ILL WHEN 

THE WAITER OAME. 

AN ABRUPT ENDING TO A DISPUTE WITH 
SMITH & M’NELL’S CASHIER—WHAT 
A LAWYER WRITES. 


William Storrs Hatch was formerly book- 
keeper for the suspended firm of A. 8, Hatch & 
Co., bankers and brokers of 5 Nassau-street. On 
the day that the Nassau-street firm failed Mr. 
Hatch married a blushing bride from Tarrytown, 
and since then he has not been employed. Like 
Othello, his occupation was gone. On Thursday 
evening he called on Albert Stewart, an old 
friend of his, who, when in town, lives at Smith 
& MeNell’s hotel, in Greenwich-street, and when 
at home at South Argyle, Washington County, 
N. Y., where he is an extensive potato merchant. 
Mr. Hateh’s visit to Mr. Stewart, it is said, led to 


the expulsion of Mr. Hatch from the place and a 
legal action. 


A Times reporter last evening called at the 
office of Hillhouse Brothers, in the Mills Build- 
ing, who have been retained by Mr. Hatch. A 
bland elerk told the reporter that Mr. Hillhouse 
was absent, and declared that he knew abso- 
lutely nothing about the matter. He did not 
know even where Mr. Hateh lived, or what his 
antecedents were. He knew that an assault 
had been committed on Mr. Hatch, and that 


wasall. At Smith & McNell’s there was no 
secrecy about the affair. Mr. Hatch, it was said, 
had called there to see Mr. Stewart, a cuest of 
the house, and the two men had had a drink 
together, and what occurred afterward will 
be the subject of dispute. It was stated 
that Mr. Hatch had acted in an ungen- 
tlemanly and rude manner to the cash- 
jer, Miss Ella Sullivan. When asked for 
his check, in accordance with the rules of 
the house, Mr. Hatch, itis alleged, became in- 
dignant and insulting. He asked the pretty 
cashier, in very rude tones and with an oath, 
what business it was of hers? She replied that 
she was there for that purpose, when Mr. Hatch, 
it is said, became very abusive. Assistant Head 
Waiter Burke then tried to soothe Mr. Hatch, 
who informed him thatif he came outside he 
would kick thetop of his head off. Whereupon Mr. 
Burke promptly ejected the former Wall-street 
inan. Mr. Hatch then re-entered on the Wash- 
ington-street side, and asked Mr. MeNell for an 
apology. The millionaire caterer mildly but 
firmly declined, and told him that were he In the 
piace of the waiter (Burke) he would have bad 
him arrested. Mr, Hatch hied himaway vowing 
vengeance, which took tangible shape when Mr. 
MecNell received yesterday morning the follow- 
ing communication from Mr. Hatch’s lawyers: 


HILLHOUSE BROTHERS & Co., : 
MILLS BUILDING, Dec. 23, 1887. 
Thomas MeNell, Esq., Smith & MceNell, 198 Green- 
wich-street : 

DEAR Ik: I think it proper by this means, in the 
first instance, to bring the following to your atten- 
tion. Mr. William 8S. Hatch, a young gentleman 
very well connected in this city, had occasion last 
evening to call upon a guest of your hotel. After 
conciuding their business the two gentlemen went 
down to the bar together and had a drink. Mr. 
Hatch then said good-bye and undertook to leave by 
the Greenwich exit. He was, however, stopped at 
the door by one of your employes, who required of 
him his check. Hr. Hatch had no check, and so an- 
swered. The check was then demanded, accompa- 
nied by insulting and abusive language, and Mr. 
Hatch returned a sharp answer, a8 auy other man 
would have done. The next moment he received 
a violent blow in the face, which or 
stunned him, and was thereupon forcibly ejected upon 
the sidewalk of Greenwich-street. All this is testitied 
to by an eye witness, and more evidence will doubt- 
less be found. I am further informed that when Mr. 
Hatch recoverod himself he turned again into the 
hotel to report the outrage. (your employe now 
permitting him to pass without further assauit, 
probably realizing something of the enormous blun- 
der he had been guilty of,) bat was met at the otfice 
with indifference, if not discourtesy. I beg, there- 
fore, to assure you that this affair, in the eye of the 
law, is inno sense a trifling matter, nor is Mr. 
Hatcher his f mily disposed to treat itas such. 
The ontrage was quite needieas, and I have assured 
my client. who feels much aggrieved, that the case 
willbe pushedito theextent legally permitted un- 
less snch an adjustment as satisfies those interested 
is voluntarily offered by those responsible. Yours 
truly, WILLIAM P. HILLHOUSE. 

When Mr. MeNell called on the lawyers he 
found that Mr. Hillhouse had left town. 

Mr. Stewart said yesterday: ** Well, the truth 
is, Hatch was feeling good. Heis, I think, hard 
up, and he vainly tried to borrow a ‘tenner’ 
from me; he had one ¢riak of brandy. and left, 
I did not see the row at ail. [have been a guest 
of this house for the past 20 years, and I am 
quite sure that Mr..McNell would not allow ans 
one to be il) treated in his place.” 

Miss Sullivan said: ‘**l merely asked Mr. Hatch 
for his check. and received an extremely rude 
answer. Burke then put him out, and he re-en- 
tered the restaurant by the Washington-street, 
not the Greenwich-strest, entrance, as the law- 
yer’s letter would intimate.” What occurred 
outside she could net teli, but she knew that Mr. 
Hatch had not bee: ineultedin her hearing. It 
was all the other way, she said. 
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AIS LITTLE TRICK EXPOSED, 
Maria Cucurullo, an Italan from whom 
Francesco Cucurullo obtained an absolute 
divorce in the Brooklyn City Court a week ago 
by default, applied to Judge Van Wyck yester- 
day to have the case reopened, and, after telling 


her story, the application was granted imme- 
diately and the hearing set duwn for Jan. 3. 
Mrs. Cucurullo alleges that she cannot read or 
write Euglish, and that on Nov. 22 she was 
served with a set of legal papers which she 
showed to her husbaud. He read them and said 
they were of no consequenee. They were there- 
fore placed in a drawer and forgotten by Mrs. 
Cucurullo until a few days afterward, when she 
discovered that they had been taken away by 
some one. On Dec. 19 her husband returned to 
bis home, where he had been living with his 
wife since the service of the first papers, and, 
exhibiting a decree ef divorce, ordered her out 
of the house. He took from her $80, which she 
had earned by washing, and by foree ejected her 
aud her children from their home. 


—_— rt 
OF INTEREST TO MARINERS. 
Superintendent Houghton of the Mari- 
time Exchange yesterday sent outa notice to 
masters of vessels which conveyed intelligence 
of great interest to those concerned in the trade 
to and from Gulf ports. After Jan. 1 daily tele- 


graphic reports will be sent tothe Exchange trom 
Jupiter Inlet, on the east ceast of Florida, giv- 
ing the names of vessels passing that point. 
Masters of vessels are requested to pass within 
easy signaling distance of Jupiter Lighthouse, if 
safety will permit, and to display their signals 
with the ensign. A flagstaff 120 feet high will 
be placed near the lighthouse, ana from it the 
United States Signal Service will display flags 
indicating what kind of weather is expected. 
This service, the Maritime Exchange believes, 
will be of great value. Ita establishment has 
long been a pet project of Mr. Houghton, who 
has tried to have the Government tuke it up. 


MR. 


RSET SSSI 
A GHASTLY DISCOVERY. 
WicuitTa, Kan., Dee. 24.—A ghastly dis- 
covery, recalling deeds similar @ those of the 
notorious Bender family, has been made on a 


ranch nine miles from Oak City,in No Man’s 
Land. The ranch bad been occupied bya family 
named Kelly. Nothing was known against 
them, and when they suddenly left a while ago 
the fact caused no comment. 

A tew days ago a man happened to enter the 
house they had occupied. A terrible ‘stench 
caused him to investigate, and in the basement 
he found the partly decomposed body of a man. 
He notified others, and asearch was made. Two 
more bodies were found. In the floor was a pe- 
culiarly-constructed trapdoor, by which, it is 
believed, the victims were thrown into the cel- 
lar and disposed of at pleasure. A good many 
people have mysteriously disappeared of late. 
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PROMISING TO BE BRILLIANT. 
Already the indications are that the Charity 
Ballin aid of the Nursery and Child’s Hospital, at 571 
Lexington-avenue, to be given on Jan. 5, will be a 
more brilhant aiYairthan any of its preaecessors. 


Nearly all of the boxes are sold, and tickets are be- 
ing disposed of by kind friends of the managers who 
are making up small private parties to occupy one 
or more boxes together, thus insuring a very gay 
and pleasant evening. Arrangements are making 
for the sale of the front row of seats on the second 
tier after all the boxes have been disposed of. Tho 
nursery, Which has always been entirely under the 
control of ladies, is an institution in which nearly 
every old family in New-York haa been from time to 
time interested, and the goud ithas done in caring for 
poor mothers and children recommends it ever to 
generous support. 
2 REE SE St eae 
TO ADMIT DAKOTA. 

Sr. Paur, Minn., Dec. 24.—The Pioneer Press 
recently sent printed inquiries to the members of 
the present Congress asking their views on the 
auestion of the division of Dakota and Ys admission 
as either two States or one. This morning it pub- 
lishes replies from 76 members of the House, repre- 
senting 26 States and including 58 Republicans and 
18 Democrats, Which indicate a strong vrebability 
of the passage of an enabling act admitting the Ter- 
ritory as one State after the next Presidential cam- 
paign, if such action will be acquiesced in by the 
people of the Territory. 

a ee 

THREW DYNAMITE AT AN OFFICER. 

INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., Dec. 24.—Patrolman Cook 
last night saw a burglar at work and tried to arrest 


him. He threw something at the officer, which 
struck him on the head and exploded, fracturing the 
skull. It is supposed to have been aynamite, Cook 
in in @ critical condition, but may recover, 


aban at Neractip Sats 
TROUBLE IN THE SENECA FALLS AND 
CAYUGA RAILROAD COMPANY. 

Trouble has been brewing for some time 
for the present management of the Seneca 
Falls and Cayuga Railroad Company. Yester- 
day the trouble took definite shape in a meet- 
ing of the stockholders owning a majority of 
the stock of the company at the office of its 
President, George W. Stetson, in the Mills 
Building. The dissatisfaction with the existing 
Management of the company is no new thing. 
Very eraduaily the kickers among the stock- 
holders have been buying up the stock wherever 
an opportunity was afforded, until they became 
owners of a majority thereof. When this was 
accomplished a demand was made, through 


Edwin M. Fox, counsel for the dissatisfied 
stockholders, for an inspection of the books of 
the company, which demand was ‘promptly re- 
fused by President George W. Stetson. Under 
the advice of Mr. Fox an advertisement was 
published ealling a special meeting of the stock- 
holders of the company for yesterday for the 
purpose of taking action upon a resolution to 
change the place of the annual election of the 
Directors of the company to 55 Broadway, the 
office of a prominent stockholder, and the 
date of the annual election from May 
to Dec, 31. In response to the call stockholders 
representing a majority of the stock were 
present. ‘They found the door of President 
Stetson’s office locked against them, and failing 
of gain an eutrance, they at once organized a 
meeting in the hall outside, with H. W. Pope as 
Chairman and James E. Brown as Secretary. 
Edwin N. Fox stated the object of the meeting, 
and the resolution changing the time and place 
of the annual election was immediately adopted. 

Edwin M. Fox, counsel for a majority of the 
stockholders, said yesterday that the latter 
would meet next Saturday and elect new officers 
and Directors who could be relied upon to run 
the road with better results than those heretefore 
attained. “I think the present management will 
kick at this,” said he, “and I apprehend that 
they will endeavor to obstruct our legal right 
to manage the company on the ground that 
notice of to-day’s mectimg was not per- 
sonally given to all the stockholders. We 
should have done this had we been al- 
lowed to obtain access to the books of 
the company, but this was refused us by 
President Stetson. In advertising the notice ef 
the meeting as we did we proceeded under the 
provisions of chapter 498 of the Laws of 1885, 
which specially provides for a ehange in the 
time and place of an annualelection of Directors 
of a railroad company by a majority of the stock. 
We have an undoubtea right to control the man- 
agement of the road, notwithstanding the fact 
that our opponents own a majerity of the mort- 
gage bonds. We have pursued our present course 
because it was inexpedient to walt until next 
May, the time at which annual elections have 
heretofore been held,in order to effect the de- 
sired change in the management.” 

The Cayuga Lake and Seneca Falls Railroad 
is a branch running between the two points 
named and connecting with the New-York 
Central. It does a heavy business during the 
Summer, but the new management expects to 
double its receipts by building toboggan slides, 
thus offering inducements to Winter tourists. 


GOOD 


DIVIDED AGAINST ITSELF. T GLOUCESTER 


NEWS #OR LILLY. 


HE IS LIKELY TO GET $25,000 arreR 
ALL. 

John Lilly, aformer brakeman onthe New- 
York Central and Hudson River Railroad re- 
ceived a handsome Christmas present yesterday 
in theshape of a decision, just handed down by 
the Court of Appeals, which makes it possible for 
him to collect $35,000 from that corporation. 
In October, 1880, Lilly had both his legs crushed 
and so horribly mangled during an accidentin the 
Grand Central Station that both were ampu- 
tated above the knee. He had been making up 


a freight train, when an engine struck the for- 
ward car, and the collision knocked Lilly off the 
roof and under the wheels. The engine was 
going so rapidly that it forced the train a dis- 
tance of 100 feet before losing its momentum, 
Lilly was dragged from under the wheels and 
removed to his home in Brooklyn, where he has 
remained ever since @ helpless cripple. 

He sued in the Supreme Court,through ex-Judge 
Samuel D. Morris. and, after one disagreement, 
obtained a verdict for $35,000 damages. The 
case was appealed, and the General Term set 
the verdict aside, heiding thatno blame could 
be attached to the cowpany. Lilly carried it to 
the Court of Appeals, and in Octuber ex-Judge 
Morris argued it, having Gen, B. F. Tracy as an 
opponent. The Court of Appeals reversed the 
decision of the General Term and affirmed the 
verdict of the trial cour. The gist of the 
plaintifi’s argument was that Justice Culler was 
Tight, in the original trial, in submitting to a 
jury the question of the assessment of dam- 
ages. Lilly’s share of the verdict will be about 
$25,000. 

Lilly is at present povery-stricken, and for 
several years has lived by the charity of friends 
and relatives, and with the assistance of Judge 
Morris. 

Patt eae hE 


A VERY HARMLESS BOMB. 
Janitor August Raegener of Grammar 


Schooi No. 25, in Fifth-street, near Second-ave- 
nue, was sitting in the basement of the school- 
house Friday, talking with a friend, when he 
heard something drop through the grating on 
the sidewalk into the cellar. Yesterday morn- 
ing the janitor’s mother found in the area be- 


neath the grating a **gas pipe bomb,” as she sup- 
posed. Thoroughly frightened, she called her 
son, Who picked up the.gas pipe very gingerly 
and walked to the Fourteenth Precinct Station. 
The “bomb” consisted of a piece of gas pipe 
about five inches long, both ends plugged with 
bits of wood, and a string running through from 
one end tothe other. The pipe had been bronzed, 
and pasted on it was a “skull and crossbones” 
label, such as is used by druggists to paste on 
bottles containing poisonous compounds. The 
“bomb” was sent to Police Headquarters, and 
Dr. Edson knocked out oné of the vlugs and 
found the gas pipe was filled with a vile-smell- 
ing but harmless powder. 
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FUNERAL OF ANDREW WRIGHT. 
The funeral of Andrew Wright, the well- 
known carpet merchant, was held yesterday aft- 
ernoon at his late home, 33 West Seventy-second- 
street, and was well attended by relatives and 
business acquaintances of Mr. Wright. The 


Rey. Dr. John Hall conducted the services and 
made a few remarks. Mr. Wright was taken 
sick a week ago yesterday, but for some time 
was able tokeepup. Hedied trom acute peri- 
tonitis, said to have resulted from some sub- 
stance perforating the appendix vermiformis. 
He had eaten some white grapes, and the seeds 
may have caused the trouble. No autopsy was 
made, and Dr. J. W. McLane, who attended him, 
said there was nothing peculiar in the case. Mr. 
Wright wasa native of Scotland. In 1863, 
when 18 years old, he came to this country and 
began life without means. In the carpet store 
of W. & J. Sloane he made his way up till, at the 
time of his death, he Wasa junior partner of the 
firm. He leavesa widow and two sons, 
es EE ee ae 
ADDED T0 THE HOSPITAL FUND. 

Among those who signed the original 
statement recently made by the managers of the 
Presbyterian Hospital was John T. Agnew, but 
his name was accidentally omitted in the 
printed copy. 

The following additional sums were received 
yesterday for the Hospital Saturday and Sunday 
collection by the Treasurer, Charles Lanier, 17 
Nassau-street: 

Previously reported. .........................$1,171 65 
TO THE WOMAN’S FUND. 

Mrs. G. P. Williams. 

Mrs, Henry Rose.... 

Louise Stanton.... 


Mrs, J. S. Goodwin 
Elizabeth H. Belcher. 


PERSONAL, 


$100 00 
100 00 
25 00 
10 00 
10 00 


J. A. Crane $100 00 
Anonymous...... aedeindstucd batieansowcaewneek 100 00 


x. Y.Z a 10 uO 
Si; ite bis Ved an nal cadecunVke dnenangetitnvesen 5 00 


Poth oes. dee Dh ie ns ee aenes soe tas ohecmen’ $1,631 65 
ME DEN 
DURING THIS WEEE. 

At the mecting of the Manhattan Temperanece 
Association at Cooper Union this afternoon ad- 
dresses will be made by the Rey. Dr, William H, 
Boole, Mrs. Mary 'T. Burt, and others. 

The panorama of the Merrimac and Monitor naval 
battle will close the day after Christmas and then 
be removed to Chicago. 

A programme of choice selections from Strauss, 
Suppe, Milloecker, aud other favorite composers 
will be given by Erdelyi Naeczi and his Hungarian 
orchestra at the Eden Musée Christmas afternoon 
audevening. The art gallery will be open as usnal 
and other interesting Icatures are provided for the 
day. 

The Rev. Dr. Maynard will deliver a lecture on 
“Jeruvalem and the Holy Land,” illustrated, 
Wednesday afternoon, at Chickering Hall, Fifth- 
avenue, : ; 

The increasing interest in Munkacsy’s painting, 
“ Christ on Cavalry,” is evinced by larger audiences 
each succeeding day at the ‘wenty-third-sStreet 
‘Tabernacle. ‘ 

‘rhe reception of the Twenty-second Regiment, in 
aid of its new armory fund, takes place at the 
Metropolitan Opera House Tuesday, Jan. 10. Invi- 
tations have been extended to the oflicers of the 
Army and Navy and National Guard and State and 
city officials. On this occasion Mr. Gilmore will 
combine his musical forces with those of Bernatein, 


FISHERMEN 
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DO THEY HOWL 
MORE PROTECTION? 
THEIR MISTAKE POINTED OUT—NEW- 

ENGLAND DEALERS WHO WANT A 
REDUCED TARIFF. 

Boston, Dee. 24.—Everybody has heard 
of the Gloucester fisherman, just as everybody 
has heard, on some inauspicious occasion, that 
unmusical instrument, the fish horn. Between 
the Gloucester fisherman and the fish horn there 
is a deep bond ofsympathy. It is a matter of 
common belief among those who are intimately 
acquainted with him that the Gloucester fisner- 
man, in the earliest stages of infancy, preferred 
blowing his horn to sucking his thumb, and that 
he has never succeeded in outgrowing the per- 
nicious habit is only too well known. There 
may be fishermen in other parts of New-Eng- 
land; it matters not; they are unknown to fame. 
In the newspapers they always rank as 
Gloucester fishermen. It has been a source 
of continual wonder to the rest of the 
country. why the Gloucester fisherthan 
should be such a cantankerous person and why 
he should be permitted to throw the Nation into 
a boiling perspiration in the dog days and glut 
the market with chills when the ground is coy- 
ered with snow. Middle-State men, Western 


men, men of the Northwest, the Southwest, and 
the South have anatbematized him as a nuisance, 
but as a nuisance they were perhaps compelled 
to put up with him from patriotic retives. 

In @ like manner the country bas acquiesced 
in the appointment of many fishery commis- 
sions, such as the commission that is now, at 
considerable outlay of national cash, supposed 
to be engaged in an attempt to keep the Ameri- 
can eagle and the British lion from tearing each 
other’s vitals. 


WHY FOR 


And after all, the Gloucester fisherman is a 
bluenose, a Nova Scotian, at least three quar- 
ters of him is, and his nationality probabiy ac- 


counts for the pertinacity with which he howls 
for more protection from the Stars and Stripes 
than he has deserved for a good many years. 


There isn’t enough money in the business to 
tempt the average Yankee to enter it as a fisher- 
man, though he may deign to own the vessels 


that are engaged init. This may not have been 
so before New-England became a munufacturing 
centre, but since that period, the Gloucester 
fisherman has been an imported article and is 
so to-day to’ the extent ef 75 per cent. 
And a foreigner he remains, with no desire to as- 
sume any of the responsibilities of American 
citizenship. The emolumeuts are enough for 
him, and these he generaily manages to spend in 
his home in Acadia. 
** 

The Glougester fisherman is interested in the 
tariff, and his nationality doesn’t prevent him 
from screaming, about election time, that Amer- 
ican industries must be protected. When some 
millions of people in this country hint that free 


fish would be Gesirable, and an echo comes back 
trom Canada that she would be perfectly willing 
to throw open her mognificent fishing grounds if 
the American duty on fish were removed, a few 
thousands of bluenoses, who parade as Glouces- 
ter fishermen, and a few hundreds of Gloucester 
vessel owners, who are Americans, grit their 
teeth and howl until they are heard from Maine 
to California. The burden of their howl 1s that 
they can never compete with Canadian fisher- 
menif fish is made a free article of commerce, 
because the Canadians ceed nyt fishing sup- 
plies more cheaply in Canada than they can be 
had in the United States, and that the removal 
of the duty on fish would knock the life out of 
prices, and consequently out of their business. 


Not being # Gloucester fisherman, nor a Ca- 
nadian fisherman either, THE TIMES’s corre- 
spondent is able to state facts without coloring 
them. The facts are against the fisherman; he 
has a very weak case. It has been demonstrated 


too often, even for a denial on his part, that 
the price of fish is not regulated by the duty, 
but by the condition of the market, by supply 
and demand. Two years before the expiration 
of the treaty under which Canadian fish was 
admitted free of duty “dry Bank” codfish sola 
here at from 86 50 to $7. per quintal of 112 
pounds. [In 1876, when there was a duty, as 
there now is, Of a half cént pér pound on cod- 
fish and 1 cent per pound on mackerel and 
salmon, the same quality of fieh sold here for 
from $2 50 to $3 per quintal. To-day it is sell- 
ing at from $4 25 to $4 50. 


A great deal of the fish exported from New- 
England is known as provincial fish; caught by 
Canadians and sent herein bond. Undera free 
tariff Nova Scotia dry Bank codfish came here in 


bulk. It was packed kere in drums and shipped 
to South American ports. The drums were of 
American manufacture, and the number re- 
quired py this market netted the American me- 
chanie not less than $100,000 annually. Under 
the present tariff this fish is packed in drums in 
the provinces, and in that shape is shipped here 
for export to the West Indies and South Amer- 
ica. Comparatively nothing adheres to the 
American hands through which this fish now 
passes; in fact, the American gets little besides 
the freight. The profit that was attached to the 
business under a free treaty is now pocketed in 
Yarmouth and other Canadian ports. 


The exporter is a factor in New-England’s 
prosperity. For his supply he cannot depend 
upon the Gloucester fishermen. The latter’s 
methods lack the care that once governed them, 


but that is still exercised by the provincial fish- 
ermen. The Gloucester fishermen now seldom 
brings to market * kench” curea fish, as was the 
old custom; the provincial still cures his fish in 
this way. Kenenh cured fish were pickled in the 
hold of the vessel. When tke fish had absorbed 
the necessary amount of pickle, the remainder 
ran off When the fish cured in this way was 
dried it was hard and weighed about three 
pounds and was inacondition to stand the effects 
of a hot climate. fs 

Cured as the Gioucester fishermen now cures 
fish, it will weigh tive pounds and be filled with 
moisture and be utterly unfit forexport. Inthe 


first place it will! not bear theeffectof hot 
weather, and in the second, the mere motion of 
a vessel on a long voyage would disintegrate it. 
Provincial fish are still **kench” eured and in 
every way tit for export, and a failure to pro- 
cure a supply of such fish would result in the 
loss of much other trade that is now controlled 
by Amerieans. The export merchants of New- 
York and New-England need these Noya Scotia 
fish for their business, as they are cured suitably 
for it. 
x * 

Although the introduction of several kinds of 
provincial fish in no way interferes with the in- 
dustry of the Gloucester fishermen, the latter 


object to the removal of the duty on fish just as 
strenuously as if all kimds of fish entered into 
com petition with theirown catch. The Gloncester 
fishermen do not make @ business of herring 
fishing or of salmon fishing, yet large'quantities 
of these fish are needed by the American mar- 
ket. Thoy cannot even supply the demand for 
codfish, and ur Times’s correspondent heard 
to-day ef 1,000 quintals of Newltoundland cod- 
tish that was purchased by an American mer- 
chant for export te South America and upon 
which he paid 56 cents per quintal duty. 


Now, as te the claim of the Gloucester fisher- 
man that he cannot compete with the Canadian 
if thelatter is allowed to sell his fish here free of 


duty, because the Canadian can get his fish- 
ing supplies for less than they can be purchased 
in New-England. Boston merchants laugh at 
such a claim as preposterous, They say that the 
cheapest ports in the world for fishing supplies 
are Boston and Gloucester. They all tell the 
same story; atleast fourof them who were in- 
terviewed to-day by THE TIMEs's correspondent 
reiterated the same statements, 


Take E. R. De Long of De Long & Seaman for 
instance. He has been in the business since 
1855, and how many fishing vessels he has fitted 


out in the last 32 years it would probably puzzle 
him to tell. When le was asked to-day about 
this claim regarding cheap supplies he turned to 
his books and showed a cargo with which he had 
furnished a fishing vessel belonging to Loekport, 
Nova Scotia, The goods are fishing supplies, 
avd they were intended for Nova Scotia ftisher- 
mepv. Among these goods were flour, cornmeal, 
beans, beef, pork, lard, dried apples, evaporated 
apples, kerosene, boxes of salt, baskets, pumps, 
lines, ears, duck, fishing anchors, oakum, cord- 
age, hooks, oil clothing, rubber and leather 
boots, wooden boxes, sieves, barrel covers, 
clocks, canned goods, pitch, copper paint, oat- 
meal, ish forks, earthenware, chains, lanterns, 
buckets, shovels, hardware, axe handles, and a 
long list or other goods, . 

The list was so long and so complete that it 
didn’t seein possible that a provincial fisherman 
could need anything that failed to appear on it. 
This was only one of hundreds of cargoes con- 
signed by Mr. De Long to provincial porta, A 
brief examination of his books seemed to show 
that the fishing supplies purchased by Cana- 
dians in their own poris could amount to very 
littie. 

2 ¢ 

“Robbery” was the term applied by Mr. De 

Long to the present tariff ou its effect upon the 


buainess of those who supply fishing vessels. 


Take the duty on manila hemp, for instance. It 


entered into competition with nothing produced 
in the United States, yet it paid a duty of $254 
ton. On cordage made here from it a drawback 
of $1925 a ton was allowed, and this juss 


enabled him and his fellow-merchants to secure 
a trade for cordage and a vast number of other 
articles, but the trade could be greatly increased 
if the duty were lowered or removed. Before 
the war no English er other foreign vessel that 
touched here failed to get a supply of cordage 
that would last a year or more, and that much 
of this trade, particularly the trade with French 
fishing vessels, was still retained here, was due 
tothe improved machinery used and the hign 
class of labor employed here. 

The cordage made here was smooth and hana- 
some and liked everywhere, even by sea- 
faring people, who could obtain it elsewhere to 
better advantage under the present tariff. 
Through being satisfied with the smallest of 
profits, he and others in his line of business 
were able to still hold the trade in cordage of the 
French fishing vessels that sailed every Spring 
from Granville, France. The fleef numbered 
800, The Americans labored under an immense 
disadvantage throuch the tariff, as there was a 
cordage factory at Granville, and many of the 
people who owned the fishing vessels that were 
dispatched annually to St. Pierre Miquelon 
owned stock in the cordage factory. Yet theso 
vessels left Granville in ballast and came here 
for their cordage, though France was closer to 
the Manila Islands than Boston is. Each year 
these vessels are “hg here with cordage 
valued at $20,000. merican ingenuity has 
been able to overcome the tariff and the freight 
charges, and when once these vessels enter an 
American port they rarely succeed in clearing 
before they take on board a supply of many 
articles in addition to cordage. 

* 


Wherever the American was able to get a re- 
turn of duties, Mr. De Long said, he was able to 
compete with the rest of the world. The draw- 
back enabled him to sell American cordage. A 
drawback of $2 80 a hundredweight on sugar 
enabled him to export that article. The duty 
on sugar, he thought, should either be removed 


or lowered. There was nothing produced in the 
United States upon which a drawback could ba 
secured that eouldn’t compete with the outside 
world, and the drawback enabled him to export 
to the Cape de Verde Islands, to St. Pierre 
Miquelon, to South American ports, to the West 
Indies, and to Canadian ports. He favors the 
free admission of the necessaries of life and such 
articles as are included in general consumption. 

For luxuries he is willing to pay. He is neta 
free trader. He believes that certain industries 
should receive a certain amount of protection, 
but thinks that less protection and larger mar- 
kets would be profitable to the manufacturer, as 
well as to the consumer. Finally, he is not @ 
Democrat, but as he considers the policy defined 
by President Cleveland a wise policy, andis an 
ardent admirer of the President, perhaps he can- 
not be called a Republican. 


But upon one point there gan be no mistake. 
He is not of the nationality of the average 


Gloucester fisherman, Mr. De Long’is an Amer- 
ican, a Yankee, and no bluenose. J 


ME. MANSFIELD'S ART. 


THE TRANSFORMATION IN “ DR. JEKYLL 
AND MR. HYDE.” 

The remarkable transformation made by 
Mr. Richard Mansfield in “Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde,” by which, after passing his bands lightly 
over his face, the countenance of Mr. Hyde is 
almost instantaneously replaced by that of Dr. 
Jekyll, has an electrical effect on the audience, 
and much curiosity has been aroused in regard 
to the means adopted by the actor to make the 
change. All kinds of theories have been ad- 
vanced, some of them ingenious, and more of 
them absolutely absurd, by far the greatest num- 
ber being of the latter character. During Mr. 


Manstield’s recent engagement in &t. Louis a 
reporter claimed to have discovered the s8e- 
cret, but his alleged “‘ diseovery” proved to be 
the most absurd theory of all that have been 
suggested. He claimed that he had smuggled 
himself on the stage in the disguise of a work- 
man,and had watched the actor make the 
change. According to this chronicler, Mr. Mans- 
field when appearing as Mr. Hyde wears 
a thin rubder mask, in which holes are 
cut to allow of the free movement of 
the eyes and mouth. Thespring of the wig 
holds the mask in place at the top, and the bot 
tom is attached to two elastics,which, when Mr. 
Hyde, while apparenly passing his hands over 
his face, clutches the spring of the wig, draw 
the mask down into his collar, and his own face, 
yroperly ‘‘madeup,” appears as that of Dr. 
Jekyll. This story of the mask has been printed 
asa great *‘ exposé” of Mr. Mansfield’s secret. 
and no doubt many who have seen him in the 
play have accepted it as conclusively explaining 
the great change. 

As matter of fact, the St. Louis “exposé” is 
the mere dream of a reporter seeking for a sen- 
sation. Mr. Mansfield uses no mask in playing 
“Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde” except the natural 
mask with which an artist covers his face in any 
character. No person of any intelligence wit- 
nessing his performance could ever be deceived 
by suchatheory. The change made from Mr. 
Hyde to Dr. Jekyli is simply an artistic piece of 
work upon which the actor relies upon the same 
agencies used by other artists in “ making up” 
for single characters, so far as outside heip 
is concerned, and on those only. He does not 
use a trick wig, and his collar is innocent 
of elastics and rubber masks. The change 
is wrought by @ remarkable power of control 
over the facial muscles, a power which, in this 
great degree, is very uncommon among the 
best of actors, but which Mr. Mansfield possesses 
to a wonderful extent. If the transformation 
was effected by trickery Mr. Mansfield would 
he little better than a clown, and his strong 
performance of the dual réle of Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde would degenerate into a ridiculous 
piece of farcical work. The wonderful effect of 
the transformation on the audience is due to the 
fact thatit isa workof art, pure and simple. 
To seek to ‘‘expose” the secret of such a 
change is ridiculons. There is no secret to 
expose. 

ener Se 
A PRODUCE EXCHANGE NIGHT. 

The great hallof the Produce Exchange 
will be a charming place next Friday evening, 
when the annual entertainmentof the Exchange 
will be given in the shape of a promenade con- 
cert. Electric lights will shed radiance over the 
members of the Exchange and their guests, 
while many flags and banners and evergreens 


will help to decorate the great spaces of wall 
and ceiling and the tall white pillars that stretch 
up to the roof: Cappa’s Seventh Regiment Band 
will play both for the concert, for which an 
exceilent programme has been made out, and 
tor the dancing which is to follow. The mem- 
bers of the Exchange have subseribed very lib- 
erally to the entertainment fund, and the affair 
promises to be one of the most suceessful in 
every way in the history of the Exchange. 

The Entertainmeut Committee has worked 
hard to insure the success of the concert. Itis 
made up of Alex. Meakim, Chairman; P. Van Der 
Williger, Herbert W. Cowing, Elliott T. Bar- 
rows, Alpheus Geer, James B. Roy, Walter H. 
Sandt, Eawin Rowe, George O. Lord, H. C. Ev- 
erdell, H.C. Zaun, Alexander D. Corson, Ernest 
M. Munn, Henry A. McGee, Vincent Loeser, 
William A. Pinto, W. Prince Clagett, Fred- 
erick F. Lockwood, R. E. Dixon; William 
Hamilton, Treasurer; D. KR. Norvell, Secretary. 
On the Floor Committee are Frank S., Will- 
iams, Chairman; Alexander 8. Murphy, E. W. 
Ford, A. H. Cropsey, H. I. Underhill, J. Ferdi- 
nand Loeser, William R. Anthony, Frank J. Ma- 
guire, Charles Rohl, F. A. Lowe, J. Allen Worth, 
Joseph C. Bedell, James Veitch, Theodore Wolt, 
George F. Withers, William D. Preston, Walter 
H. McGee, Edwin H. Burr, William P. Barber, 
A. Curtin Fetterolf, Leverich W. Forbell, 
Gilbert C. Helstead, Edwin Selvage, H. W. Me- 
Cord, J. 8. W. Thompson, J. Leland Noppoek, 
Frank O. Roe, Samuel Taylor, Jr., H. A, Palm- 
stine, Frederick R. Rohl, Charles G. G. Hall, J. 
H. Seaman, Frank L. Heandlen, H..M. Bogert, A. 
P. Reilay, R L. Fish, David H. Wells, Samuel L. 
Finlay, W. L. Watson, G. G. MeIntosh, George 
F. Mattlage, W. M. Manwaring, Charles Seale. 

PARE SE SRS 
M’KANE SNEERS AT THE POLITICIANS. 

The Discipline Committee of the Kings 
County Democratic General Committee yester- 
day met to hear the officers of the Gravesend 
Association explain how Benedict, the Demo- 


cratic candidate for Assembly at the recent 
election, was beaten by a plurality of nearly 700 
votes when the normal Democratic plurality 
is about 600. The confession of Jehn Y. Me- 
Kane on the previous evening made sach an 
explanation really unnecessary, and the hear- 
ing adjourned until Tuesday. 

focal politicians are very much divided in 
their opinions of the result of McKane’s admis- 
sion of treachery. The McLaughlin follewers 
asserted that the Boss of Coney Island was a 
dead cock in the pit, but McKane said yesterday 
that he didn’t care a continental what the 
politicians thought about hisstatement. He knew 
that his neighbors in Gravesend respected him, 
and further than that he was indifferemt te the 
opinions of the public. 

fod. RARE SS AE a EE 
A JACKSON DAY DINNER. 

The Business Men’s Democratic Association 
will give a dinner at the Hoffman House on Satur- 
day evening, Jan. 7, in honor of Jackson day. 
Among those expected to be present are President 


Clevelard, Gov. Hill, Speaker Carlisle, Gov. Green 
of New-Jersey, Gov. Biggs of Delaware, Mayor 
Hewitt, and A. C. Chapin. Among those having the 
dinner in charge are R. P. Flower, John A. Sullivan, 
Joseph J. O’Dcnohue, William A. Cole, T. W. Myers, 
J. Kdward Simmons, Henry Allen, George F. Potter, 
V. K. Stevenson. and W. I, Young, 


THE ORDER BREAKING UP 


atiithadpiialicatnatin 
A GREAT FALLING OFF 
THE MEMBERSHIP. 
THES ORGANIZATION OF THS KNIGHTS 
OF LABOR GREATLY DISORGANIZEL 
—A REFORM NEEDED. 

PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 24.—In October of 
last year the organization of the Knights of La 
bor possessed 723,000 members; in July of thia 
year, 500,000; in October of this year, 300,000, 
and now it possesses not over 200,000. These 
figures are eloquent, and show more Diainly 
than words could do how alarming has been the 
decrease of membership in the Knights of Labor, 
and how rapidly the once great organization is 
now falling to pieces. The figures first quoted 
are those given in the General Secretary’s re- 
port to the Richmond General Assembly, held in 
October, 1886; the second quoted are those of 
General Secretary Litchman af the Minneapolis 
General Assembly, last October, setting forth 
the membership at the end of the quarter ter- 
minating in July, and the last two sets of figures 


are furnished by an unquestioned authority at 
the General Headquarters in this city, who has 
free aecess to the official rolis and records. 

General Secretary Litchman anneunces that 
there was aninerease of membership between 
the quarters ending in July and October, but his 
Statement is authoritatively disproved, and, as 
is known, the great break-upin the order hag 
made its most rapid progress since October last, 
when such a violent upheaval occurred at the 
Minneapolis Convention. 

As above stated, the books of the order, which 
have just been squared up for the October quar- 
ter, show that there were only 300,000 members 
atthe first of that month. When the general 
reports come infor the January quarter it ta 
estimated, by carefuland conservative leaders 
who are in a position to know, that the rolls of 
the assemblies will show an aggregate member= - 
ship in good standing somewhat less tham 
200,000, and very prebably littie over 150,000.. 
Thus in the space of 15 months, from July 1,) 
1886, to Jan. 1, 1888, the order of the Knights 
of Labor will have shrunk from a prodigivasi 
army of 723,000 wage workers to a body ef dis- 
contented men not more than one-quarter that 
size, and this tremendous falling of will be at- 
tributable chiefly to the disaffection of th 
and file with the reigning administration, Which, 
it is claimed, is ruining the order in the pursuit 
of the personal ends of its members. 

The great bulk of assemblies that have lapsed 
from the order do not regard themselves as ou& 
of it entirely, but are merely waiting until the 
organization has been placed upon anew and 
improved basis before they re-enter the fold. 
The anti-administration leaders are enthusiast~ 
ically encouraging the revolt from the ranks, 
and are preparing to gather all the secessionista 
into their proposed “ Brotherhood of Labor,’” 
which from present indications seems destined 
ultimately to take the place of the Knights. A 
general convention of the dissenters is to be 
held in this city or in Chicago within two 
months,’ and by that time their present half- 
formed plans will be fully mapped out and per- 
fected. Meanwhile, dues and assessments are 
being rigidly withheld from the general officers 
by. the great majority of members still remain- 
ing in the order, and the receipts of the general 
treasury are insufficient to meet running ex< 
penses.. The leaders of the anti-administration< 
ists are constantly receiving letters from the 
officers of assemblies in all parts of the country 
to the effect that the disaffection is a 
every root and branecb of the organization, an 
that demoralization is going. on every where. 
Here is a specimen of the letters received: 


“ DEAR SIR AND BROTHER: Our district is in avery 
bad way. Nobody takes any interest in our meetin 
and the members have fallen away terribly. In my 
own local we had 400 members in’ good standing sia 
months ago, while now there are not over 50 paid 
up. Our people say that if the reports that they 
read in the papers about the corruption shown at the 
Minveapolis General Assembly to exist among our 
general oflicers are true then they propose to pay ne 
more of their money into the general treasury, and 
vow that they will have nothing more to do with 
our order. The organization, I must admit, is pot 
accomplishing the objects for which it was formed 
Our declaration of principles is perfect, and nothing 
in the world can be said against that. But aias! 
these eprinciples are not put into practice. What 
ought’we todo? Draw out right away or remain 
still in the order?” 

The General Executive Board adjourned on 
Thursday after 10 days of almost uninterrupted 
conflict and bickering between the warring fac- 
tions im that body. At some of the sessiops 
there was an apparent show of harmony, but at 
the others the bitterness that exists between 
MesS8rs. Charles H. Litchman, John W. Hayes, 
and T. B. McGuire on the one side, and Messrs. 
T. B. Barry and W.H. Bailey on the other, 
broke forth into open hostility. This was es- 
pecially the case when the three first mentioned 
learned on Menday that the fact of General 
Treasurer Turner’s having been ordered to show 
up the itemized accounts of General Secretary 
Litchman’s lumped printing bill had leaked ous 
to the newspapers. This bill amounted to 
$49,000, and inasmuch as Litchman is Kzown to 
have had a large portion of the printing dome at 
his own printing office at Marblehead, Mass., a 
loud clamor had been raised by the rank and file 
of the order for a peep at the itemized accounts. 
General Treasurer Turner was ordered to render 
the desired reports, and as Messrs, Hayes and 
MeGuire stand in with Litehman, they were ac- 
cordingly indignant that the other memhers ol 
the board should have made the order, and more 
so that the fact of their doing so had reached 
the public. Messrs. A. A. Cariton,and Ira B. 
Aylsworth, the remaining members of the 
board, usually vote neutral, but in test cases 
they cast their ballots with the administration 
faction. 

An itemized account of receipts and expendi- 
tures will Lave to be rendered nevertheless, and 
steps to enforce the order issued upon General 
Treasurer Turner will be taken at once. The 
members of the board, except Measrs. Hayes 
and Carlton, who reside here, bayve all gone home 
to spend the holidays, and they. will not return 
until Feb. 6, when the board will hold its next 
regular conference. Ira B. Aylsworth has been 
assigned to visit the assemblies of the order in 
Missouri and Kansas; Thomas B. McGuire and 
W. H. Bailey the asgemblies in various Souther 
States; Thomas B. Barry in Illinois and Micbi- 
gan, and Albert A. Carlton in New-York and 
New-England. 

Before the board adjourned they granted these 
national charters to trades desiring them, in ac- 
cordance with the revised Constitution: To the 
Silk Workers, No. 222; to the Clothing Cutters, 
No. 223;, Reading Railroad Employes, Ne. 224; 
Cigarmakers, No. 225; Street-Car Employes, No. 
226. The growing tendency toward the forma- 
tion of national trades assemblies by separate 
crafts within the Knights of Labor is thusshown 
to be going on unchecked. Itis likely, however, 
that these national assemblies will eventually 
merge into’ national or international trades 
unions. 

The physical condition of General Master 
Workman Powderly, who is still at his home in 
Scranton, is reported at headquarters to be daily 
improving. In this week's issue of his official 
organ, the Journal of Uniled Labor, Mr. Pow- 
derly to-day published a card over hig own sig- 
nature stating that he is rapidly growing we 
again, but that he desires to enjey a needed va- 
cation. He apologizes for the discontinuance of 
his weekly letters in the Journa/, and concludes 
by wishiug to all the members of the order @ 
merry Chistmas and a happy New Year. 


pai PRE RI eh eS 
WHO OWNS THIS DERELICT? 

Another strange tale of the sea, this time 
dealing with a waterlogged vessel that must 
have drifted about t29 oceaan for six or eight 
months before it was piatea up, has been made 
public by the Maritime Exchange. The story 
comes trom United States Consul McKay, at 


Teneriffe, who reports that a capsized vessel of 
about 600 tons, waterlocged and abandoned 
long before, had been taken to Teneriffe, and is 
now under charge of the Captain of the Port. 
The nume, rig, and nationality of the eraft have 
not yet been discovered, but her cargo is of 
Southern pine, which is being discharged by the 
Captain of the Port. Consul McKay reporta 
that, so far. some 300 pieces of sawed stuff have 
been discovered and discharged. Most of it con- 
sists of square logs, from 8 to 40 feet in length 
and 8 tolS inches square, with some planks of 
3todinches thickness. ‘he logs are marked 
«S” on theside, and a few have an “ H” in a dia 
mond on the end, both sets of marks being cut 
into the wood. Shipmasters at Teneriffe agree 
in putting che date of the wreck from six tc 
eight months back. Notice of the case is being 
sent by the Exchange to Sonthern newspapers 
and shippers, in the hope of discovering some 
clue to the identity of the derelict. 


a 


FOR RAPID TRANSIT. 

Ata meeting of citizens held at the Murray 
Hill Hotel the following gentlemen, who will meet 
at the same place on Wednesday evening, were ap- 
pointed a committee to determine the best plan of 
securing rapid transit for the west side of the on: 
Ogden Goelct, Henry L. Hoguet, Joseph Ww. 
Drexel, Edward V. Loew, Henry M. Taber, 5. V.R, 
Cruger, Egbert L. Viele, Cyrus Clark, James M. De. 
veau, Frank Tilford, James M. Dyekman, Francis 
M. Bixby, Cornelius Vanderbilt, Collis P. Hunting. 
ton, D. Willis James, W. Waldorf Astor, James Tal. 
cott, W. E. D. Stokes, Roswell D. Hateh, James J. 
Coogan, Witham Rhinelander, John Sloane, Henry 
E. Howland, William Belden, and Smith Ely. 


rt 
AN INSANE PATIENT'S DEATH, 
Medica! Superintendent A. Trautman reported 
to the Coroners’ office yesterday. that Richard 
Townsend, aged 36, a patient in the Ward’s Island 
Insane Asylum, died suddenly at 6 P, M. on Friday. 


He séized hold of the leg of L. Heilbranner, another 
patient. strack him in the chest, and both fell down 
upon a spittoon. Townsend was unable to "in 
and it was found that he was dead. Ceroner 
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HOW THE PRINCE WAS SLAIN | Sissies: Svctrred nor was there any hill to. ran 


ALFRED AYLWARD TELLS THER 
: TRUE STORY. 

THE STAMPEDE BY THE I1TYOTYOZI 
WHICH COST THE WIDOWED FRENCH 
EMPRESS HER SON AND HEIR. 

In Tue Times last week was printed the 
Story of a Maine tar descriptive of the 
feath of the Prince Imperial, which was 
taken from, and credited to, the Lewiston Jour- 
neal. Nobody read the contribution with greater 
interest and more mingled feelings than Com- 
mandant Alfred Aylward of this city. He was 
formerly in the Transvaal military service as 
chief of the Lydenburg Mounted Rifles, was 
ecommandant of Lydenburg and Fort Burgess, 
and afterward the staff adviser and friend of 
Gen. Jaubert in his famous campaign of Majuba 
against the English. He was also editor of seyv- 
eral coonial daily newspapers, author of “* The 
Transvaal of To-day,” printed in Blackwood, 
1878; a contributor to magazines and corre- 
spontent of London dailies. He was intelli- 
gence officer of the Transvaal Republic at the 
time of the Zulu war. Now he is engaged in 
mining, and largely interested in arsenic and 
gold properties in the’ United States. After a 
varied and busy career he is yet industrious and 
energetic, and his health is well preserved. Al- 
Ways a charming companion by reason of his 
golden speech and pungent wit, he is never so 
happy and entertaining as when in a reminis- 
event mood. 

“Tn 1881,” he said yesterday, “the matters of 
the Zulu War passed under my own observation, 
aud, with the late Bishop Colenso, I personally 
investigated the circumstances of the death of 
the Prince Imperial, concerning Which there 
never was any concealment, and which were 
perfectiy reported in detail by Phil Robinson of 
the London Daily Telegraph. The first Isaw of 
the Prince Imperial was in connection with an 
incident which bears directly on the manner of 
his death. His charger, a gray horse, with other 
&@ninmals belonging to the staff, was in front of 
the Royal Hotel at Pietermaritzburg awaiting a 
stuff movement by Lord Chelmsford. The Prince 
taking a run, vaulted from the rear on to the 


back of his horse, which, unused to such treat- 
ment, flung him mto the middle of the street. 
He would always mount from any side, from be- 
hind or in front, regardless of the usual aids and 
always without regard for discipline or military 
custom, and the spirited gray charger Was most 
eertainiy frightened by the startling mounts. 

* On June 1, L879, the headquarters camp of 
the British Army was on Conference Hill, Zulu- 
land, Rnd Quartermaster-General Carey of the 
HKighth Foot was ordered to inspect and report 
onita new site some miles to the front. He 
proceeded with two Basutos (Kafirs) and six 
mounted Europeans as an escort todo this duty. 
The Prinee prevaiied on Carey to take him with 
the party. At the time the Prince had no rank, 
henorary or otherwise, and no duties to perform 
in connection with the British Army. He wasa 
visitor to the staffand headquarters and came 
in no sense into ‘orders.’ 

“The patrol, as it must be called, in a ride of 
@ne hour, reached suitable ground on the left 
bank of the Ityotyozi,a stream running with 
nbout six inehes of water in a direction a little 
north of east.. The ground was open and unob- 
structed, save by a fieid of standing corn and 
the walls of a few dismantied native Kraals. 
There were no woods near, but to the left was a 
range of hills notexceeding 4U00 feetabove the 
stream level, and the summits of which were 
distant less than 1,300 yards. The party in- 
tended to sketch, report, and return, and 
tad no impedimenta with it—not. even 
sasela or tents—only Carey’s field note 
book and the coitee kettles of the 
troopers. The party halted and dismounted and 
made coffee. They sat down for a picnic in the 
anvht shade afforded by the shadow falling to 
the south of the tall corn. The horses were 
turned loose, and no sentry Was posted to pro- 
tect the party. Afteran hour had elapsed one 
of the Kafirs warned Carey, saying: ‘Look out! 
I have seen a Kaiir,a Zulu.’ But even then no 
effort was made to watch the surrounding terri- 
tory. The horses, however, were ordered to be 
brought cleser, and some of the men caught and 
suddied them. In nearly two'and one-quarter 
hours after the picnic had begun Carey 
consulted the Prince as to his readiness 
to return to camp, which was plainiy visible 
from where the party was, the ground being 
level with the slight exception of the dip into 
the Ityetyozi and ordinary topographical 
irregularities. The distanee between@g the 
Prince and the camp was, as the crow flies, less 
than six miles. The Prince assented, and the 
party prepared to mount, the horses’ tails being 


toward the corntield and their heads toward | 


camp. Theorder* Mount’ had not died away 
when there eame the crack of a ilit- 
tie volley fired from behind and = at 
a@ range of not more then 24 feet. 
Some had gained their saddles and some were 
stillin the air when this startiing interruption 
tovk place. Those who were fuily mounted gal- 
loped off; those who were half mounted scram- 
bled on and followed as best they couhl. Two 
were flung wounded to the ground and the 
Prince Imperial, who was engaged in his usual 
vaulting performance, was left by his gray 
horse. which dashed after the other animals, but 
stillin their rear and liable to be overtaken and 
caught. The Prince, a swift runner, did 
catch the horse and again attempted a 
heedless method of mounting, this time 
seizing the left holster aud making a 
epring. The holster broke and down he fell, the 
horse again getting away. Once more was he 
caught, fully 160 yards from the piace of the first 
cisaster. On this occasion he seized the stirrup 
leather, but it pulled out of its springs, and he 
Was thrown tothe ground. The horse, now thor- 
oughly frizhtened, galloped away and gained 
the rear of the retreating party. Hadit been in 
charge of a brave mau a rescue could have been 
effected ten times before the final event oc- 
curred. Carey, however, rode away without even 
counting his followers. The young Prince 
Imperial, left to himself, saw the. sav- 
ages, who now appeared, nine in nuin- 
ber. They killed one of the men who had 
falien and were swooping down fora fresh vie- 
tim. He madefor the riverbed to get shelter, 
butthe Zuluns, dividing, met him and cut eff his 
pati way, forcing him to reascend the slope. He 
faced four savages, and vainly endeavored to 
defend himself with his revolver. The cunning 
Zulus dropped to the ground and hid behind 
their shields until the bullet storm was over, 
when, throwing their spears, (umkonto,) they 
in turn became assailants, The odds were over- 
whelming and the Prince was hit in several 
places, a stab over the eye bringing him down. 
The Zuiu who slew the Prince, on rushing upon 
the fallen prey, found him with his sword in 
hand on his knees, praying ang feebly resisting 
at the same time. The brave and reckless 
youth was stabbed to death in the usual way, 
and his arms and ornaments were removed and 
sent by the Zulus to King Cetewayo, with a re- 
port that some young ofiicer had been overcome 
and the trophies forwarded as a duty token. 

‘The Zuius were not soldiers, but members 
of the broken tribe of Sihayo, whose territory 
bad been-causelessly overrun and destroyed by 
Lord Chelmsford, contrary tothe promises made 

in his proclaination and tn defiance of the prin- 
ciples of war. Tne Zulus had been lurking about 
the ruins of their deserted village and abandoned 
cornfields when they discovered the enemy. 
There was no preconcerted attack, and the fir- 
ing was dene without orders. They knew noth- 
ing of the Prince Imperial or of the comparative 
value of lives, aud simply killed because they 
bud been wantonly injured. 

“ The flying Carey, with his followers and the 
rideriess horses of the Prince and his compan- 
ions in death, met but three miles from the fatal 
spot the British cavalry under Gen. Newdigate 
moving toward therm, In front.,rode Cols. Redvers 
Baller and Evelyn Woods, double Victoria Cross 
men, with their light horse. Carey hurriedly 
reported his scare, and, on being asked where 
the Prince Imperial was, for the first time be- 
came aware of the extent of the calamity. 

‘The body was not found until the next morn- 
ing, when, with the remains of the other fallen, 
it was discovered by the Boer light horse 
ecouting parties, the identification of the Prince 
Imperial being made by Raaff, then a Lieuten- 
ant, but since a commandant, in the British 
colonial service. 

‘No enemy lay between the most advanced 
of the Pritish post and the city of Pietermaritz- 
burg, and none could have interfered with a line 
of communication, nor were any courses ex 
changed with the Zulu nation in regard to the 
conveyance of the body to the settlement, but 
iiany messengers were sent to the Zulu King 
by Bishop Colenso and other non-combatants 
to solicit at his hands the restoration of the jew- 
elry worn by the unfortunate Louis. 

* It was a superstition in the French imperial 
family that the safety of the imperial line de- 
pended on the preservation of a relic worn on 
the Prince’s neck. Every effort was made to ob- 
tain the sacred trinket, but although the King 
of Zululand was able to give back the sword, 
pistol, spurs, and watch the missing relic was 
never accounted for. 

‘It was during the interviews in relation to 
these articles that Bishop Colenso and myself 
obtained from the actual actors in the scene of 
the killing the particulars of the Prince’s death. 

* You canimagine my disgust, therefore, on 
reading that story by the Maine marine who 
claims to have been an eye-witness: He says he 
eniisted at Port Durban in May, 1879, with tle 
irregulars. No troops were enlisted in May,1879, 
#t Port Durban for the field forces, which were 
then eomplete, nor couldsuch men, if enlisted, 
have reached the front at Conference Hill and 
experiesced arduous work by June 1. The 
irregulars on the ground were the Transvaal 
Light Horse, Buller’s regiment, a corps of 
mounted Basutos, and Wood’s irregulars, a 
body of tame allied Zulus, whose chief officer, 
Commander Loraine White, is now on the, press 
in Newark, N. J. There were no raw récruits 

from Durban, but tried and trained men with 
their eyes still red from the slaughters of ’Hloban 
and Kambula. 

“Major Stewart was not responsible for the 
movement of Carey’s detachment and had re- 
ceived no such orders as those invented by the 
iarine, Especially must it be noted that there 
Were no woods at or in the immediate neighbor- 


around or great cover from which surprise 
might have been anticipated. It was the perfect 
openness of the vountry that lulled Carey and 
the Prince into unmilitary repose. The savages 
crawled through the cornfield to the spot where 
they opened fire. No assegais or spears were 
thrown out; the volley that drove the English 
party away was from eight muskets, one of the 
Zulu tribesmeu being unarmed. 

“‘In regard to the monument placed to mark 
the spot made famous by the tall of the Prince 
Imperial the marine says, referring to the per- 
sonnel of the party sent to erect it, that he and 
his chum were thera I was personally tnter- 
ested in this very matter and know that none 
were with the party but Major Stabb of the 
Thirty-second Foot, in charge of Queen Vic- 
toria’s gift, the White Cross Monument; some 
Royal Engineers, ®@ photographer, and six 
blacks. Again, when the Empress came to 
Africa her escort to the Ityotyozi was not com- 
manded by Stewart, but by Brig.-Gen. Evelyn 
Wood, and it was composed of Natal mounted 
police and guides. It was formed not at Dur- 
pan, but at the capital city, Pietermaritzburg, 
and toek very much more than a week to accom- 
plish the journey. 

“The main -ipeident connected with this pil- 
grimayo is characteristic of English courtesy, 
ana of Evelyn Wood’s mannerisms in particular. 
The way led across the dismal scene of the earn- 
age of Isandhlwana, where heads and arms still 
peered above the ground. This was reached 
on Saturday night, and a halt was declared. 

“The imperial lady, who had no equals end 
consequently few companions in the litte troop, 
found herself deserted by the gallant Brigadier. 
The fatal reputation of the place led to fears 
being entertained that some disaster had hap- 
pened him end none could explain the cause of 
his absence. The Empress, a lady of most 
atfectionate and nervous disposition, was alarmed 
and in tears when an hour at least after sunset 
Evelyn returned with a string of fish, which he 
gicefully announced he had been catching in the 
adjacent Buffalo River, 

* Another odd incident connected with the ex- 
pedition is that the day on which it left Pieterma- 
ritzburg there arrived at the Queen’s Hotel Tere- 
sa Longworth, by the willof the Courtof Queen’s 
Bench of Dubim falsély ealled Lady Yelverton, 
who came from Ueylon to attach herself to the 
Empressin the capacity of itinerant historian, 
or in uny other way in which, as an adventuress, 
she might ‘catch on.’ The woman was properly 
identified, had papers and introductions, and 
elaimed to be a maid of honor, but access to the 
Empress’s person was as unobtainable asif her 
Majesty were at Versailles surrounded by 
guards. Teresa was at one time a 
famous beauty, but her, looks at this 
time were sadly changed, and besides she was 
loquacious and nearly talked two Génerals and 
six aides-de-camp:to death in her determination 
to get where she was clearly not wanted. She 
actually gota carriage to pursue Eugénie into 
Zululand, and had arranged a niece little coup de 
théAtre by which, arriving at the monument in- 
closure simultaneousiy with the royal party, 
she would dash in to corral her afflicted. al- 
leged mistress and avow perpetual fidelity 
to her. With an acquaintance cemented 
amid such sad scenes, what could be 
easicr than the securing of the Empress’s 
life-long protection? But Teresa reckoned with- 
out the staff. She gotan escort and was car- 
ried at speed into Zululand, but not or the trail 
of the Empress, and when the bold thing was 
far enough into the heart of a savage country to 
be out of speedy return, linchpins broke, mules 
wouldn't pull, and drivers deserted. The ad- 
venturous old girl was left inthe desert until 
long after the Empress hud got back in safety 
and started on a return journey fo Europe. 

“You ask me how the Zulus got firearms? 
That is a story that has not been told. The 
Zulus were armed by the British. When the 
diamond fields were opened in 1869 it was 
found by the miners that the savages would 
engage themselves for long terms of six and 
twelve months if the reward promised was to 
be a firearm with the usual trimmings. The 
Duteh Boers, the owners and rulers of the South 
African and Orange Frees State Republics, pro- 
tested akainst this arming of the savages, 
and prohibited munitions of war passing 
through the territory for this iniquitous 
trattic. The Hon. Riehara Southey, C. 
M. G., then her Majesty’s Secretary for the 
Colonelcy of Cape of Good Hope, the late Sir 
Henry Barkly, Her Majesty’s High Commis- 
sioner, and Gen. Hay determined as a matter of 
public policy to weaken the republics by 
strengthening the native tribes. Accordingly, 
as Gen. Sir Arthur Cunnynghame complains in 
his. dispatches of 1877, no less than 800,000 
stands of arms of fine quality had, by official per- 
mission, passed into the hands of people imme- 
diately destined to become enemies. The Zulu 
war was undertaken by Sir Bartle Frere, to en- 
force disbandment ef the King’s army and 
the disarmament of his people, until the 
accomplishment of which Sir* Bartle 
could not hope that ‘they could be 
wholly opeu to the vast influences of our Chris- 
tian and advanced civilization.’ So he wrote. 
In a nutshell the case is this: The English 
armed the Kafirs to weaken the Boers, annexed 
Boerland to prevent its being overrun by the 
Kafirs, fought the Zulu King to Christianize and 
disarm his people, and were then driven out of 
the Transvaal and put to aloss of many millions, 
50 distinguished officers, and hundreds of men— 
a reward for meddlesomeness. 

“Archie Forbes, now in Washington, the 
famous littérateur, soldier, and lecturer, can 
doubtless confirm the statements I have made— 
they are, in fact, history.” 
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HEBREW CHARITIES. 

The poor of this city have been materially 
assisted and their condition has been largely im- 
proved through the efforts, wide in range and 
effective in executive reach, of the Board of Re- 
lief of the United Hebrew Charities. Under this 
title are gathered together the various sub- 
organizations of the society, embracing the 
Hebrew Benevolent and Orphan Asylum Socie- 
ty, Hebrew Benevolent Fuel Society, He- 
brew Relief, Ladies’ Hebrew Lying-in So- 
ciety, and the Congregation Darech Amuno 
Free Burial Fund Society. The object of the or- 
ganization is the improvement of the poor hy 
aiding them in ways which do not pauperize. By 
its watchfulness in this respect there has been a 
gradual weeding out of the shiftiess andthe lazy. 

tis especialiy toward the wanderers arriving 
here from foreign ports, and who, though poor 
and needy, have courage and the will to work, 
that the society turns to aid. 

The work of the society during this year has 
been most successful. At the 4] meetings held 
by the Executive Committee action was taken 
on 3,080 applications, including 2,146 cases for 
reinvestigation. Cash relief was given at the 
office, 58 St. Mark’s-place, to 945 persons, 
termed transients, the majority of whom had 
been in the eountry less thana year. The so- 
ciety has rendered its greatest assistance in fur- 
nishing transportation to immigrants. Nor has 
the society been at all behind in affording med- 
ical relief to the sick. Directions were given to 
physicians te visit no less than 1,011 cases. 
Free burial was provided for 521 persons. By 
establishing an industriat school for sewing 
girls it has offered available opportunity for 
many former idle needles. 

Through the efforts of this society poor labor- 
ers have found their way into railroads, mills, 
farms, and construction work of public buila- 
ings; into the varied branches of commercial in- 
dustries, and into many trades. The society 
earnestly desires to erect preparatory schools 
for immigrants, where trades and the English 
language will be taught them and which will 
lighten materiajly the many difficulties which 
strangers on arriving here poor and destitute 
natnrally have to contend with. Not the least 
substantial aid rendered by the charitable Jew- 
ish organization has been the distribution of 
clothing and the extension of fooa and lodgings 
to young men out of work and shelter. 


AN AGED PHYSIOIAN’S DEATH. 

Dr. John D. Ogden, one of the oldest 
physicians in this city, died yesterday at his 
home, 9 East Thirty-fifth-street,in the eighty- 
fourth year of his age. He was a son of Thomas 


Ludlow Ogden, a successful lawyerin his time. 
He was graduated from Columbia College in 
1822 and soon after began the practice of medi- 
cine. He married a daughter of Clement C. 
Moore, and, when she died, to6k for his second 
wife anotber daughter of Mr. Moore, Dr. Ogden 
traveled a great deal and spent much time 
abroad and also in Newport. He was un at- 
tendant at Christ Church, Thirty-fifth-street and 
Fifth-avenue, where the funeral services will be 
held Tuesday morning. He leaves a widow, one 
son, and two daughters. 
a nm 

HEIRS TO A FORTUNE WANTED. 

Paris Dispatch to the London Standard. 

A few months ago a high Tunisian funce- 
tionary, Hussein Pasha, died at Florence, leaving 
@ fortune of 15,000,000f. He had made no will, 
and in accordance with the laws of his country 
his property has to be made over to the State. 
Two girls who claimed to be his daughters and 
lawful heiresses were unable to prove their case, 
but a few days ago a billiard marker employed 
at acatéin the town came forward as the de- 
ceased’s son. He has produced certain docu- 
ments in support of his claim, and it will appar- 
ently come before the courts. 

are rs ee a 


THE CANADIAN PARCELS POST. 
From the Montreal Witness, Dec. 23. 
As there appears to be an impression that 
the new parcels post to be estabiished on the 


lst of February between Canada and the United 
States is to be confined to correspondence, 
books, &ec., it may be as well to state that it is 
toinciude merchandise. The maximum weight 
will be five pounds, and the rate 1212 cents per 
pound. 


UNITED 


SEER eee conned 
MAINE’S FORMER GOVERNORS. 
From the Augusta (Me.) Journal, Dec. 23. 

Bight ex-Governors of Maine are now liv- 
ing: Hannibal Hamlin, 1856; Joshua L. Cham- 
berlain, 1866, ’67.’68, ’69 ; Sidney Perham, 1870, 
°71,’°72; Nelson Dingley, Jr., 1873,’74; Selden 
Connor, 1875, ’76, ’77, ’78; Daniel F. Davis, 
1879; Harris M. Plaisted, 1880, ’81; Frederick 
Robie, 1882 to 1886. 


Che Heto-York Cimes, Sunday, December 25, 1887. ----Sixteen Pages. 


MEMORIES IN TIE EMBERS 


REFLECTIONS BEFORE AN OPEN 
WOOD FIRE, 

COMMODORE GOES WAY BACK INTO 
THE THIRTIES AND EVOLVES SOME 
REMINISCENCES OF OLD NEW-YORK. 

In many homes, partly for sanitary rea- 
sons, but principally as a reminder of the good 
old early days of New-York, and to match the 
antique furniture, blazing hearths are displayed. 
Real wood is used as in the days of long ago, a 
big backlog supporting the smaller pieces, and 
all throwing out an agreeable heat and filling 
the room with a charming glow. The effect is 
the better appreciated when the gas is turned 
down, and then the young people may, as Ik 
Marvel did, look into the red embers for fantas- 
tic shapes and endeavor to read the future by 
their interpretation. A little tea kettle filled 
with water is sometimes suspended above the 
fire that its family song may add to the impres- 
sive charm of the surroundings. Upon a bitter 
Winter night the whole effect is heightened, and 
if a snowstorm is raging without and the 
moaning of the wind is distinct dramatic 
force is given to the realistic scene. Fifty 
years ago wood yards were numerous. The 
idea of serving houses with kindling or other 
cut wood never suggested itself to anybody. 
When a load of pine or hickory was ordered the 
yard sent a sawyer to do the cutting, splitting, 
and piling, and very often the man of the house 
saved a shilling or two and developed his muscle 
by doing the work himself. The sign board of one 
of the yards that was in Rutger’s-slip offered for 
sale quite a variety of woods. Hickory, pignut, 
chestnut, oak, white oak, red oak, yellow oak, 


white ash, black birch, white birch, rock maple, 
white maple, yellow Meee pitch pine, and white 
pine were familiar kinds. The hickory ashes 
were carefully gathered and saved by the frugal 
housewife to sell to the ashman, who made his 
appearance in a neighburhood early every morn- 
ing, and was as well known as the cartman that 
sold spring watér at 2 cents the bucket. 
ae 


THE 


Those were good old days, to be sure, but they 
had their drawbacks. A kitchenmaid of these 
later times would wonder at the facilities of 1835. 
To make a fire was a real job, especially when 
one was obliged to wade through the snow in 


the long yard to get an armful of wood from the 
pilein the woodhonuse. And then no friction 
matches, but matches made of shavings about 
tive inches long, the eircumference of a lead 
pencil, and either end dipped with sulphur. 
And the light? Well, all that the girl had to do 
was to open a tinder-box—a tin about the size of 
a blacking box, filled with cinders of burned 
rags—and strike a flint and asteel together until 
the sparks fired the tinder. Then she applied 
one end of the match to the fire and then the 
match was lighted! It was not an uncommon 
thing when the girl found that she was out of 
matches to watch the neighbors’ chimneys and 
where she saw the blue smoke gently curling to 
run over and borrow a few coals, with which 
sne hurried back and started her fire. These 
matches were sold in bunches of 12 at 2 
cents the bunch. A few homes of the rich folks 
used coal, but it was of the Liverpool kind. 
Wood, however, was the principal fuel, and 
hickory and pine the greatést in demand, the 
latter for kindling) purposes. All the churches 
and schools, too, were heated by wood fires, the 
big stoves in places of worship being* placed in 
the back near the preacher, and the congrega- 
tion being served with heat by means of the 
pipes running along under the galleries to the 
front. Wise old ladies took little foot stoves te 
church with them which were heated with char- 
coal, and they enjoyed the long sermons the bet- 
ter because of the comfortable condition of their 
extremities. Once upon a time the City Fathers 
would assemble in the City Hall and march in 
a body to the old Dutch Church, afterward the 
Post Office, on Nassau-street, with foot stoves 
under their arms, and perhaps this is the origin 
of the libelous saying that “ an Alderman would 
take a red-hot stove.”’ 
‘ 

In those days servant girls had some encour- 
agement. They were principally native born, 
either white or black, but afew Irish, Dutch, 
and Swedes were employed to leayen the whole.: 
An office for their gratuitous registry was kept 


at 106 Chambers-street, and the first bank for 
savings (popularly knownas the Bleecker-Street 
Bank since its removal) was a block or two 
above it, as a suggestion. The bank was at 42 
Chambers-street, and it was opened on Friday 
aftefnoons exclusively for females. Its Trustees 
were such men as. John Pintard, Peter A. Jay, 
Philip Hone, Jonathan Goodhue, Dennis Me- 
Carthy, Lindiey Murray, and James F. De 
Peyster. The Society for the Encouragement of 
Faithful Domestic Servants was instituted 62 
yearsago. Subscribers only were supplied, and 
they were obliged to pay an annual feeof $5. 
No servant was sent without a written recom- 
mendation. The girls were encouraged to re- 
mainin their situations, and to this end prizes 
were offered. Every servant at the completion 
of one years’ uninterrupted service was pre- 
sented with a Protestant Bible, or, having a copy 
of the Scriptures, she could take $2 instead. 
If she remained in her place two. years 
she received $3; three years, $5; four years, $7, 
and five years, $10 and certificate. At the end 
of every subsequent year she received $10. 
Many. many girls, strange as it may seem to 
housekeepers of these latter days, staid with 
their employers for life, and a not infrequent 
obituary advertisement announced that ‘the 
faithful servant and friend of the family ’’ would 
be buried from the residence of her employer. 
Levi Coit was President of this society in 1834, 
and among his associates were Arthur Tappan, 
John W. Leavitt, Robert Jatifray, Moses Allen, 
Daniel Parish, Jonathan D. Steele, and M. B. 
Edgar, men most prominent in theirday. The 
agents of the society were David E. Paton and 
Harriet C. Paton. The Patons were salaried 
people, but the others served without other re- 
ward than the consciousness of being engaged 
in the public good. A 

Five dollars the month were the wages pre- 
vailing in the thirties, and the servants saveda 
goodly portion of their pay if one may judge by 
the frequency of their deposits in the New-York 
Bank for Savings. According to the annual re- 


port of that institution, made in 1853 the most 
numerous class of depositors were the domestic 
servants, Who were represented by 860 pass- 
books. ‘*‘ Laborers, 589; seamstresses, 331; 
clerks, 150; earpenters, 146; tailors, 143.” Of 
the 5,000 people doing business with this bank 
the single women appeared to bethe most provi- 
dent. They numbered 952, and the widows were 
434. There were but two other savings banks 
in existence in that year, the Seamen’s, 49 Wall- 
street, chartered 1829, andthe Greenwich, situ- 
ated at 10 Carmine-street, incorporated in 1833. 
The Bowery was chartered in 1834. Five dol- 
lara was considered quite a sumof money in 
those days, andacitizen justly boasting of the 
possession of $50,000 was adjudged an ex- 
tremely rich man. Stephen Whitney, 
who was estimated to be worth a 
single million, was, like John Jacob Astor, 
pointed out on the streets to strangers as 
an object of interest. [And of principal.) Mr. 
Whitney lived and died in one of the row of 
brick houses on Bowling Green now occupied in 
part by steamship offices. One can judge why 
@ million dollars in the days of Whitney looked 
to some people as if it were all the moneyin the 
world. Thedebtofthe city in 1832 was but 
$894,809 66, and in 1833 nearly $60,000 less. 
It the sameératio of deerease had continued 
there’s no guessing what a glorious condition 
our finances would be in to-day. In fact, we 
might have had a surplus to trouble the ward 
statesmen with. The expenditures were mod- 
erate in comparison with the present outlay for 
the government of our city. For instance, in 
1833 the official election expenses were 
$3,746 23, andthe Fire Department cost but a 
little over $12,554, which wouldn’t pay the 
salaries of the Commissioners of 1887. The 
public schools cast $86,954 69 to run, including 
teachers’ salaries, and the police estimate was 
for but $105,602 26 forthe “* leather heads” and 
$17,669 O7 tor the Marshals, detectives, aud 
court officers, including ‘‘Old Hayes,’ the 
High Constable. Lamps, and fgas, (by the 
bye, far more oil than gas was used.) cost 
$72,408 05, but the lamps were not lighted when 
the almanacs said that the moon would shine, 
Some nights it would storm, and then there was 
no light at all, moon or oil, but that wasn’t the 
fault of the almanac. Whatis now known as 
the Department of Charities and Correction used 
up $124,852 96, and there was a good deal of 
scandal caused by this possibly unwarranted 
extravagance. Big Tom Brennan will smile 
when he sees this midget ofa sum. _The water 
supply cost about $50,000, which included 
“pipes, wells, pumps, and Commissioners.” 
Biackwell’s island and buildings were estimat- 
ed to be worth $70,220 25 and the City Hall 
Park at $528,634 31, Stephen Whitney was 
more than able to buyit! 


Cleaning the big tin Duteb ovens, gathering 
hickory ashes, rubbing the brass knockers on 
the front doors and the fancy knobs that topped 
the uprights at the end of the stoop rails were 
part of the servant girl’s duties. Water was a 


troublesome article to get. For washing, rain- 
water that flowed from the roof through leaders 
into a cistern in the yard was used, No storm, 
no wash. That made the weather such an inter- 
esting subjeet of conversation. Sometimes a fire 
would occur in the neighborhood, and then per- 
haps the thoughtless firemen would take a notion 
to crf | the suction pipes of their gooseneck en- 
gines down into a cistern and in a few minutes 
exhaust a supply of wash water that possibly 
took a month to accumulate. The street pumps 
were depended upon principally for drinking 
water, although as a midsummer luxury the 
man with spring water would deliver his spark 
ling beverage once in a while—say, for instance, 
when there was company. Servant girls would 
slip a trundling hoop over their heads and drop 
it upon two pails, one on either side of them, 
and go. to the street pump. When the pails 
were filled they would use the hoop again 
and walk back home vory nicely, 
the hoop keeping the pails frominterfering with 


their locomotion and the water from dripping 
upon their skirts. The gossip around,the towa 
pump would sometimes be very interesting, and 
the Choice bits of scandal that were exchanged 
paid the ladies of the kitchen for all the trouble 
they had in fetehing the water. An elopement 
would be a sensation for fully three weeks,. a 
case of aggravated wife beating about four or 
tive days, and a murder is known to have kept 
the giris in stimulant for nigh on totwo moons. 
Once upou atime a ghost was sprung upon a 
neighborhood, andthe pump talk was iu subdued 
tones, and the story lasted solong that, although 
1tis noton file, it is said to have beaten the 
record of a horrible murder. 


If an impatient housewife came to the door in 
her sunbonnet to see what kept ‘that girl’ she 
might possibly meet her next-door neighbor on 
a similar voyage of discovery. And then the 
projecting bonnets would meet and two faces 


would be hidden within while the exciting ques- 
tion of preserves was disevssed. Sweetmeats 
were almost an indispensable article of food, 
and no tea table was complete without either its 
stewed prunes, quinces, plums, or ginger that 
came. from the Indiesin blue china jars. How 
long to stew this and stew that was known tea 
second, and the quantity and kind of sugar to 
use. Pumpkin piesa were sometimes a subject 
matter for discussion. As for biseuit, the muflin 
and crumpet man, with his ding-dong bell and 
his peculiar street cry, was almost solely de- 
pended upon. In the old Seventh, Tenth, and 
Thirteenth Wards, and ’way over in the Ninth, 
where none but true Americans lived, and who 
called their precinct ‘The Village,” the muffin 
and crumpet men were institutions. Old Pete 
Angevine, with his willow tray upon his left 
shoulder and its delicious contents covered 
with a piece of oil silk, was known to 
every eastsider, and the excellenee of his 
offerings was never disputed. And he sold 
tea rusk, too—elegant tea rusk, with convex 
tops, crisp, sweet, and inviting, shining ‘with 
their ceating of molasses diluted with water. 
Jumbles nor Washington pies, he never vent- 
ured upon their sale, but just only muffins, 
tea rolls, erumpets, and rusk. These were 
enough, surely, and what with rusk on Mon- 
day, muffins on Tuesday, rolls on Wednesday, 
and crumpets on Thursday, and so on, alter- 
nating the other days in this order, the evening 
meal was most enjoyable. ‘‘ Straw-ber-rees” 
and ‘ red-e-shees” brought to the very door by 
young German girls whose people raised them 
far, far out o’ town, perhaps—perhaps se far 
up a8 Seventh:street—added in their season to 
the bill of fare, and the hoarse cry of ‘ Oys- 
ters, yer nice, fine Rock-er-way oysters!” large, 
fat oysters, sold in the shell, by perambulating 
vendors with wagonleads, suggested a délicious 
roaston a bitter Winter’s night, for which the 
broad and deep fireplace ana brick-faced hearth 
seemed especially built. 
wt 
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Tee was overabundant in those days, easily 
procurable, and pure as could be wished for. 
But nobody thought of gathering it for Summer 
use. Butter was bought by the pound or haif 
pound in hot weather, and the grocer, after put- 


ting it upon the plate, would press it with a 
stamp that left as an imprint an acern and oak 
leaves, or a beehive, or, perhaps, a spread eagle. 
Taken home by the maid she would put it in a 
pail of cold pump water, and that would keep it 
from melting till tea was ready. The people of 
those days don’t seem to have thought too much, 
or else they would have gathered ice and used 
it as the peopie of 50 years later do, and they 
wouldn’t have had their firemen running all 
over town to discover the burning building, 
when so simple a plan as one’of a multiplicity of 
districts announced by the big alarm bell would 
have told them the exact locality .of a fire. 
And they would have had better newspapers, 
too. It’s a wonder how the old-timers eould put 
up with such a sheet as old John Lang’s 
New-York Gazette and General Advertiser, or 
Amos Butler’s Mercantile Advertiser and New- 
York Advocate, or Dwight, Townsend & Co.’s 
New-York Daily Advertiser, or Col. James Wat- 
son Webb’s blanket-sheet Morning Courier and 
New-York Enquirer, or Hale & Hallock’s New- 
York Journal of Commerce, or Bill Hart’s little 
Democratic Ohronicle, or even the New-York 
Times, published by William Holland, Edward 
Sanford, and John J. Bedient. Some of the titles 
were long enough, goodness knows, but the 
news, (save the mark!) well, it was like leoking 
for an oyster ina church fair stew. But they 
seemed to please in some way. 


These morning journals, as well as the four 
evening papers—Francis Hall & Co.’s New-York 
Commercial Advertiser, Bryant, Leggett & Co.’s 
the £vening Post, Charles King’s New-York 
American, and Noah & Gill's Evening Star—were 
left at the houses of subscribers by faithful men 
carriers. No such conveniences as newsstands 
were even thought of. Boys oceasionally sold 
penny daily papers on the street—papers such 
as Day & Wisner's Sun, the Bee, the Transcript, 
the Man, and the Morning Star, but their sales 
were limited. This was about 1854. The little 
Herald stirred things up the next year, perhaps 
in a rough, rude, personal way, but people liked 
the novelty of the thing, evenif they condemned 
after buying the naughty and pugnacious sheet. 
But the beginning of the great change in the 
New-York newspaper world was in 1838 when, 
upon one and the same Sunday, April 22, the 
pioneer British ocean steamers, the Sirius and 
the Great Western, rumpled the waters 
of the ‘Lower and Upper Bays of our 
harbor with their laboring’ sidewheels! 
Not very long’ thereafter was begun 
the storm of shouting newsboys with “ Eight 
days later from Europe,” and there was always 
fierce rivairy as to which paper should be the 
first from the plodding presses, Perhaps it 
isn’t fair to say that the people of half a cent- 
ury ago didn’t think, and in all justice it may 
here be told that on Oct. 31, 1835, a resolution 
passed the Brooklyn Common Council by a 
unanimous vote whereby the Mayor of that then 
little city of 15,000 inhabitants—George Hall, 
wasn’t it?—was directed to institute * inquiry 
as tothe expediency and probable expense of 
one or more bridges between that city and New- 
York.” The municipal records should bear the 
name of the Alderman who thus unconsciously 
made a bid for immortality ! 

= * 


Burning wood naturally filled the chimneys 
with soot, and so it became necessary that they 
should be cleaned occasionally. This gave lu- 
erative employment to sweepers—masters and 
boys. In 1833 licenses to 40 colored men, as 
bosses, were issued, each employer engaging two 


boys. There was one general patentee of patent 
brooms who received a royalty for the use of his 
invention. Thedariff of’ prices was 1212 cents 
for the upper floor of a house. Next floor below 
15 cents. Next below 18 cents. Next below 
that 21 cents, andso onto 28 and 37% cents. 
Where a Franklin stove, coal grate, or ‘‘ jack” 
was used in any fireplace 124) cents extra was 
charged. These rates are gathered from an old 
and receipted bill presented for cleaning the 
chimpeys of the parsonage of the Rey. Dr. John 
M. Krebs of the Rutgers-Street Presbyterian 
Church, corner of Henry-street, (now St. Teresa’s 
Roman Catholic Church.) There are plenty of 
old New-Yorkers still living who clearly remeni- 
ber the custom prevailing in those good old days 
of the little negro boys who announced their 
successful climb by singing in a peculiarly shrill 
key, ‘‘O, ack, o, ack o!” go soon as their 
sooty caps peeped above the chimney tovs. 
Old blankets were fastened over the open 
fireplaces and not removed until the master 
sweep had gathered the soot into close bags and 
taken them away. If a housewife was so 
neglectful of her duty as to let the soot accu- 
mulate in the chimney, and it took fire, a heavy 
tine was the result, so that the master aweeps had 
but to make vocal proclamation of **Sweep, ho!” 
in the streets to make the women folks consider. 
A niatron who would so far overstep the bound- 
aries of true economy as to fail to employ a 
sweep when his services were necessary, and so 
brought about a soot fire and filled the neighbor- 
hood with smoke and 56 goose-neck engines, 
6 hook and ladder trueks, and 5 hose, carts, all 
under Chief James Gualick's command; ought to 
be fined. Thatis the list of Fire Department 
apparatus of 1833, andittook just 1,50u stout 
fellowsto man them. However, they didn’t 
have far to run, as the fire limits extended but 
up to Twenty-second-street, which was visible 
only on the maps, 
= 

The days of goose-neck engines, of soot fires, 
of Jim Gulick and his merry men, of the mutlin 
and crumpet peddlers, of the old blanket-sheet 
newspapers, of the side-wheel ocean steamers, 
of the tinder boxes and shaving matches, of oil 


street lamps, of light taxes and moderate 
municipal estimates, and everything that made 
the ‘thirties’ peculiar and distinctive bave 
passed away. The men of those times are all 
gone, and “the places that knew them once 
shall know them again no more forever,” and it 
seems fitting that a gray beard of the now 
should tell of the familiar doings of the then, as 
50 years hence the story of to-day may be told 
by some reminiscent writer who is perhaps now 
being taught the rudiments in a public primary 
school of this marvelous, ever-changing me- 
tropolis, JOSEPH H. TOOKER. 
Pee Sonate 

STORM-TOSSED BIRDS OF PASSAGE, 

The incoming vessels continue to report 
severe gales on the ocean. The steamship 
Ch&teau Leoville, which arrived from Bordeaux, 
had a stormy passage of 16 days. The seas 
were extremely heavy and frequently boarded 
the vessel, but she succeeded in weathering tle 
storm without sustaining any injuries. 

The bark P. J. Palmer, from Rosario, was 20 
days in beating from Bermuda te port, Violent 
northwesterly gales prevailed during the entire 
voyage. 

The bark Crusader, from London, was 13 days 
in beating up from the capes of Virginia. She 
lost several sails and sustained other slight in- 
juries. 

Capt. Gray of the schooner George Bird, from 
Baracoa, reports strong gales from all points of 
the compass. The main gaff was broken and 
sails were split. 

Tne steamship Montauk, from Dundee, met 
with heavy westerly gaiqs during the entire 
voyage, which occupied 16 days. From Dec, 12 
to 14it blew with hurricane force. 

The bark Privateer, from Stettin, met with a 
continuation of heavy gaies from all around the 
compass, Several sails were blown away. 

The bark American Lloyds, from St. Thomas, 
had a continuation of head gales, and was 18 


days in beating up from Cape Hatteras. Sev- 
eral sails were blown awar. 


A CHRISTMAS BEAR STORY. 


A LONELY HOLIDAY IN THE 
PINE WOODS. 

WHAT THE PISCATORIAL CLERGYMAN 
TOLD THE GIRLS WHILE THEY 
DECKED A CHRISTMAS TREF. ike 

The piscatorial clergyman sat in one ec? 
his own chureh pews, watching some young 
ladies of his flock dressing the big Christmas 
tree that completely hid the pulpit alcove. 

Young men were balancing round, luscious 

oranges (contributed by the leading grocer of 

the church) upon topmast branches, as_ the 
gleeful young woinen tossed them up. Gayly- 
colored cornucopias, tilled with candy, were 
suspended from all sides of the tree, and dainty 
little sockets for the colored candles were se- 
cured on the branches in such a mauner as to 
prevent danger of conflagration. Rosy-cheeked 
dolls in short sleeves, low necks, and extremely 
long trains of nun’s veiling and crinoline smiled 
down at the minister in set waxen ways. Pres- 
ents were piled up in profusion around the tree. 

The scene was enough to igake any clergy- 
man’s heart glad. It had that effect upon the 
lover of rivers and hills, and the tall, graceful 
hemlock, with its load of fruit, reminded the old 
gentleman of the big Maine forests and the pine 
woods,and he almost fancied he could spy a part- 
ridge behind a box of candy. The clergyman had 
everything to make him happy. His sermon for 
the coming Sabbath was completed. The minis- 
ter who was to address the children before they 

received their presents was sure not to make a 

long, prosy speech. The contributions to the 

Christmas festival had been unusually large, 

and the minister’s daughter, who had visited 

the city to purchase the presents, had as much 
as 75 cents to spend for each member of the in- 
fant class anda little more for those of higher 


graces. The weather was clear and cool. The 
dolls had been trimmed by the young ladies’ 
class without any jealousies arising from some 
being trimmed prettier than others. -The church 
had been beautifully decorated with greens. In- 
deed, the whole congregation had behaved splen- 
didly. Besides, the minister had received some 
intimation that, while the children of the 
flock were receiving happy remiuders of the 
joyful season, the shephérd was not forgotten, 
and rumor had reached the parsonage that a 
shower ot snowflakes, in the shape of glittering 
silver dollars, was to be rained on him at the 
Christmas festival. Then, too,he knew that, 
besides slippers, book marks and pen wipers 
(the latter if not of service in his study could be 
used in cleaning his'gun) would be sure to come, 
and perhaps a smoking cap or two, with tassels 
dangling down. 

So the minister sank back in the pew in a very 
comfortable manper, and enjoyed the busy 
scene before him. His face was fairly wreathed 
in smiles as he answered back the smart young 
misses when they asked him if he would like a 
doll fora present. But his smiles were as rip- 
ples on a placid lake compared to the tidal wave 
of childish glee that spread over his countenance 
when a goodly-sized black bear toy was hoisted 
up on the foremost branches of the tree, a pres- 
entfor a boy whose growling propensities had 
manifested themselves in a classroom. 

‘Oh, there now, look at that bear!” cried the 
minister in tones that attracted the attention 
of all, and so startled the youth occupied in 
placing the bear in position that he nearly pre- 
cipitated the animalinto a doll’s arms, and in 
trying to save his balanee knocked several 
oranges flying down among the pews with his 
own head. 

* Well, that fellow reminds me of a Christmas 
IT once spent up in the wilderness,” added the 
minister. 

‘Ob, do tell us about it,’ cried the young 
women, as they rushed up to him and one of 
whom, inher girlish excitement, actually las- 
sued the clergyman with a long string of pop- 
corn she had been preparing, and which fairly 
mufiled his neck with its coil of white pearls. 
When small, grateful hands released the preach 
er he told them his story while they strung the 
popcorn and filled the candy bags and cornuco- 
pias. 

“Tt isn’t much of a story,” he said, “and a 
bear story thatis not abig one does not go. 
However, this is a true one, of course, as coming 
trom your Pastor. I had been up in the northern 
part of the State to attend a funeral of an old 
Deacon who had belonged to a parishI once 
presided over in my young days, way back in 
the woods. Thad gone tothem fresh from the 
theologieal seminary, and filled up with ideas 
on future probation, inspiration of the Script- 
ures, and the origin of the cosmos, and all that 
sort of thing which the oid minister never 
bothers, but leaves to the Authorof the uni- 
verse to look afier. It was like preaching to a 
row of wax figures attirst. But at last l came 
down from heaven and dwelt among them, and 
then we got on first rate together. But this old 
Deacon, Who had been the crustiest and most 
distant of all at first, had later taken quite a 
fancy to me, especially after I offered to teach 
his son Latin grammar and showed him how to 
string a minnow on a hook ina takiug way for 
pickerel. 

“so when he died they sent for me to come up 
and preach the funeral sermon. I did not want 
to make so long a journey at that time of the 
year, but his last request had been that I should 
come, and as they sent me the money for my ex- 
penses and wrote that they would keep him a 
week nntil I arrived, of course I went. y took 
gun along with mein case after the funeral and 
on my return [might have a shot ata deer or 
some partridges. Ofcourse his friends did not 
know [ had the gun with me. I preached the 
sermon and saw the Deacon placed iu a vault, 
for there was too much frost in the ground to 
digagrave. It was along ride back to a rail- 
road, and when [ set out in a rickety old wagon, 
with a farmer to drive, the air felt ehili und a 
haze settled over the wood’. I asked the farmer 
what be thought of the prospect. 

“*Waal, I shouldn’t be discomprised ef et 
sno’ed,’ was his response, and he added, to my 
alarm, ‘Ef et once set in et wouldn’t let up, 
nuther.’ Further questioning elicited the fact 
that the usual Christmas fail ef snow was due. 
ldid not say anything, and we jogzed on, mile 
after mile, in the deep woods over a rough 
road, when, suddenly, with a crash. down went 
ope side of the wagon and I went sprawling 
over a roadside stump. Not hurt but surprised, 
I picked myself up to fina that a wheel had 
gone to pieces. There was nothing to be done 
but for the farmer toreturn with the horse some 
four miles back and secure another wagon. I 
was too tired to march back, so I said I would 
waitonthe read. It was pretty coid, and to spend 
the time I wandered into the woods with my 
gun in hopes of meeting with a partridge. [ 
took some bearings, so as tofind my way back 
readily. I did not gofar from the road, but 
walked parallel to it until I discovered a big 
gray squirrel jumpingfrom branch to branch, 
and I started for him, forgetting all about my 
bearings in the road. That squirrel was as 
lively a little fellow as I ever saw, andI had a 
long chase betore he finally stopped up on top 
of a hemlock, and 1 downed him.” 

‘“‘ How cruel!” murmured one of the girls, and 
then received an annihilating look from ths 
Pastor. 

“Wheniturned to retrace my steps,” con- 
tinued the minister, ‘i found that I was not 
certain of the direction to take to gain the road 
anud,to my sorrow,! felt a snowflake lodge on my 
nose on looking up to see if there was any trace 
of the sun through the clouds. I never felt so 
bad over snow in my life as that day. It began 
to fallthick and fast and made great white 
domes of the hemlocks. [ felt 1 was in for it, 
and, after alittle attempt to find the road, [ 
decided to hunt up a place out of the storm. [ 
knew enough of that section to feel that four or 
five feet of snow on a level would probably be 
the result of the fall. I found a nice little 
sheltered spot among some rocks. It was 
a@ wild place. A httle way beyond was 
an abrupt rocky cliff, below which 
there was a considerable stream of water. 
Raius had caused landslides along the cliff until 
it was worn quite smooth in places. I knew the 
snow would bank up against the rocks and 
make it warm in their lee. So that to collect 
wood for a fire was the only thing to be done be- 
fore the snow got too deep. I made lively work 
of it, and managed to pick up quite a lot of dead 
branches and pieces of a rotten tree. In doing 
so lsaw @ partridge in a hemlock clump and 
shot him. 

“) was returning on my last trip when, on 
reaching the entrance to my den, I was greeted 
with a low churlish growl. To my horror, in 
the entrance was a bear. It flashed over m6 in 
a minute that [had struck a bear’s den. What 
had belated that bear in getting into his lair I 
have never accounted for. Bears usually get 
into Winter quarters a little before the Winter 
storms set in and it gets very cold. Wel}, I was 
ina pickle. The bear wasin my place of secur- 
ity, or, to be more exact, I had seized the bear’s 
home, but he had regained it during my absence. 
To make things worse, my gun was in behind 
the rocks, and the bear held the entrance. 
He evidentiy did not want to attack me, 
and Jf, of course, had no desire to meet 
him. There was no time for thought. 
My food and my gun must be had, or [ would 
perishin the storm. I determined to gain the 
gun, and thenl knewI had a good chance. I 
rushed up onthe ledge of rocks, and saw that 
by stirring the bear up, if he rushed at me, I 
could drop down a distance of 6 or 7 feet, 
reach the entrance, and rescue the gun and be 
ready for him. [ picked up a piece of rock and 
let fly at him. It struck him fair, and he gavea 
mighty growl. One more was enough. His ire 
was aroused, and he started up the rocks after 
me. I made my jump, but Bruin was too quick 
for me and turned back before I could get 
inside the ledge and reach the gun. He sprang 
at me, and I had to jump back. The snow 
blinded us both, or that bear would have 
made short work of me. I had read 
somewhere that a bear’s nose was_ his 
weakest point, and I made up my mind to land 
a good blow, if possible, on his nose. He came 
at me and [I retreated as fast as I could, not 
noticing where | was going. As the bear reached 
me I was at the edge of the cliff. Like a light- 
ning flash I thought of my danger in the rear. [ 
made one spring at the bear and, would you be- 
lieve it, I hit him square on the nose. The snow 
blinded him so that he had not met me with a 
death blow from his paw. r F 

“You never had a bear hug you, did you?” 
said the clergyman, With a roguish look at the 


pretty young maiden at his side, which made | 
the little thing blush as red ag the buneh of holly 
berries she was tying up. 

“Well, I felt that bear’s arma coming up 
around me and my spirit sank. The blow on the 
nose had maddened thé beast, and what show 
had [ withhim? I struggled with the animal, and 
luckily we slipped, but rolled toward the edge 
of the cliff. In his struggle to get his balance I 
got out of his grasp. I rolled over him, and, 
grabLing a small sapling that providentially 
bad sprung up at that spot with both hands, 
quicker than [ can speak I braced both feet 
against his body an gave a tremendous 
shove. The sapling held, and the bear 
slid over the side of the cliff. Smash 
he went tumbling down the side, 
starting one or two rocks in his fall. Witha 
crash he struck the bottom, and then all became 
still as night but for the sighing of the wind 
and the echoes of the blasts through the gorge 
beneath. As soon as I gained my breath and 
recovered from my fright, 1 dragged my way 
back to the shelter where, by a warm fire, I soon 
composed my nerves. The next day waa 
Christmas, and Idon’t think I everspent the 
day in a more thankful spirit.” 

The clergyman stopped, and fora momenta 
stillness like that of the forest rested over the 
chureh. Then, without & word, one of the 
young ladiés handed the preacher a handful of 
eandy and another an orange, 

‘But how did you get out of the woods?’ in- 
quired a curious miss, 

“Oh, I spent Christmas in the bear’s den, 
eating the partridge and squirrel and smoking 
my pipe. By the next morning the snowfall 
had amost ceased. Before noon the toot of a 
horn sounded in the distance. I fired my gun 
in reply, and soon the farmer came up to ine, 
I was not more than 400 yards from the road 
all the time. The farmer had come to my 
rescue with 4 sled and two powerful horses, He 
had figured that I would turn over the wagon 
and get under itand keep from freezing, for 
you know it is quite warm under a snow bank. 
AS @ Man Will not starve in two days, he thoucht 
he would find me all right, and had started out 
as soon as agtes- to my rescue. I have the 
squirrel’s skin now, as @ souvenir of: my ad- 
venture, and kept the partridge wing for a 
time, until my daughter stumbled across it one 
day and put it on her hat.” 

The Christmas tree was brilliantly lighted that 
night when the clergyman entered the church. 
To his surprise a@ bigger bear was grinning out 
of its branches, and to his ultimate astonish- 
ment, Santa Claus handed it to him. It was 
stuffed with 50 silver dollars. The girls bubbled 
over with glee as the clergyman went home with 
it safely tucked under his arm. 
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ME. MAYSINFERNAL MACHINE. 


A MYSTERIOUS BOX WHICH FAILED IN 
ITS MISSION OF INJURY. 

The infernal machine which was sent as a 
Christmas box to Perey P. May of 50 West 
Twenty-fourth-street, Secretary of the Conser- 
vatory of Music, Friday afternoon, was 
examined by Dr. Edson yesterday and declared 


by him to have been a very dangerous con- 
trivance. 


“Tt would hardly have killed anybody,” said 
Dr. Edson, ‘‘but if it had exploded it would have 
badly disfigured Mr. May and would have in- 


flicted very dangerous wounds. It was asmall 
pasteboar box, opening by a sliding 
cover. The box was fitted with a ribbon- 
like tag with which to pull it open. Inside 
this was attached to a parlor match in sucha 
way that opening the box would draw the head 
of the mateh between two brass surfaces and 
ignite it by thefriction. About four drams of 
gunpowder was in the box, tamped with ordi- 
nary cotton. In the centre wasa bottle con- 
taining fuming nitric acid, and under it a 
pill box containing more gunpowder. Scattered 
through the powder were bits of broken glass. 
The head had apparertly dropped from the 
match without igniting, and it is very strange 
an explosion did not take place.” 

Dr. W. H. May, the young man’s father, said 
that he could think of no reason for his son’s 
having anenemy. ‘“‘Heis very popular every- 
where he goes. There is no possibility of there 
having been any feeling of jealousy in the 
Eleventh or Twenty-second Regiments. He was 
elected unanimously Lieutenant of his com- 
pany. Itis a faet that, before he entered the 
Eleventh Regiment, he received a number of 
anonymous threatening letters. Then,only ashort 
time ago, an article appeared in a Sunday paper 
which declared that discontent existed in the 
Eleventh Regiment because officers were taken 
from other regiments, and reflecting on Lieut. 
May’s ability as an officer. This article was 
clearly written by some non-military enemy, as 
it contained the most ridiculous blunders in re- 

ard to military evolutions. I suppose that it 
s possible he may have aroused some ili feeling 
ata ball or reception. He is constantly attend- 
ing gris J of the kind, and there may have 
been jealously aroused somewhere. I am conti- 
dent of one thing—the box was never sent by an 
American or an [rishman. They would not at- 
tempt any such mean and underhanded method. 

“Tt is a lucky thing that he did not open it 
when it was delivered at the Conservatory of 
Music, 46 West Twenty-third-street, as it would 
probably have injured a great many other 
people who were then crowding by him at his 
desk. He broughtit around here, when he saw 
that pulling it open made a sulphurous smoke, 
and we opened it with a pair of scissors.” 

Dr. May has offered a reward of $100 for the 
arrest and conviction of the originator of the 
ety Nothing new had been discovered yester- 

ay by the detectives who are on the case. Tue 
attempt is of course to find the small boy who 
delivered the package, and possibly threugh 
him the man“ who gave it to him on Sixth- 
avenue.” Part of the wrapper which was first 
on the machine is in the possession of the 
detectives. It has on it portion ef the address, 
written in a fair handwriting. 

“fit had been an attemptagainst my life I 
sShouldn’t have been surprised,” said Dr. May, 
“for [have some enemies. Only a short time 
ago @ mean and contemptible lie, written by an 
adventuress for one of the Sunday morning 
papers, was published about me, But my son is 
beloved everywhere he goes.” 


AMONG THE ALHLETES. 


WHAT THE CLUBS ARE DOING THIS 
WINTER. 

All is quiet in the Manhattan Athletic 
Club. The result of the recent election is taken 
philosophically by the defeated ones, who assert 
that at least they have brought some change to 
the management. The Board of Governors now 
contains a still larger representation of the ath- 
letic eiement. Harry Pike is the First Lieuten- 
ant, and to him the grounds will be intrusted. 
He made & most excellent Captain in 1881-2. 


C. M. King is Second Lieutenant, and E. 8. Ap- 
pleby, the Columbia College athlete, is on the 
Governing Committee. The club has declared a 
set of standards which fills those who cannot 
reach them with envy, for any one that can ac- 
complish one of these standards will be included 
in the team to be sent to England next year. Fol- 
lowing are the standards: 

One-hundred-yard ran, 0:10 2-5. 

Four-hundred-and-forty-yard run, 0:50. 

Eight-hundred-and-eighty-yard ran, 1:59. 

One-mule run, 4:27. 

Four-mile ran, 19:30. 

Ten-mile run, 52:00. 

One-hundred-and-twenty-yard hurdles, 0:16 2-5, 

Running high jump, 6 feet. 

Runbning broad jump, 22 feet 6 inches. 

Putting the shot, 41 feet. 


It is not at all probable that many athletes will 
be in the team, the stamdards are so high. 

At a meeting of the New-York Athletic Club 
last Tuesday @ new constitution was adopted. 
The important features of the change were the 
addition of clauses allowing a limited num- 
ber of life members at $500, and permitting 
non-resident members to pay only one-half the 
regular initiation fee and dues. The Governors 
visited the new grounds last week and selected 
places for the club and boat houses, bathing 
pavilion, tennis courts, track, and ball eround. 
The original intention to procure these grounds 
was to pay $3,000 a year for ten years, and 
then buy the place for $60,000; but the Govern- 
ors, have decided to pay thé $60,000 now, and 
the deed is already drawn. The club has in- 
vited members who are architects to submit 
plans for the arrangement of the new grounds. 

There is some talkof the Olympic Athletic 
Club of this city taking the old grounds at Mott 
Haven pext year. The lease of the New-Yorks 
éxpires next May, and it is not improbable that 
the Olympic Club may get the grounds at a rate 
which it can afford to pay. 

A meeting of the National Association will 
take place during the first week in January. 
The only important question in view with them 
is the one concerning the conference with the 
pew union. 


OCEAN TRAVELERS. 

On the Cunard steamship Umbria, which sailed 
yesterday for Liverpool, were Col. O. W. Peabody, 
Mrs. George L. Lorillard, T. M. Thackthwaite, Ber. 
nard D. Rome, Dr. Plaza, Capt. W. R. Dow, J. H. 
Gladstone, Milward Adama, Capt. J. C. Adair, Dr. J. 
Bellanden, and Stanley Birkin. 

The French steamship La Bourgogne, which sailed 


yesterday for Havre, took out among other passen- 
gers the Marquis de San Carlos, Capt. Vergne, Capt. 
Leloquet, Robert Gardner, William W. Backus, F. 
H. Hardenbrook, a¢é the Kev. Augustin Lonage. 

Among the passengers of the North German 
Lloyd steamship Aller, which arrived yesterday 
from Bremen, were Lord Charles Fitzmaurice, Dr. 
Conrad Becker, Dr. George Kennedy, Baron Max 
von Grotthus, and Pastor P. Litwora. 

Among the passengers of the White Star steam- 
ship Britannic, which arrived yesterday from Liver- 
pook, were the Hon. W. Vernon, S. Hjerleid Shelley, 
the Rev. J. Jerome, Dr. J. F. Main, the Rev. F. 
Hopkins, the Rev. Joseph Kellet, and Don Ramon 


Pelayo. 
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MRS. MILLER ALSO DEAD. 
Mrs. James Miller, the demented woman who 
was found alongside of her dead husband on Friday 
morning at their apartments, 357 West Sixteenth- 


street, died yesterday at the New-York Hospital. 
She was unconscious frem the, moment of her hus- 
band’s death until her own. Her ceath was due to 
exhaustion from cold and starvation, The result of 
the autopsy on Mr. Miller showed that he died of 
cerebral ppopleny: His nephew, William Vail of 
Morristown, N. J., will take charge of the funeral 
arrangements. The burial will be at Morristown 
1o-MorroWe 


A PRODIGY IN FIGURES 


A GHNIUS FOUND IN «AN 


KVENING SOHOOL. 

A BOY OF SEVENTEEN WHO CAN BEAT 
ALL THE LIGHTNING CALCULATORS 
AND “DUNNO” HOW HE DOs Ir. 

Of “lightning calenlators” there is always 
a fair supply. These may be produced arti 
ficially. There are certainly short-cus methods 
of calculafion which any one with a good mer 
ory and a quick perception may acquire, and 
with a little facility in the use of these abvrevt- 
ated methods 4 common order of intellect may 
perform feats which easily dazzle those who 
have paid no particular attention to subjects of 
that sort. But in Evening School No, 58, in 
Fifty-second-street, near Eighth-avenue, is a 
mathematical genius who is not a product of art, 

William Ulysses Scott lives with his father at 

743 Sixth-avenue, He was born in Hoboken, N, 
J.,17 years ago. It was at Public School No, 8 
in Jersey City that the boy’s peculiar gift waa 
first noticed. in 1883 the family came to New- 
York. In September he presented himself at 
Grammar School No, 69, in Fifty-fofirth-street, 
which is presided over by Matthew G. Elgas. 
He was admitted into the class next the high- 
est. Nothing unusual was said or noticed about 
the boy for some time. He is very quiet and 
modest, and would be the last to herald his 
aalent. The class teacher noticed that when the 
boys were “‘ doing” arithmetic Scott always had 
his answers first, but never could show any 
work or tell how he got the result. He was sus- 
pected of copying from hie neighbors; but, 
watch as he might, the teacher could not de 
tect the cheat, if it was a cheat. Wheneter tha 
work and the explanation were required Scott 
could count on having a. “ failure” against him 
on the record, The stereotyped colioquy waa 
something after this fashion: 

Teacher—Scott, how do you get that? 

Scott—I dunno. 

At last, being completely baffied, the teacher 
eonferred with the Principal. Here was a cas¢ 
he could not make out—a boy who always had 
the answer first, who néver had any work te 
show, and who never could tell how he “ did it,” 
Mr. Elgas determined to know the truth, to solve 


the mystery, and _to punish the knavery if any 
should appear. How he proceeded is best told 
in his own words: 

“It was an examination. . I put Scott on the 
front seat, far removed from any other boy whe 
might be inclined to ‘lend a hand.’ I gave outa 
problem—a pretty difficult one, L thought—and 
then, while taiking to the teacher, kept Scott 
constantly in the corner of my eye. Inavery 
short time Scott had laid his pencil down and 
stopped work. I thought to myseif, ‘I’ve got 
you now, my boy: no chance to cheat this time.’ 
With ab air of triumph Isaid: ‘Scott? He read 
the answer, and it was right. 

«Let me see that slate,’ I said. 

“He passed it. There were a few scattered fig- 
ae ra no apparent relation, and that was all. 

a - 

+ Sdott, how did you get that? 

*“<*T dunno.’ 

“Then I knew that I was dealing with an ex- 
tracrdinary youth, and that he had suffered 
great injustice.” 

Scottisin the highest arithmetic class in the 
evening achool. Itisa “‘senior school,” no one 
under 16 being admitted, and the young men 
of his class master the entire subject of arith- 
metic as found in ordinary text ks. Scott 
knows itallas well as he knows his letters, but he 
persists in remaining in the class because he 
loves the work. He ealis it “ brushing up.” 

A week or so ago the writer visi his class, 
There were haif a dozen problems on the black: 
board—problems in interest, discount, cube 
root, &ce. All were busy but Seott. I exam- 
ined his slate. All the answers were there, 
but nothing to show where he got his answera 
from. I said: 

“scott, how do you do this?’ 

Scott replied: ‘* I dunno.” 

At the request of Mr. Elgas, the Principal, 
Seott consented to give a little exhibition of 
his powers after school, before all the teachers 
in the building. When. the last class was dis- 
missed the party assembled, and Mr. Elgas gave 
out this problem: 

1. Find the interest of $540 for 15 days at7 pez 
cent. 

Without the slightest hesitation Scott wrote 
this: “1.575,” which is the correct answer tc 
mills. Great was the astonishment of the peda 
gogues. 

2. Extract the square root of 1,844,164 ° 

Scott wrete as follows: 

1,844,164(1,358. 


It did not take him longer than it takes to read 
the figures. 


3. Extract the square root of fifteen thousand six 
hundred aud twenty-five millionths. 


Scott instantly wrote: 
V.015625 

125 
4, Cube 123. 


Scott used the following figures: 


1,845,000 
15,867 


1,860,867 answer. 

He began at the left and wrote toward thé 
right in each case. 

5. Extract the cube root of 41,063,625, 

Scott wrote: 


3V 41,063,625 
B45 


In no case did it take as long to selve the 
problem as it takes to relate it. 


6. Multiply 3,689 by 2,475. . 
Scott wrote again, withous hesitation: 
36389 
2475 
92225 
92225 


9130275 


This result was challenged by one of the spec- 
tators who haa obtained a alfferent result by 
the long-hand precess; but Scott, éxamining his 
figures a moment, insisted on their accuracy. 
When the teacher examined his work he found 
Scott was right. 


2 
2401 : ; 
Solution by Scott: 5,764,801 
8. Problem—Find the cube root of 130,323,843, 
Instautaneous answer—507. 
9, Problem—Maltiply $45 by 873. -_ 
Scott’s solution—739,375 answer. 


lu. Find the exact interest (counting 365 days td 
the year) of $785 for 134 days at 7 per cent. 


Solution—2041.00 
456 


7. Problem: 


20.455 
29 
20.17 -|- 

** How does he doit?’ is what the peaagonaes 
said. Seott says he “dunno” himself. It may 
be questioned, however, whether, after all, he 
dunno” a little more about it than he is willing 
to state. This much is certain: he does not 
use, for has he ever been taught to use, 
the ordinary contractions in_ calculation. 
He seems to know the binominal the- 
orem by intuition; he sees results as soon 
as he looks ata problem. This implies a sort of 
mathematical imagination by which he is able 
to hold before his mind’s eye long and intricate 
combinations of numbers. The answer seems te 
stand forth to his mind as_harmony falls upon 
the ear a unity, though produced by a combina- 
tion of sounds. It is clearly a talent, not an 
accomplishment. Plato discusses the auestion 
whether “ virtue” can be taughtand arrives at 
a negative conclusion. Certainly Scott cannot 
impart his seeretto another, any more than 
Blind Tom can tell how he plays the piano. 


SE 

POST OFFICE OLERKS BURDENED. 

Postmaster Pearson’s mail clerks and ¢ar- 
riers were taxed heavily yesterday. Besides the 
extra crush on account of the unusually heavy 
business of the season, there was the Christmas 
matter to handle. This consisted chiefly of 
packages. The Post Office service, however, 


rose to the emergency, and all matter was 
promptly disposed of. The craze for Christmas 
cards, which in former years tried the office 
almost as would the business of a Presidential 
election campaign, did not amount to much this 
year. There were some, of course, but their ef: 
fect was scarcely more than perceptible. In 
registered letters there was an advance. On 
top of all these things there was received yes- 
terday from the Britannic probably the largest 
mail ever brought from a steamer, Usually 2 
batch of foreign mail consists of from 400 te 
600 bags. The Britannio’s numbered 856. Mucb 
of it would be catalogued as Christmas gifts, an¢ 
it will probably all be delivered by 10 A. M, 
Monday, when Post Office work will close. 
_—_—_—— oe 


EVERYTHING GIVES WAY TO *POSSUM. 
From the Detroit Free Press. 

We were driving out one Sunday from 
Decatur, Ala., when w6 came upon a negro with 
a club in his hand and 4 freshiy-Killed possum 
on his shoulder. We stopped to examine his 
prize and the Colonel said: “My friend, do you 


know itis Sunday?’ “Sartin, boss.” ‘Are you 
not a religious man?” “TIar’. Ize jiston my 
way home from heron a a=. arc ~— me 
religion have you got that perm 4 
hunting on Sunday?’ ‘ Religun! Religun ? 
queried the man as he held the possum up With 
one hand and scratched his head with the other, 
“Does you specks any black man in Alabama ig 
gwine to tie hisself up to any religuao dat lows @ 
*possum to walk right across the road ahead of 
him an’ git away free! No, sab. A réligun 
which won’t bend a little when a fat ‘possum 
heads you off couldn’t be "stablished round yere 
by all de preachers in de unyvarset” 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


EARLY SEITLEMENITS IN AMER- 
ICA. 

NARRATIVE AND CRITICAL HISTORY OP 
AMERICA, Vol. IV. French Explorations 
and Settlements in North America, and those of 
the Portuguese, Dutch, and Swedes. 1500— 
1700. Edited by JUSTIN WINSER. Boston and 
New-York: HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & Co, 


The first 30 pages of this volume may be 
said, without disrespect to the writers of 
the others, to be of specialinterest. They 
contain a paper by Prof. Nathaniel §S. 
Shaler of Harvard University on “The 
Physiography of North America” and on 
“The Effect of the Physiography of North 
America on Men of European Origin.” Prof. 
Shaler starts with the marked difference 
between the great Indo-European conti- 
nents, embracing Europe and Asia, and the 
other four continents, Africa, the two Amer- 
icas, and Australia, the first being greatly 
varied, divided into considerable districts 
separated by mountain barriers, and pos- 
sessing numerous large peninsulas running 
into the surrounding seas, with coasts rich- 
ly indented and with fringes of islands, 
many of them of notable size, of varied 
features and products. Across these diversi- 
fied areas the Aryan, Semitic, Chinese, and 
perhaps other races, following different 
lines, developed all the original civilization 
the world has known. The other conti- 
nents are as simple as the Indo-European is 
varied. Ofa general trangular form, their 
interior is shutout from the ocean high- 
ways by mountain ranges following the 
coast lines on either flank, while relatively 
few intra-continental mountains are found. 


On the shores are\no peninsulas of impor- 
tance, and the coastline, with the exception 
of the region where the Antilles guard the 
eastern edge of the Caribbean Sea, is with- 
out considerable islands. Here, then, are 
two widely different sets of conditions. In 
the Indo-European continents each of many 
distinct districts harbored its share of the 
spreading current of the human race, which 
by its early relative isolation and con- 
finement. was forced to an individual 
and characteristic development. In the 
narrow valley of the Nile was developed the 
civilization of the Egyptians; in one pen- 
insula and the adjacent islands grew up 
the civilization of Greece, to be replaced 
by the more vigorous one born in the Ital- 
jan peninsula, while the Germanic civili- 
zation gained its intensest and most endur- 
ing energy when, crossed with a strain of 
Latin blood, it found its home and centre 
jn the British islands. And it was not until 
all these had ne ge er highly and most 
had been merged in their successors, or had 
passed away, thatthe relatively monotonous 
regions of America were opened to any con- 
siderable civilization, and then only when 
the mountain walls of the Eastern con- 
tinent had been scaled or penetrated by the 
restless spirit nursed on the European con- 
tinent. : 

But when once the energetic hand of the 
advancing European races had laid hold 
upon the Americas, it was in the northern 
continent that were found conditions near- 
ly enough like those of their home conti- 
nent to enable them to get a firm seat, to 
raat steadily, and with the new forces at 
their command to finally subdue and 
possess the vast areas between the oceans 
until in modern times, with steam on lan¢ 
and sea, the full current of their activity 
sweeps round and round the globe. The 
grasp of these races was the steadiest, and 
their progress from the eastern shore was 
the most rapid and successful in the 
region most closely resembling Europe 
in its physiography, lying between 
the Carolina capes and the St. Lawrence. 
Here they found first the narrow band of 
tillable land fringing the shore, then the 
high lands of the old Appalachians, cut 
through only by the Hudson and the Mo- 
hawk valleys; then the great Appalachian 
table land, sweeping from the Hudson to 
Alabama, and embracing all or the greater 
per of each of the States of New-York, 

en&sy!vania, the Virginias, the Carolinas, 
Georgia, Tennessee, Kentucky, and Ohio. 
** Taken altogether,” says Prof. Shaler, ‘this 
mountain system is perhaps the finest region 
for the uses of man the world affords; its 
great length—of more than 1,500 miles 
from north to south—gives it range of cli- 
mates such as would be had in Europe by a 
mountain chain extending from Copen- 
hagen to Rome. The total area of this Ap- 
palachian district, mountains as well as 
table lands, is about 300,000 square 
miles. This is an area equal to 
quore than thrice the surface of 
Great Britain.” Prof. Shaler traces the 
progress of the European races and the con- 
ditions they encountered on the eastern 
coast of the continent. First among the ad- 
vantages they enjoyed was the fact that 
the climate inflicted no new diseases upon 
the colonists. Speaking roughly, it was 
as easy for them to work, in health, 
here asit had been at home. Next, they 
found ready to their use a food crop un- 
known to them before, adapted to the soil, 
and to the mode of cultivation re- 
quired in’ the new land, nutritious, 
wholesome and giving a large yield to till- 
age—the maize, or “ Indian corn.” Without 
this grain, which, with the pumpkin, could 

»e planted among the standing trees and in 
the small clearings, the colonists would 
have found it hard to maintain their fight 
for existence. With this advantage came 
another, (in the deepest disguise a blessing 
evermore,) the dense forests that covered 
all the region where the Europeans first 
obtained a footing. ‘To cléar these woods 
away required not less than 30 days’ 
labor to each acre of land,” and in certain 
districts more. ‘‘ The result was that the 
area of tillage only slowly es as the 
pulation grew denser. he Americans 
ad to learn in a rude school the art of over- 
coming difficulties; in the process they de- 
veloped the ——- of steadfast energy, 
ractical judgment, untiring invention, 
he capacity to work together and 
the loyal that it requires, with 
which, when the time came, they 
kvere ready to possess the continent as 
wgainst allcomers. Prof. Shaler lays down 
the following propositions as established 
xvith reference to the European races trans- 
ferred to North America. ‘‘ The American 
people are no smailer in size than are the 
peoples in Europe, from which they are de- 
rived; they ure at least as long-lived; their 
vapacity to withstand fatigue, wounds, 
f&e., is at least as great as that 
pf any European people; the average 
of physical beauty is probably quite as good 
esitisamong an equal population in the 
Old World; the fecundity of the people is 
niot diminished.” It is of course impossible 
to indicate all the facts on which these con- 
clusions are based, or even the sources of 
the evidence, but we may note that he 
makes a very interesting examination of 
the history of the English in Virginia and 
the French in the region of the St. Raw- 
rence. Nor can we take space to 
do more than refer to the admirable analy- 
sis of the conditions that determined the 
triumph of the colonistsof the English race 
over those of France in the contest for the 
yossession of the interior of the continent. 
the close of the introductory article is as 
follows: “The English colonies were pe- 
culiarly fortunate in those physical condi- 
tions upon which they fell. There is no 
area in either of the Americas, or for that 
matter in the world outside of Europe, 
where it would have been ossible 
to plant English colonies that would have 
been found so suitable for the purpose; 
climate, soil, contact with the sea, and a 
chance for dominion over the whole con- 
tinent were given them by fortune. They 
had had the second choice in the division of 
the New World; yet to the English fell the 
control of those regions which experience 
has shown to hold its real treasures. Fort- 
tine has repeatedly blessed this race; but 
never has she bestowed richer gitts than in 
the chance that gaveit the Appalachian dis- 
trict of America.” 

The body of the fourth volume covers some 
500 pages, and is divided into nine chapters, 
as follows: (1) ‘ Cortereal, Verrazano,Gomez, 
Vhivet,” by George Dexter, with notes on 
maps of the eastern coast of North America 
by Mr. Winsor; (2) ‘Jacques Cartier and 
His Snecessors,” by B. F. De Costa, with im- 

»ortant notes on the ‘‘ Cartagraphy of the 

Jortheast Coast of North America,” by Mr. 
Winsor; (3) ‘* Champlain,” by Edmund F. 
Slofter; (4) *‘ Acadia,” by Charles C. Smith; 
(5) ‘Discovery Along the Great Lakes,” 
by Edward D, Neill; ‘Joliet, Mar- 
quette, and La _ Salle,” ‘*Father Louis 
Hennepin,” and.‘ Baron La Houton,” all by 
Mr. Winsor; (6) “The Jesuits, Recollects, 
and the Indians,” by John Gilmary Shea, 
pad "The Jesuit Relations,” by Mr. Winsor; 
(7) “Frontenac and His Times,” by George 
ftewart, Jr.. with extensive notes by Mr, 
Winsor: (8) ‘New Netherland, or the Dutch 


con North America,” by Berthold Fernow, 


and (9) ‘New Sweden; or, th» Swedes on the 
Delaware,” by Gregory B. Keen. The vol- 
ume is more evenly done than some of those 
that have preceded it, and its general level 
is higher. Mr. Justin Winsor’s writing 
continues to be of the very best, and by its 
excellence goes far to prove that the plan 
owes much, we should say most, of its 
merits to the editor. 
_ te _— 


JOHN JAY. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF JOHN JAY, Secre- 
tary of Foreign Affairs Under the Confederation 
and First Chief-Justice of the United States, 
With a Sketch of Public Events from the Open- 
ing of the Revolution to the Election of Jeiter- 
son. By WILLIAM WHITELOCK. ]2mo, pp. Vi., 
370. New-York: Dopp, MKAD & Co. 1887. 


Now that short biographies of American 
statesmen have become popular, it was very 
fitting that a life of Jay should be prepared. 
Jay was one of our worthies, and this not so 
much, perhaps, for his performances as for 
his character. Itis true that his eminent 
services were many and conspicuous, though 
they are forced to stand in company 
with the services of greater men like 
Franklin, Washington, and Hamilton. 
But it is not for these that the 
world of readers, who care to weigh char- 
acter first and performance afterward, will 
most admire and longest remember him. 
There was something of the patriot in Jay 
that none of the other statesmen of 
the revoluntionary and formative period 
of our history. except Washington, 
possessed. Jay was always and conspicu- 
ously the disinterested patriot. He pos- 
sessed scarcely a trace of personal ambition. 
He constantly reminds the reader of his 
life of the patriots of early Greece and 
Rome, as they have come down to us more 
or less idealized, and it may be doubted if a 
search through history will find a more 
shining example of disinterested public 
virtue than the life of Jay affords. It 
is likely that any of the honors within the 
gift of the American people, even the Presi- 
dency itself, might have been his had. he 
only possessed the ambitious instincts of 
ordinary public men. Itis true that he en- 
joyed many of these honors, and honors 
of the highest class—that he filled 
a chair second only in _ dignity 
and rank with the Presidency; but 
it is curious how he received them all 
in an entire absence of personal effort and 
desire; but this makes all the more remark- 
able the personal sacrifices he was willing 
to make for the good of his country. When 
Jay failed of election to the Governorship of 
New-York, on a mere technicality, he said 
in a letter to his wife: ‘‘ A few years will 
put us all in the dust; and then it will be of 
more importance to me to have governed 
begs than to have governed.a State.” 
That sentence furnished the key to the 
entire public character of John Jay. 

When Jay retired to his Bedford farm he 
was still aman in the possession of health 
and vigor, and he was but little past middle 
life. He had 28 vears yet to live, and his 
age was then only 56. And it is to be re- 
membered that when he retired to this 
farm, which was then far removed 
from the centres of life, trade, and 
politics, and to which the mails came only 
once a week,{he was not retiring in the 
sense that many men have retired from pub- 
lic life—i. ¢., in the involuntary sense. Jay 
might have continued to sit in the seat of 
one of the highest offices his countrymen 
had created for the remainder of his days, 
and he might again have been Goy- 
ernor of his native State. But these 
temptations were powerless to change his 
purpose. When Washington aspired to 
‘*mark the spot where the greatest mass of 
worth remained collected 1n one individual” 
by nominating him to be a second time 
Chief-Justice of the United States, and the 
Senate confirmed the appointment, the 
charms of life on his own broad acres and 
the pleasures of building himself the house 
in which he should live forthe remainder of 
his days were to Jay far more potent, so that 
Washington had to turn his eyes toward 
John Marshall. Men marveled at Jay’s de- 
votion to a country life. They asked how 
it was possible for him to occupy his mind, 
and his answer was worthy of the dignity 
of his character. ‘‘I have a long life to 
look back upon,” he said, ‘‘and an eternity 
to look forward to.” It was in fit accord- 
ance with his life that Jay should have 
wished to be buried without ostentation, 
and that the money usually expended for 
funeral pomp was devoted to the relief of a 
neighboring widow and her family. 

It was said of Jay by Daniel Webster that 
when the ermine of the judicial robe fell 
on him it ‘“‘touched nothing less spotless 
than itself.” The life of such a man must 
always remain one of the choice treasures 
of his countrymen, and the story of it can 
never fail to be interesting and inspiring 
reading. As told by Mr. Whitelock this 
story does not want for sympathy, for con- 
scientious care in the preparation of 
it, nor for a sense of the important 
relations which Jay’s life bore to 
his times. The defects of the 
narrative as an account of Jay’s life are its 
absence of color, the subordination of per- 
sonal features to politicaland nationalones 
and a certain vagueness as to the connected 
link of facts. This latter is due largely to 
the sparse use of dates and the absence of 
telling head lines. Nor is there an index. 
Mr. Whitelock is obviously not a practiced 
writer of books for popular reading. His 
strongest sympathies with the subject ap- 
pear to be those of the student or the law- 
yer. The narrative is not animated. The 
reader can scarcely be said to be carried 
along on its current, so still-flowing and un- 
certain at times is the direction of its 
course. This is a pity, for the book has 
been prepared with conscientiousness after 
eareful and patient study. Moreover, it 
seems to have been done con amore. 

—— ae 


HAMERTON’S VAUATION BOOK. 


THE SAONE. A Summer Voyage. By PHILIP 
GILBERT HAMERTON. With illustrations by 
JOSEPH PENNELL andthe Author. Square 8vo, 
ae Boston: ROBERTS BROTHERS, 
888. 


Mr. Hamerton’s vacation books have 
heretofore been delightful reading, and the 
present volume offers no exception to the 
rule. Itis a book likely to awaken intense 
longing in the reader’s mind for the time 
and the convenience when he may make 
the same sort of a journey himself. What 
vague and yet powerful possibilities of en- 
joyment are aroused in the thought of a 
Summer voyage at one’s leisure in sail and 
canalboat in such a land as France and on 
the surface of such a stream of water as the 
Sadéne. If there be not in this what Dr. 
Johnson might have called the potentiality 
of becoming enraptured beyond the dreams 
of felicity, where may such potentiality be 
said to reside? From the town of 
Verdun to its confluence with the 
Rhone at Lyons, a distance of ninety 
or a hundred miles, Mr. Hamerton thinks 
the Sadne the best river to sail upon in 
Etrrope, and probably the best in the world. 
Its current is extremely slow, its depth is 
good, and it is well exposed to the action of 
different winds. Along its shores are the 
towns of Trévoux, Macon, Tournus, ChAlon, 
Verdun, and Auxonne. Though seldom 
grand, in the ordinary sense, its scenery has 
often the grandeur of vastness of space, 
with lines of villages lying far off on the 
plains and crowned by the inevitable white 
steeple, or the lines of noble poplars, bor- 
dering like sentinels the canal, the river, or 
the highway. 

Of contemporary writers doubtless Mr. 
HMamerton is one of the most restful. Never 
is he abrupt or aggressive. Among stylists, 
he must especially abhor Macaulay and 
Carlyle, and each with an equal abhorrence, 
and in his dislikes of violence and noise, he 
must have been in ready sympathy with 
the late Mr. Longfellow. His prose flows 
onward with the smoothest and easiest pos- 
sible current, one not unlike the Sadne’s. 
In some of his former writings, especially 
those of a serious and didactic turn, it has 
seemed at times that he was too cain, 
too fluent, and too unimpassioned. One 
was tempted to cry out for more 
vigor, snap, and go—for more fresh air and 
bracing breezes; for these be busy times that 


we live in, and he is sure to be the loser who | 


tarries long at the wayside. But the criti- 
cism cannot be fairly raised against Mr. 
Hamerton’s new volume. In vacation liter- 
ature we may be assumed to have time to 
move slowly, to wander out of straight 
lines, and to be content to follow into 
whatever bypaths the author may 
choose to stray. Nothing can dis- 
turb this author’s calmness. He writes 
the fifty-odd letters which compose the 
work mainly on the canalboat or the cata- 
maran and never alters his style as a conse- 
uence of nervousness or interruptions. 
is pilot and the owner of the canalboat 
got into a violent state of quarrel at Carre 
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on a fine June morning, and meanwhile as 
they shout at each other he congratulates 
himself that he has time to study their at- 
titudes during the dispute. Subsequently 
he goes to his room on board to explain ina 
letter how each quarreler had his own pe- 
culiar way of quarreling, this one being 
‘bitter and voluble, with sarcastic laughs 
Bod snorts,” the other ‘‘ tremendously scorn- 
ful.’ 

The necessity for the two methods of 
travel lay in the character of the country 
asto towns. Above Chalon the voyagers 
had often to pass a night ata great distance 


from any tolerable hotél, so that any small, 


sailing conveyance was out of the question. 
The canalboat being « long, flat-bottomed 
one, afforded accommodation space for 
writer, artist, employes, and donkey. It 
was easily converted into a house boat, a 
studio tent being set up inside it. The cost 
of this conveyance was only 10f. a day for 
the boat, its owner and its owner’s donkey, 
and 6f. for the pilot, the owner and pilot to 
‘keep’ themselves and the donkey. The 
most serious practical - difficulty in the voy- 
age was due to the lightness of the boat’s 
load. The great flat side, instead of acting 
as a keelin the water, as would be the case 
when laden, acted as a sail with no keel to 
resistit. And added to this great mass of 
wall was the cabin, the donkey house, and 
the tent. 

_Arrangements were made for living en- 
tirely on board this boat, owing to the 
scarcity of habitable hotels. That sort of 
life certainly had its attractions on the 
score of independence. At the time of de- 
parture from a shipping point there was no 
packing to be done, no bill remained to be 
paid, no baggage had to be conveyed to the 
Station, In fact, the very bedroom started 
onits way at the hour of departure, and 
perhaps the author and artist were still in 
it and both asleep. Did a day become 
cloudy, even did it rain, there was a small 
library of books aboard, and the rules of the 
boat were such that it was possible 
to. enjoy entire privacy just for the 
asking. On the lower section of the 
river hotels were better and more numer- 
ous, and as the relative condition of shores 
as to winds and sails in that region is as 
fine as on any river in Europe, a catamaran 
was employed for the whole distance down 
to Lyons. Sometimes the party slept on 
board this boat, but more often in a little 
rustic inn or a commodious hotel. When at 
last Lyons was reached and the smaller had 
become a part of the greater river it was 
apparent that ‘‘the slowest stream in 
Europe is wedded to the most rapid, the 
most navigable of the great rivers to the 
least navigable.” Orrather, it was an ab- 
sorption of the one by the other; nota 
marriage, for, in truth, after leaving Lyons, 
there is no longer any Sadéne. 

Just above Lyons is passed the Ile Barbe, 
which, says the author, is ‘certainly one 
of the most beautiful islands 1n Europe.” 
Seen from the north, in the combination of 
rock and foliage, with picturesque build- 
ings, on a warm, hazy afternoon, it ‘‘ seems 
to be a painter’s invention.” Formerly the 
Ile Barbe possessed a monastery of wide in- 
fluence. In the twelfth century the Supe- 
rior had a hundred and thirty-seven 
ecclesiastical establishments under him 
and was himself a mighty feudal lord, 
who made treaties with France and 
Savoy on the footing of an _  inde- 
pendent sovereign. When the monks of 
the Te Barbe at last becam every rich 
and powerful they fell back into vicious 
ways, and petitioned to the King to be 
disestablished. In their petition with curi- 
ous candor they. plainly confessed their 
**vile, licentious life,” and their belief that 
they could better work out their salvation 
if dissolved. When the request was re- 
ferred to Pope Paul II. he admitted that the 
reasons assigned were good and sufficient. 
Another point on the journey—or rather just 
off the journey, from Tournus—of much his- 
torical interest is Cluny, where in the 
years before St. Peter’s was reared at Rome, 
stood the largest and grandest church pos- 
sessed by any Christian town. This abba- 
tial church of rag before vandals de- 
stroyed it early in this century, was “ the 
most magnificent example of Romanesque 
architecture in existence, and might have 
lasted like the pyramids.” Except St. 
Peter’s it was probably the most harmoni- 
ous and complete of all the world’s colossal 
churches. In length this enormous editice 
was more than 600 feet. 

A word for the illustrations of this charm- 
ing holiday pee ee For the most part 
the 148 are by Mr. Pennell. His work is so 
familiar as to scarcely need description. 
Interspersed with the text, as here, it cer- 
tainly is most pleasing. The plates, though 
often small, are. always effective, and a 
few of the larger ones, showing river, 
or canal with a boat and long lines 
of noble poplars, with the receding plains 
in the background, are really impressive 
and have a truly simple grandeur. Per- 
haps one grows a little fearfhl! for the ulti- 
mate fate of this work, with the broken 
lines, small dots, and erratic curves, and 
for the danger lest it present a washed-out 
look. But, all the same, in these pages it is 
charming work, and both artist and author 
may be thanked for their wholesome and 
most beautiful contribution to the year’s 
holiday stock of work genuinely good and 
inspiring. 

———— 


ITALIAN LITERATURE. 


DANTE AND HIS CIRCLE: With the Italian 
Poets Preceding Them. Collection of lyrics, ed- 
ived and translated by DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI. 
Boston; ROBERTS BROTHERS. 1887. DANTE’S 
DIVINA COMMEDIA: Its Scope and Value. 
From the German of FRANZ HETTINGER, D. D. 
Edited by HENRY SEBASTIAN BOWDEN of the 
Oratory. New-York: CATHOLIC PUBLICATION 
SOCIRTY COMPANY. 1887. DANTE: A Sketch of 
His Life and Work. By MAY ALDEN WARD. Bos- 
ton: ROBERTS BROTHERS. 1887. A HANDBOOK 
TO DANTE. By GIOVANNI A. SCARTAZZINI, 
From the Italian, with Notes, by THOMAS DAVI- 
S50N. Boston: GINN & Co. 1887. STUDIESIN 
ITALIAN LITERATURE. Classical and Mod- 
ern. The Legend of Il Cenacolo,a Poem. By 
CATHERINE MARY PHILLIMORE, New-York: 
SCRIBNER & WELFORD. 1887. MODERN 
ITALIAN POETS. Essays and Versions. By 
W. D. HOWKLLs. New-York: HARPER & 
BROTHERS. 1887. TUSCAN STUDIES AND 
SKETCHES. By LEADER SCOTT. New-York: 
SCRIBNER & WELFORD. 1887. 


Along with severer studies on the Renais- 
sance of art in Italy Mr. Leader Scott in- 
dites lively little papers in epistolary vein, 
some of which find their way into the maga- 
zines, and then gathers them together in a 
book. ‘‘ Tuscan Studies and Sketches” will 
recall ‘* A Nook in the Apennines,” but has 
no single thread running throughit. Now 
we are in Florence, now in Venice, and 
again among the contadini of the mount- 
ains. Mr. Scott is well informed and tells 
many interesting things about the past of 
Tuscany, but his chapters are not in qual- 
ity much above the ordinary correspond- 
ent’s. They seem more in place when read 
in the Ari Journal or Magazine of Art. 

Mr. Howells brings together various es- 
says and critiques which have accumulated 
since the days of consulship in Venice. 
Some twenty poets and prose writers of 
modern Italy are treated in his even man- 
ner, and the introduction, followed by a few 
remarks on the Arcadians or literary ama- 
teurs of the last century, gives a cold but 


just idea of the situation in letters when 
-*arini began to write. Thence we come to 
Alfieri, Manzoni, Pellico and Leopardi, to 
mention writers whose names at least are 
likely to be known to readers of English. 
Mr. Howells proves an abie but not 
enthusiastic guide through modern 
Italian literature. Of course he does 
not cover the whole ground; Car- 
dueci, for example is not reviewed 
with the rest. In the ‘‘ conclusion” he says: 
‘‘No one now writes political poetry in 
Italy; no one writes poetry at all with so 
much power as to make himself felt in men’s 
vital hopes and fears. Carducci seems an 
agnostic flowering of the old romantic stalk, 
and for the rest the Italians write realistic 
novels as the French do, the Russians, the 
Spaniards—as every people do who have any 
literary life in them. In Italy, as elsewhere, 
realism is the ultimation of romanticism.” 

From these disillusionments of the pres- 
ent one turns with pleasure to the great 
figures of the past, even if the hand that 
conjures them back is not the most gifted 
inthe world. In its vellum board covers 
and red edges the collection of essays by 
Catherine Mary Phillimore is attractive to 
the eye. If the magic gift of literattire be 
wanting, yet is there much information com- 
pressed into these nine papers on Italian 
classics—Dante, Petrarch, ‘asso—the Italian 
draima, early printers, and a few authors of 
juter date. A long poem giving the legend of 
Il Cenacolo closes the volume. 

The remainder of these volumes are con- 
fined to Dante alone. Of the four need it 
be said that Rossetti’s translations in the 
original meters form the chief? It appeared 
in 1861 as ‘‘The Early Italian Poets,” and 
in 1874 was rearranged and augmented by 
its author. No student of Dante can do 
without the direct and the side lights 
thrown on him and his time, on his comrades 
and character, by this collection, Undoubt- 


edly Rossetti sacrificed much in a literary 


way for the sake of accurately striking the 
meters and exactly reflecting the thought, 
but no one will grudge him. that. 
Part I. gives Dante’s “‘ Vita Nnova,” with 
explanations, and introduces us to the poets 
of his circle. Part II. is on poets before 
Dante. Extremely interesting and valu- 
able is the treatise of Dr. Frank Hettinger 
of the University of Wurzburg on the * Di- 
vina Commedia;” it has been improved 
while being turned into English. It has re- 
ceived the approval of Catholic ecclesi- 
asties, and the translator is himself of that 
faith, Dr. Hettinger is in deep ear- 
nest and shows the conscientiousness of 
the scholar rather than appreciation of 
the poem from its literary side. The 
translator Henry Sebastian Bowden notes 
that 30 translations and 20 works on Dante 
have been published in England during the 
present century, *‘ but of these writings not 
one is from the pen of a Catholic author.” 
But Protestants as well as Catholies will 
read with interest the view of Dante taken 
by one who adheres te the old faith. Natu- 
rally enough this English student of Dante 
refers Cary’s translation of the Commedia, 
eing inclined that way by the conserva- 
tism to which he would be~apt. He 
quotes Macaulay’s strong praise oi Cary, 
and says: ‘“‘The accuracy of his _philo- 
sophical and theological terms could only 
have been obtained by a patient study of 
St. Thomas.” And again: “He has studied 
Dante till he has made the poet’s thonght 
and purpose his own, and he reproduces 
them with the earnestness, reverence, and 
fidelity they demand. If we lose the sound” 
—Cary, it will be remembered, used blank 
verse—‘‘we hear the truths of the original 
in all their solemn dignity, and in the 
language which could only find expression 
from one who was binselé as Macaulay 
says, a poetic genius.” 

Another help to understand Dante we owe 
to Mr. Thomas Davidson, for he has trans- 
lated from the Italian a manual on the 
voet’s various writings, his life, and his 
character, written by G. H. Scartazzini, a 
writer whose works have had the honor 
of a German edition. With questionable 
energy Mr. Davidson uses foot notes to com- 
bat Signor Scartazzini’s view of Dante, or, 
as he says with scant courtesy, “ to present 
Dante otherwise than he was and otherwise 
than he wished to be presented to the world, 
to make a kind of Pugitanical Milton out of 
him, whereas, in fact, he was rather a Cath- 
olic, medieval Goethe, a man with many 
faults and weaknesses, but, withal, a noble, 
an honest, and a thoroughly earnest man.” 
It is too late to suggest a perfervid Scot to 
let the Italian have his say in peace. Never- 
theless the little volume is welcome. 

The sketch of the life and works of Dante 
by Mary Alden Ward is a good book to put 
in the hands of those who are about to be- 
gin reading the poet. It is easy and pleas- 
ant instyle and covers the ground without 
undue minuteness, has a bi ogre hy and 
an index. It might be followed by Taowell's 
study of Dante in ‘‘ Among My Books” and 
by “A Shadow of Dante,” published in the 
United States by Roberts Brothers, which 
was written by Maria Francesca Rossetti. 
It might seem that all these books were a 
glut on the market, considering the fact 
that most of them treat of one poet only. 
But it is Dante of whom Carlyle said: ‘* He 
is world-great, not because he is world- 
wide, but because he is world-deep.” 


NEW BOOKS. 


—The American Girls Handy Book. 
Lina Beard and Adelia B. Beard. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 1887.—This is an admira- 
ble book, and deserves the large sale which 
itis sure to have. With great discretion 
the authors have avoided giving descrip- 
tions of those old games which are handed 
down by tradition in the world of children 
and seldom learned from books. Did any- 
body ever consult a book of reference as to 
the way to play ‘I spy” or ‘blind man’s 
buff?” An exception has been made in the 
case of the comparatively modern game of 
lawn tennis, of which the rules are given at 
some length. In general the book is devoted 
to things somewhat more out of the com- 
mon way. . Suggestions are given for 
tableaus, and for the mystic ceremonies of 
All-Hallow E’en. But the principal pur- 
pose of the book is to give directions 
for that class of amusement which 
may be called ‘‘making things.” It is true 
that to the crusty mind of an old bachelor 


many of the things might quite as well re- 
main unmade. That unreasonable sort of 
erson might say that a tin candlestick was 
better than one constructed of a sea urchin, 
and that there were too mpay screens in the 
world already. But the little girls and the 
little girls’ mammas will scout such ideas. 
They know that animpression album has 
higher uses than the cynic’s heart can con- 
ceive. To the children these simple decora- 
tive arts have thecharm which is one of the 
strongest to the young mind; they con- 
sist of turning things to uses for 
which they were not originally in- 
tended. The mothers know that a 
girl who is transforming cork paper 
into picture frames is out of worse mischief. 
The Misses Beard have the courage of their 
subject. Itis delightful, in these days of 
pseudo-professionalism, to see such topics 
as modeling and painting in water colors 
frankly treated from the point of view of 
the amateur. Thus considered, a bust may 
be as amusing and almost as harmless as a 
mud pie. Wetrust that the girls who get 
their directions from this book will make a 
zreat + many fans and _ handkerchief 
oxes for their aunts and a_ great 
many penwipers for their uncles, 
(we do not think the Misses Beard 
give patterns for anything so rakish as a 
tobacco pouch,) and never—never, as long 
as they live—send a work of art to an exhi- 
bition. We are not sure that we would 
even allow them a church fair, (the love 
of the root of all evil will come soon 
enough,) although the advice in this book 
as to the way to erect a booth and how to 
decorate one is certainly both ingenious 
and attractive. There is one class of ob- 
jects of which girls need never be afraid of 
making too many, Legergse icy g if they will 
learn how to give as well as how to 
make. We refer to dolls, for whose con- 
struction this book gives excellent advice. 


—Contributions to the Science of Education. 
By William H. Payne, A. M., Professor in the 
University of Michigan. New-York: Harper 
§ Brothers.—Prof. Payne was one ef the 
earliest among American educators who 
undertook the duties of a distinct pro- 
fessorship of education. This was some 
six or seven years ago, and he has been dili- 
gently occupied in pedagogic work ever 
since. He writes as becomes a man fully in 
earnest, and magnifies his vocation in every 


way possible. Probably some will hold 
that he pushes his ideas too far on certain 
points, while others, in view of the relig- 
ious element involved in the question, will 
be of opinion that he does not go far enough 
to meet the radical tendency of the times in 
which we live. There are 17 papers in the 
volume, in which are discussed ‘‘ The 
Science of Education,” ‘‘The Conception of 
Mental Growth,” ‘‘The Genesis of Knowl- 
edge inthe Race,” ‘‘Secularization of the 
School,” ‘“‘The Normal School Problem,” 
&c., together with an appendix on_the 
study of education as pursued in the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 

Prot. Payneis freed from popular scio- 
lism, which speaks contemptuously of the 
study of the Greek ane Latin writ- 
ers, and he holds that, not only is this 
training of great educational value, but 
also that ‘‘men of scholarly instincts will 
continue to find intellectual delight in 
classical learning, and wherever the type 
of intellectual pi, «Ae is highest there the 
appreciation of classical learning will be 
highest.” The writer’s paper on “ Secular- 
ization of the School” will strike many as 
altogether too favorable to the complete 
exclusion of all recognition of the Chris- 
tian religion and ‘Christian morali- 
ty from the public schools. Even_ the 
reading of a portion of the Eng- 
lish Bible and saying the Lord’s Prayer aya 
singing a hymn must, he thinks, be abaN- 
doned when any choose to insist upon this 
being done. The Professor criticises Her- 
bert Spencer with much acuteness, and 
points out Various unwarranted assump- 
tions and much fallacions reasoning in that 
writer’s works on education and mental 
science. Without undertaking to go into 
details, we ye! say in general that the tone 
and spirit of the papers are good and well 
adapted to further the end the writer has 
in view. Considering, also, how many of 
the questions herein discussed or alluded to 
are ‘’ open questions” we are of opinion that 
numerous readers, as well as students, will 
be profited by the matter presented in the 

resent volume, whether they agree with 

rot, Payne's conclusions or not 


By 


ART NOTES. 


A statue to Barve, the senlptor of animals, 
- to a erected in Paris if the funds can be col- 
ected. 


Rodin, the French sculptor, is engaged on 
his hfe-work, a huge door of bronze with reliefs 
suggested by Dante’s Inferno. 


The Provencal pees Aubanel will be hon- 
ored by a bust in the public gardens of Sceaux 
and by having a street named after him. 


A window for the Protestant church in 
Rome has been finished in Boston at the stained 
glass works of Redding, Baird & Co. The scene 
illustrates the text, “The Lord is my light and 
salvation.” 


The exhibition of the Architectural 
League opened this week at the new galleries 
of Ortgies & Co., on Fifth-avenue, above the 
Stewart House, is to be in every way adeparture 
from former methods, 


_Dr. Seymour Haden gave to Mr. Frederick 
Keppler his etching needle, in token of his sin- 
cerity in stating that he would never etch again. 
If etchers are like actors, this is an encouraging 
sign for those who admire Haden’s work and 
hope to see more of it soon. 


Prof. Maspero has finished the text of 
“Monuments Divers,” the work on Egyptian 
architecture and art projected by the late Mari- 
ette Bey. Maspero is at work on his great un- 
dertaking, a history of Ancient Egypt, which 
may appear in 1889 or 1890. 


The Dorsetshire poet, the late Rev. Will- 
Jam Barnes, has been modeled by Roscoe Mul- 
lins. The bronze shows him bareheaded anda 
bald, dressed in his thick coat, knickerbockers, 
and buckled shoes; bearded, and with athought- 
ful expression of countenance. The statue will 
stand in Dorchester, the town into which he was 
wont to walk from his country home. 


The Gotham Art Students have received 
# Dew stimulus through the efforts of various 
gentlemen interested in the fine arts, who pro- 

ose toraise afund to endow the school more 
iberally with teachers and lecturers. On Thurs- 
day, Dec, 29, the students will hold their eighth 
annual festival in honor of their birthday, and 


the next afternoon a reception will be held for 
ladies. 


Mr. William H. Goodyear, Curator of the 
Metropolitan Art Museum, is holding a course of 
public lectures at the Cooper Institute on Satur- 
day evenings. Mr. Goodyear has made a spe- 
cial study of the decorative motifs in Egyptian 
and other ancient architecture and pottery. 
Archeologists will enjoy his simplification of 
curious traceries and designs, particularly the 
reduction of many forms to lotus flower and 
lotus bud originals. The lectures form part of 
the scheme of the benevolent foundation of the 
late Peter Cooper. 


A society of history and art has been in- 
corporatea at Albany with J. Townsend Lansing 
as President and many notable persons of that 
city on the list of incorporators. A local mu- 
seum is to be established. Persons who wish to 
present Albany with articles having historical 
or artistic value may address Mr. John T. Nor- 
ton, 300 State-street. John Boyd Thacher, the 
Mayor, is Chairman of the committee of ladies 
and gentlemen having the matter in charge. 
Articles for aloan exhibition are solicited, the 
lender agreeing to leave his exhibit in the socie- 
ty’s charge for not less than four months. 


The September Studio publishes photo- 
gravures of the statue of Thomas Jefferson, at 
Washington, modeled by David d’Angers, and 
of the Etruscan sarcophagus at the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts. The editor joins the hue 
and ory against the agent of a well-meaning, 
but stupid society in New-York for setting him- 
selfup as a judge of what is proper in the fine 
arts. At bottom all this trouble arises from the 
fine American idea that because a man does one 
thing well he is abie todo anything else. Suc- 
cess ina plain and obvious field of good work 


has turned better heads than poor Mr. Com- 
stock’s. 


Of the paintings and etchings of Mr. 
Aubrey Hunt of Boston, shown in London, the 
Saturday Review says that this artist neither 
strives after an exquisite preciousness of elabo- 
ration nor falls into the unkempt and uninten- 
tional raggedness of the sketch. His work is 
decorative. “ Bald, painful, mechanical real- 
ismis a dying creed everywhere, and in Eng- 
land it has been supplanted before it was fairl 
established.” His brush work is of very high 
quality; elegaut, spirited, and finished in style, 
it expresses his own feelings as well as external 
facts. ‘‘ The appearance of such work in Eng- 
glish galleries does good in showing other re- 
sources of the art of oil painting than those 
which have been relied upon habitually by Eng- 
lish artists.” 


Mr. Moses Ezekiel, an American sculptor 
who works at Rome, is not at all pleased with 
the conduct of committees having control over 


funds for statues in this country. Hesays that” 


the American sculptors in Europe are discour- 
aged. To the Philadelphia Press he says: 
“There isso much political trickery and job- 
bery and favoritism that good American sculp- 
tors have decided not to compete any more for 
works of this charaster. Their experience has 
beeu so discouraging, so disheartening, that they 
will rely in future upon direct commissions, for 
in a majority of cases the award for statues has 
been made without regard to the competition 
which is invited. I would not enter into com- 
petition again under any circumstance. I have 
spent my time and moneyin preparing models, 
and works of an inferior merit have beer se- 
lected. The worriment and unfairness would 
try the patience of Job.” Instances cited are 
the Farragut at Washington, given to Miss 
Vinnie Ream, and the Robert E. Lee at Rich- 
mond, awarded at the eleventh hour to a 
Frenchman. Mr. Ezekiel has, however, exe- 
cuted a great many commissions fer his native 
land, and so have Messrs. W. W. Story, Larkin 
Mead, Randolph Rogers, Niehaus, and Harnisch, 
= ~ them more or less permanent abiders in 
taly. 


A correspondent of the Philadelphia Lven- 
ing Telegraph has been examining the portraits 
of modern painters executed by themselves for 
one of the great galleries of Florence, and re- 
proves Sir Frederick Leighton for the mannerism 
and affectation for which Continental artists are 
often ridiculed. The French painters have taken 
themselves, for the most part, in their workaday 
clothes. ‘ By looking at the work of a painter 
who could thus unadorned present himself to 
the public a sense of confidence is inspired. But 
when, on the other hand, we find a painter 
picturing himself in a commanding attitude as a 
sort of Jove overlooking the Olympus of art, the 
veracity of all his other paintings must naturally 
be exposed to the destructive feeling of doubt. 
The same thingis to be noticed with regard to 
English and French actors. The Englishman de- 
claims; he acts his part. The Frenchman feels 
and speaks; he is quite himself and at home 
on the stage; he lives rather than acts the play. 
One performance seems real; the other is got up 
for the occasion. But truth is the basis of all 
art, as itis the goal and aim of all science. To 
se6 SO many painters so truthfully, s0 modestly, 
paint their own portraits without giving way to 
any personal vanity, is one of the most encour- 
aging of the many sights that Fiorence affords. 
It must be somewhat unpleasant for an artist to 
proclaim to the world his physicalimperfections 
and to so far forget his own personal feelings, 
while actually engaged painting his own portrait, 
as to produce a realistic and anything but flat- 
tering likeness. Yet illustrations of such self- 
sacrifice on the altar of truth and art are very 

lentiful'in the salons of the painters at the 
flizi Gallery.” 
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SAVED HIS LEG! 


SCROFULA 
OF THE 
BONE CURED! 


LITHONIA, Ga., Aug. 11, 1887. 

The Swift Specific Company, Atlanta, Ga.: 

GENTLEMEN: I have been afflicted with uleeration 
of the legs ever since I was a child, the disease un- 
doubtedly being hereditary, as my mother suffered 
from scrofulous symptoms. As I advanced to man- 
hood my affliction increased until my malady be- 
came harassing and painful beyond the power of 
words to describe. My right leg particularly be- 
came fearfully involved, the left leg being less pain- 
fully affected. Finally, about 14 years ago, the 
ulcers on my right leg had eaten through the flesh 
into the bone. In order to save my life the doctors 


determined to amputate my leg below the knee. The 
operation was successfully performed by Dr. H. V. 
M. Miller of Atlanta and Dr. W. P. Bond of Lithonia. 
But the loss of my leg gave me only temporary 
relief. The poison was still in my system, and soon 
began to show itself again. In a short time after 
large ulcers appeared on my left leg, covering it 
from the knee to the instep. Frequently while at 
work I could be tracked by the blood which oozed 
from the huge ulcers, and the sores and rottening 
holes were so offensive that my fellow-workmen 
could not stand the stench and would move away 
from me. 

Last Winter I was persuaded to try 8.8.8. Asa 
last effort I consented to do so, and about seven 
months ago I began taking the Specific. I soon be- 
gan to feel the good effects of the medicine, the of- 
fensive running began to grow less and less, and 
finally ceased, the ulcers healed, my flesh became 
firm and solid, and to-day, after using 21 bottles, 
I am as hale apd siout aman of my age as there is 
in Georgia. I am 71 years old, but feel now younger 
and stronger than I did when I was 25. I weigh 
about 170 pounds. Nothing is to be seen of the ter- 
rible disease, or to remind me of the torture I suf- 
fered for so many years, except the scars of the per- 
fectly-healed ulcers, 

I want the world to knowof the almost miraculous 
curé effected on me by 8. S. 8., and I call upon those 
who wish to know the particulars directly from me 
to write, and I will consider it a pleasure as well as 
a duty to auswer their letters. I refer to Dr. W. P. 
Bond of Lithonia as to the truth of my statement. 
Very gratefully yours, B. DRAKE. 

Treatise on Blood and Skin Diseases mailed free. 

THE SWIFT SPECIFIC COMPANY, 
Drawer 8, Atlanta, Ga, 
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NATIONAL GUARD GOSSIP. 


—- 


An informal reception is to be given at the 
armory by Company A, Twenty-second Regi- 
ment, Thursday, at 8:30 P. M. 


At the close of the drill Friday night, 
Company H, Twenty-third Regiment, Brooklyn, 
presented to its late commandant, Capt. Alexis 

. Smith, a complete set of equipments which 
are demanded by his new office. Lieut. Williams 


esease a pair of spurs to the new Lieutenant- 
olonel. 


Company B, Sixty-ninth Regiment, gives 
a ball Wednesday, Jan. 18, in the armory. First 
Sergt. John J. Donohue is Chairman of the Com- 
Inittee of Arrangements. A ball will be given 
by Company G in the armory Friday evening, 
Feb. 10. Lieut. F. J. Magee is Chairtaan of the 
Committee of Arrangements. 


Surgeon Stimson’ and Assistant Surgeon 
Valentine will have charge of the ambulance 
corpsin the Seventh Regiment. It consists of 
three members of each company who have vol- 
unteered their services. The corps will meet on 
Saturday evenings, and eight lectures are to be 
delivered before its members. The first meet- 
ing oveurs Saturday evening, Jan. 7. Company 
E gives a “ kneipe” festival Tuesday evening. 

The Forty-seventh Regiment, Brooklyn, 
will parade for the presentation of marksmen’s 
badges and long-service medals Thursday even- 
ipg. Jan. 5.~ Gen. James MoLeer, Second 

rigade, is expected to review the regiment on 
that occasion. Company E gives its annual re- 
ception at the armory Saturday evening. The 
members of the Committee of Arrangements are 
W. T. Thompson, Sergt. Place, Lieut. Ros, S. C. 
Henderson, and Frank Angevine, Jr. 

Company D, Fourteenth Regiment, Brook- 
lyn, will celebrate Washington’s Birthday on 
Tuesday evening, Feb. 21, by giving an exhi- 
bition drill in connection with an Odd Fellows’ 
encampment. Company I gives an athletic ex- 
hibition Wednesday evening, Feb. 1. The com- 
pany’s civil officers for the ensuing year are: 
Capt. Austin O. Crane, President; Corp. L. J. 
Cardona, Secretary; Private Bryning, Financial 
Secretary, and Lieut. C. C. Wallace, Treasurer. 

Col. David E. Austen, Thirteenth Regi- 
ment, Brooklyn, has applied to Adjutant-General 
Porter for the assignment of an army officer as 
instructor in the tactics to his command. At a 
meeting of the board of officers on Tuesday even- 
ing, Jan. 10, a discussion will be had as to the 
advisability of securing a distinctive uniform 
for the regiment. Company D has elected 
Capt. Charles O. Davis, President: William N. 


Logan, Secretary; William C. Crolius, Financial , 


Secretary. and C. L. Peoble, Treasurer. 

The Eighth Regiment is to have long- 
service medals. Their form will be that of a 
Maltese cross. David Allen, Jr., and Conrad 
Brueal have been elected corporals in Company 


H.” This company has elected Capt. W..D. Cun- 
ninghamw, President and Treasurer; O. J. Men- 
del, Financial Secretary, and John Milet, Re- 
cording Secretary. Company I has chosen Capt. 
William H. De War, President; Lieut. H. L. 
Cammann, Treasurer; Sergt. Hewlitt, Record- 
ing Secretary; Corp. Borsher, Financial Sec- 
retary. 


Drum-Major George W. Hill has been ap- 
pointed armorer of the Ninth Regiment. Com- 
pany D gives a “stag” party at Hermann’s 
Wednesday evening, Jan. 25. The members of 
the Committees of Arrangements are Sergts. C. 
M. Gilbert, W. ¢. Sheehan, and W. Guinevan 
and Corp, G. M. Butler. Company Ff has elect- 
ed J. B. Taylor Recording Secretary, W. W. 
Marks Financial Secretary, and W. E. Bryde 
Treasurer. Victor Cornee was elected Sergeant 
at the same meeting. He enlisted in the com- 
pany in January, 1881. 


The following order has been issued from 
general headquarters at Albany: “In accord- 
ance with section 1, chapter 247, Laws of 
1887, a Bureau of Records of the War of the 


Rebellion is established in the office of the 
Adjutant-General. Col. Frederick Phisterer and 
Mr. Gilbert C. Rice of the Adjutant-General’s 
office are assigned to the bureau, the former as 
its chief, the latter as his assistant. Until 
further orders the operations of the bureau will 
be confined to the work performed by the former 
volunteer division, and, as far as practicable, 
the perfecting of the records of the war on file 
in the office.” 


The right wing of the Thirty-second Regi- 
ment, Brooklyn, comprising Companies F, G, 
B, and D, will drill Tuesday nights in January, 
and the left wing, Companies A, C, K, I, and H, 
Thursdays. Company drills will be discontinued 


during the month except theoretical drills. Com- 

any B has elected Capt. E. J. Renison, Presi- 

ent; Henry Ruhe, Treasurer; Joseph Buck- 
mann, Recording Secretary, and Charles Kulick, 
Financial Secretary. Charles Haight has been 
elected Sergeant, and H. Rube and Charles 
Hirst Corporals. Company F has elected Charles 
Waage, President; First Sergt. Nicholas Scholi, 
Vice-President; Sergt. J. H. Flynn, Recording 
Secretary, and Lieut. C. C. Schoeneck, Recording 
Secretary and Treasurer. 


* Judging from the elaborate cards of in- 
vitation issued by the Twenty-third Regiment, 
Brooklyn, its Christmas reception on Wednesday 
. evening will be a pleasant affair. A cencert by 
the regimental band will fill in the time between 
8:30 and 9:30 o’clock; dancing will begin at 
9:45, and earriages may be ordered at 1:30 A. 


M., according to the programme. The several 
companies are decorating their quarters for the 
occasion. Lieut. Shepherd has offered a prize 
of $100 for recruiting in Company D. The com- 
mand will be divided into squads, and the squad 
securing the greatest number of recruits will 
receive the money, provided that the company 
has a roll of 70 men atthe close of the drill 
season. At tho close of Company F’s drill last 
Tuesday night Lieut. Holly in behaif of the 
company presented a diamond regimental prize 
to Sergt. Alfred Schenck, whofor seven years 
has performed 100 per cent. of duty. 


A joint amateur athletic meeting, under 
the auspices of Company H, Twenty-second 
Regiment, and the Spartan Harriers will take 
place at the regimental armory, West Four- 
teenth-street, Saturday evening, Feb. 11. The 
events, open to all amateurs, to be contested 


are a 50 yards’ dash handicap, 440 yards’ dash 
handicap, half-mile run handicap, one-mile run 
handicap, one-mile walk handicap, also a tug-of- 
war, open to teams of four men, weight limited 
to 600 pounds. Teams must represent recog- 
nized amateur organizations. Handsome gold 
medal to first and silver medals to secend and 
third in each event, except tug-of-war. Each 
member of the victorious team will receive a 
gold medal. Rules of the National Association 
of Amateur Athletics of America are to govern 
all contests. The right to reject any entry is re- 
served. Handicapping will be made by the ofti- 
cial handicapper of the National Association of 
Amateur Athletes of America. Entries close 
Saturday, Feb. 4, with John Hatton, 114 East 
Ninety-second-street. A reception will follow 
er Dancing will begin promptly at 10 
y. ame : 


Capt. Henry S&S. Steele, Company B, Sev- 
enth Regiment, has written the following letter 
to THE TIMES: 


“In reference toan article in THE TIMEs of Dec. 
8, I beg to say that I have waited for the decisions 
of the Referee in regard to the matter of Mr. Gilbert, 
a member of the Second Company, who competed in 
the games of the Seventh Regiment Athletic Asso- 
ciation on Deo. 3, before replying to your article, 
and others that have appeared in several papers, evi- 
dently inspired by some one who has, to say the 
least, had no knowledge of the facts. In the first 
place, there was no special prize offeredor the great- 
est number of points per company made in the 
Twelfth Regiment's games. In the second place, if 
there had been and Mr.Gilbert’s points were taken off, 
the Second Company would still be far in the lead. 
In the third a {do not think the Sixth Com- 

any had anything to do with the protest. Now, as 

o Mr. Gilbert: He was elected a member of the 
company two days before the entries closed. He is 
now drilling twice a week in the squad, but will not 
be enlisted until his regular turn comes to fill a 
vacancy; ‘ke has won his armory marksman’s bat- 
ton and will receive it from the regiment Jan. 1,and 
the referee has decided that he is entitled to the 
medals won on Dec. 3. Inregard to the allusion to 
the Second Company being indiscreet, permit me to 
say that we make sure of our ground before we start, 
and we generally manage to ‘get there,’ which the 
past record of the company shows. That there 
should be some jealousy toward the company is 
portectly natural, but what we do is open to the 
most careful scrutiny.” 


The Second Battery is drilling as as- 
siduously as ever. Although the holiday season 
is on, the instruction is not relaxed. The offi- 
cers and men are devoting their energies toward 
securing the greatest amount ef benefit from 
this Winter’s work. The first platoon drill on 
Tuesday night was one of the most instructive 
of the season. It embraced the school of the 
soldier, platoon, and Gatling gun drill. A large 
number of National Guardsmen and others 
were present as spectators. The mechanical 
mancuvres of the machine guns and the loading 
and firing by diminished numbers was 


specially admired. This latter feature is a pe- 
culiar drill introduced by Lieut. Wilson and 
illustrates very clearly a phase of actual service. 
Before the drill the men are designated who are 
to “ drop dead” during the firing, and the can- 
noviers who survive the assault replace the 
vacant places  § peetonming the duties of others 
besides those of their own. It is worth a visit 
to the armory at Broadway and Vorty-fifth- 
street te witness a drill by this battery. The 
authorities and taxpayers alike may rest easy 
in the knowledge that whatever expense this 
organization may be to the county such ex- 
pense is uot wasted money, but that 
the battery may be relied upon for 
good work and a_ thorough pen sehge 
of the arms with which they are equipped. In 
view of the occupancy of the new armory next 
month Mrs. Earle has had manufactured a hand- 
some battery flag which, with the national col- 
ors, will decorate the roof of the new building. 
The flag is of bunting, 20 bY. 9 feet. The centre 
isared ground with the legend “ Washington 
Light Battery” in bold relief, The border is 
blue, flecked with white atara, one for each 


State in the Union. This flag will be surmounted 
with a handsome red pennant bearing the legeud 
“ Earle’s Battery” in white letters, The formal 
presentation will take place on Tuesday night. 

jeuts. Rogers and Pasco drilled their platoons 
ou Wednesday and Thursday nie¢hts respective- 


Jy. The drills embrace the same mvvements as 


those of the first platoon. Last night was a gala 
nixht for this organization. The second annual 
Christmas tree and “grab” bag, which wae 
inaugurated by Capt. and Mra. Earle fast 
year, was continued by them. Much 
merriment was excited by the resenta 
received by some of the members, large 
number of the articles were valuable and all 
were useful. An enjoyable evening was apent. 
All the members received some token with the 
well wishes of the donors. The affair ended 
with athletic games and sports. A tug of war 
was held between the widowers and married 
men, and of course the former won easily. The 
latter were accompanied by their wives and th 

added to the mortification of defeat. Theannu 


reception on Feb. 22 will be held in the new 
armory. 


Col. James H. Jones orders the Twelfthy 
Regiment to parade by wings for battalion drill 
as follows: Companies D, F, H, I, and K, Thura- 
day evening, Jan. 5; Companies A, B, C, EF, and 
G, Friday evening, Jan. 6. The commissioned 
officers will assemble for theoretical instraction 
Monday evening, Jan. 16, and the non-commis- 
sioned officers Wednesday evening, Jan. 1% 
Corp. E. P. Medenacx, Company G, and E. Nico 
lai, Company B, have been reduced to the ranks 


for neglect of duty. Company B has expelled 
Hugh T. Farrell, Edwacd Wilcox, Qoenme BR. 
Me ‘leland, Gilbert Malawert, and John Shelly, 
and Company © has expelled William A. Buckley. 
in commenting on the inspection of Company 
BR, Capt. Murphy commanding, the Inspectors 
General indorses on the muster roll of the com- 
pany: “Discipline, very good; steadiness and 
soldierly bearing, marked; drill, (manwal,) 
‘snappy,’ and good; military appearance, very 
good; a good company. well in hand; percent- 
age present, 78.26.” The first of the regimental 
concerts will be given in the armory Thursday, 
Jan. 12, Company D expects a “ full house” af 
its reception in Terrace Garden Tuesday night 
Lieut. Daniel Sidney Appleton, Company B, has 
resigned. He was elected Second Lientenant 
Nov. 24, 1882, and was promoted First Lieuten- 
ant Dec, 28, 1883. The veterans’ meeting w: 
agratifying success. The Gettysburg lectu 
was enjoyed by “ actives” and veterans to the 
number of 2,500. About $3,000 was added ta 
the yeterans’ fund by this means. 


Capt. Cortelyou, of Company D, Twenty: 
second Regiment, after 12 years of faithful 
service, has tendered hig resignation, a fact 
much to be regretted, as he was a capable and 
painstaking officer. Company A has recently 
enlisted the entire roll of a prominent social or- 
ganization, some 30 in number, and the company 
quarters presents something like its old-time 
appearsnce on drill nights. The election of 
Capt. Preece to this command was evidently a 
move in the right direction, as he has imbued the 
company with a new spirit, and Company E 
will have to look to its laurels. Private Richard 
J. English, Company B, who had the honor of 
acting as the Governor’s body guard during his 
visit to the State camp last Summer, has taken 


up his residence in New-Jersey and severed 
his connection with the regiment. It has 
been decided that Capt. Finch, Regimental 
Inspector of Rifle Practice, will suceeed Capt 
West in the command of Company C. Lieut 
Macdonald would not accept the office if 
tendered him, as he proposes shortly to retire te 
civil life. Capt. Finch will, without doubt, prove 
to be an energetic officer and build the company 
up to its old-time strength. Lieut. Burd hase 
been tendered the Captaincy of Company F and 
will no doubt accept the office. The choice is ¢ 
good one, as he commands both experience and 
money—two very essential things. “ What ie 
the trouble in Company G?” isa daily query 
among the members of the sister companies. 
Company G once stood at the head of the 
list, but is now apparentiy in a lethargy 
that only a sudden upheaval will awaken. 
The assignment of Lieut. Miller of Company G@ 
to the command of Company H has caused 
many conjectures as to theresult. [tis said 
that Capt. Potter, Lieut. Skellon, and First Sergt. 
Priest will shortly resign. Although this ts 
ouly arumor, where there is smoke there must 
be fire. The company would like Lieut. Lillien- 
dahl of Company Ito be Capt. Potter's successor. 
Private Charles A. Fox of this company has ap- 
plied for an honorable discharge. Company Liz 
somewhat mortified at the report of the Inspect 
or at the recent inspection, but promises te do 
better the next time. Company K is inquiring 
about its Captain, whois not seen as frequent 
ly as of yore. Rumor has it that he 
intends to resign. If Capt. Finch is 
elected to command Compary C. Sergt. 
M. E.. Burnton of Company F should ve immedi- 
ately appointed to the vacancy. He would make 
an excellent Inspector of Rifle Practice and un- 
derstands his business. Lieut. Beneke would 
like the office and would undoubtedly accept it 
if tendered him. Lieut. Du Bois is one of t 
hardest- worked officers in the regiment, and 
now busy organizing a new regimental —_ 
Regimental headquarters has recently 
renovated, and it now presents an inviting ap- 

earance, thanks to the efferts of the Adjutant 

here will be no drills during holiday week, and 
every effort will be made to mak6é the regimental 
reception on Jan. 10 both a financial and social 
success. Thirteen hundred invitations have been 
sent out to the prominent military and civic or- 
ganizations, and aeceptances are flowing in rap- 
idly. The report of the Inspector-General on the 
appearance of the regiment at the recent muster 
settles the question as to its efficieacy. Capt. 
Jardine, Secretary to the Board of Officers, is 
arranging a handsome roster, which he will 
issue shortly. The field and staff have decided 
to attend the reception of the State Fencibles at 
Philadelphia on Feb. 6. 


od 


WHY HE FIRED HIS FATHERS HOUSE. 
From the Buffalo Express, Dec. 21. 
Charles Hofheins, a 19-year-old boy whe 
possesses at least the merit of deing well 
dressed, was on trial in the Court of Sessions 
yesterday on the charge of arson in the first 
degree in setting fire to his father’s house, 315 . 


Franklin-street, on the night of Oct. 20. On the 
night of Oct. 19 a tire originated in the cellar, 
which was put out without much damage. But 
on the following night a fire oecurred of more 
serious proportions. Mr. Charles Hofheins, Sr., 
made complaint to the police officers, who in- 
vestigated the affair, and obtained from the boy 
a full confession. The father had no idea that 
his son was the incendiary when he made the coni- 
plaint. Charlie’s story was that he filled a beer 
bottle with oil, which he poured on paperon the 
eellar window sill and then set fire to. He gave 
two reasons for the act. In the first place, his 
father treated him harshly; and, secondly, he 
“wanted to find out whether his sister’s fellow, 
who was in the house at the time, was game or 
not.” The parents of the lad are of course will- 
ing to forgive him, but the matter is in the hands 
of the District Attorney. 


—_—_—_—_—_—_— ES 


MAOMAHON GROWING OLD. 
From the London Figaro. 

Marshal MacMahon, who has been for 
some time past in seciusion at his country 
house on his estate at Loiret, has aged rapidly. 
His old wounds, often inclined to be trouble 


some, have lately been much more so, and his 
Paris frienas have, since Monday last, been re- 
ceiving anything but reassuring news as to his 
condition. His intellectual powers are as strong 
as ever, and he is following the course of the 
Presidential crisis with an interest all the more 
lively seeing that he himself passed through 
such painful experiences when he was at the 
Elysée. 


— rr 


SHIPBUILDING ON THE BILBAO. 
’ From the London Truth. 
Several French and English shipbuilding 
firms have been negotiating for sites on the 
banks of the Bilbao River with a view to found- 


ing large naval yards there similar to those 
which Sir William Armstrong has created in 
Italy. 


The Great Success 


Of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is due to the fact that it 
meets the wants of the people, being economical to 
use and always reliable and effective. Its ingte- 
dients are the best, and their combination the result 
of profound study and skill, Thus, for all diseases 
originating in impure blood, Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
stands unrivaled. 

“ aga blood-purifier and general builder-ap of the 
system,” says Eugene I. Hill, M. D., 881 6th-av., N. 
Y., “I have never found anything to equal Ayer’s 
Saraeaparilla.” 

Mrs. Eliza A. Clough, Matron of the M. BE. Semi- 
nary, Tilton, N.H., writes: “Every Winter and 
Spring my family, inchiding myself, use several 
bottles of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. Experience has con- 
vinced me that, as a powerful blood-purifier, it fs 
superior to any other preparation of Sarsaparilla,” 

“ayer’s Sarsaparilla gives better satisfaction 
than any other blood medicine I handle.” Geo. W. 
Whitman, Albany, Indiana. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilia, 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Masa - 
Sold by all Druggists. Price $1; six borttlos, $5, 





THE DARK SEANCE. 


Copyrighted. 

My vacation was nearly at end. As usual 
f was wondering what crooked spite induced me 
to squander the precicus weeks on Newport, in 
stead of manning a canoe on the Delaware, or 
aiding some native of the Adirondacks in the 
struggle for existence, or taking a trip to Ber- 
innda, just as if it had been in my power to keep 
away from the town of organized villeggialura 
while the Masons were there. 

The Masons went everywhere, but always a 
Aistinet coldness existed between Mrs. Mason 
and the good ladies whom the papers, on the 
principle that a diseoverer may give a name to 
hia find, are fond of calling leaders of society. In 
tho first place, Mrs. Mason dressed very badly 
‘according to their views on such matters, and 
Marion's gowns were generally more romantic 

“than correct. Then, with all her worldliness, the 
former had another side to her character, She 
Wis so eccentris as to violate some of 
the minor canons of gentility when giv- 
ing dimners and dances. People went to 
them, but it was more to indulge in the luxury 
of snifting the air contemptuously afterward, or 
makine downright game of the entertainment, 
than to enjoy themselves in any ordinary way. 
To crown all previous faults Mrs, Mason had 
recently fallen to coquetry with Spiritualism. 
This occurred soon after the loss of a favorite 
daughter more worldly and more pliable than 
Marion, for whose memory the mother and re- 
maining child hada cult little short of religious. 
When Horace Binns first began his suit for the 
hand of Marien he had commended bimself to 
Mrs. Mason by one thing more than any other. 
Wot only did he listen respectfully to all she had 
to say concerning that world of spirits which hes 
about ns, but he introduced to her one Samuel 
Tuttle of Providence, a medium of tried powers, 
whose reputation was great with believers in 
Bpirituatism throughout Rhode Island. 

Of Mr. Samuel Tuttle the worst things I knew 
were his greasiness and his affectation of profound 
abdstraction—while a little brown pupil, rolling 
uneasy in the reddish white of his eye, scanned 
one furtively and was gone like a flash. He was 
never seen in Mrs. Mason’s drawing room or 
at her table, yet in a place like Newport, where 
gossip. is only limited by the effort of getting 
about to all the alfairs that are in blast, it was 
well known that he spent weeks atatimein [at 
qrarters at the big Mason villa on the cliff. 
Rarely did one catch sight of his pale, pudgy 
features and unkempt locks. He had a way of 
oozing off when anybody called which must have 
endeared him beyond measure to Mrs. Mason, 
had she not already far greater reason to admire 
@nd trust him. Nor was he seen about the 
#treets. A Turkish bath, whose owner was pos- 
wibly the most eccentric of all the queer charac- 
tersof the town, was his favorite haunt. But 
the peculiar thing was, no matter how many 
hours be occupied in parboiling himself, he never 
looked any the cleaner for the operation. 

I was thinking of him as I strolled disconso- 
Jately across the little square on the hill, 
Decause I had just seen him slipping up the side 
atreet to the bath with his head to one side, asif 
he had just been caught in a peccadlllo, or, I 
mused, perhaps like a man who is too famous 
not to attract notice and cannot throw aside a 
pertain amount of self-consciousness as he walks 
wbroad. From him to Binus was a natural 
thought, accompanied by a glow of unrighteous 
satisfaction that my rival with Marion had once 
and for all dished and done for himself. 

Fate ever lies in waitfor meannesses of this 
kind, as I was to learn that very day. Had 
Horace really shown the white feather the other 
afternoon at Narragansett Pier? Was his con- 
duct in the presence of Marion not susceptible of 
explanation? Considering how far he had come 
in the good graces of mother and daughter, was 
it altogether impossible that he might return 
triumphant and once more teach me the lesson 
that success is never so skittish as when you 
have it in your grasp? These were the ques- 
tions Ioughtto have asked. PerhapsifIhad I 
would not have puffed myself ont like a little 
turkey cock and looked with so much compla- 
cency into adark window that reflected a face 
by no means distinguished for good looks. 

Since Spiritualism had shadowed or brightened 
the heme of the Masons the loveliest of her race 
passed many hours of amorningin the Red- 
wood Library, deep in weird books, in files of 
the Free Ihinkers’ Banner, in those wishy- 
washy volumes that people compound of nine 
parts of ignorance and one part of Oriental phi- 
losophy misunderstood. That was why the 
sober little building looked attractive, and the 
staid interior, when I caught a glimpse of some- 
body seated in the furthest room, had all the 
charm, the reposeful awe of achurch. Luckily 
there were no other readers,so Marion and I 
might talk together over our books without be- 
ing abgolutely compelied to whisper. 

“Ttis such acomfort tomamma,” said she, after 
webad discussed Spiritualism for some time, 
“*to converse with Lottie. You need not smile. 
Since Mr. Tuttle has beenour friend mamma 
really does talk with Lottie—through him. She 
Was very much excited yesterday evening, but 
happy beyond words. Would you believe it? 
Walking up and down in the green alley with 
Mr. Tuttle she heard Lottie’s step as plainly as 
possible and actually felt her dress!” 

“ The spirits are clothed, then ?”’ 

“So Mr. Tuttle says. They not only have 
clothes, but very beautiful ones. Mamma says it 
"was like the brocade in which Lottie is painted 
-—you know—the picture in the drawing room.” 

* And do you believe, too, Marion ?” 

“Thardly know what to think. Mr. Tuttle is 
#o sure of it all, and mamma is so positive! I 
would like to believe more thanido. To think 
that we can summon our own back again—our 
best, brightest, most beautiful! You never 
knew Lottie well. If you had you would never 
have cared for me.” 

; “ But I did know her, and preferred you from 
the first.” 

“ I don’t understand it.” 

“But you must. And I have this tosay he- 
sides: Itis all very wellfor your mother, who 
has lived ber life, to investigate Spiritualism 
and take counsel with Mr. Tuttle. But you are 
too young. It will do you harm Youshould 
think of the living.” 

“Ob,” cried Marion, disturbed. “ I thought 
that was all over—such nonsense, too!” 

“Of course—if you are engaged” — 

Marion made a quick, negative gesture, 

-——‘* there is nothing more to be said; but since 
what has taken plave | cannot believe that you 
are bound to that man.” 

Marion gasped a little, raised her 
protest, nerved herself, and said: 

**You mean Horace Binus. Now I must have 
yeu understand. Lottie wanted me to accept 
him; Mamma wishes it; I am sure that you, that 
I—that we—do him an injustice. He will explain 
it all.” 

“So you do love him,” I growled. 

“N-no, not exactly—bpt there, that is enough! 
Flow dare you make me talk to you about such 
things atall? Itis not proper—itis not right!” 

Marion was excited and seemed ready to 
burst into tears,so I elosed the conversation 
then and there, but not in time to avoid some 
statements’ more or Jess pleasant that slipped 
ont of themselves. Thus, I was the ideal of a 
friend; Il was really tuo plain of face for any- 
thing, and yet had a fascination of my own 
because of my ugliness. [ was a dear—what- 
ever that might signify; and if always good, I 
might take the place ef her brother in Call- 
fornia. Thus was bitterness mingled with the 
sweet. At any rate [ was asked to a solemn 
function at her house that night, in which 
Tuttle and his wife were to be high priest and 
priestess. 

So! Tuttie had a wife. 

The assemblage in Mrs. Mason’s parlor was 
very different from usual. It brought forth va- 
rious ancient ladies of the town, who regard the 
Bummer visitors as s0 many gilded day-flies, of 
a life most brief, being urged thereto by their 
knowledge of the back history of the families 
to which these minions of fashion belong, Then 
there were several intimate friends of Marion, 
more or less fashionable; dubious people, whom 
her mother convened when she had a paper on 
theosophy to read aloud; one or two old gentle- 

men, who were making menial notes for use at 
the club next day when they should lounge 
among their fellow-spiders and tear reputations 
mb from limy; a handsome young druggist, 


hand in 





who talked Spiritualism to Mrs. Mason in the 
sweet-scented precincts of his shop, and was also 
invited with much expenditure of heroism by that 
good lady; Tuttle of Providence; an old-young- 
ish lady of slender build and snapping eyes, to 
whom we were presented as Mrs, Tuttle—and 
wy insignificant self. 

Tuttle “‘and lady” stood by the broad fire- 
place under Lottie Mason's portrait by a Ttash- 
jionable painter; I noticed that there was a 
general likeness between Mrs. Tuttle and the do- 
ceased. When it came my turn I was preoccu- 
pied and confused; doubtlessI appeared foolish, 
wuttering something about the extremweinterest I 
took in Spiritualism. Tuttle, I noted, observed 
me very keenly, and a look passed between him 
and his partner which I think 1 guessed. ‘‘ Hero 
iz a flat,’ the look seemed to say. 

Well here 18 a flat, said I to myself; but why 
nota flat? Is not that the right attitude to take 
toward pheuomena of Spiritualism? Must one 
not make the mind blank, the will null, and 
yield one’s self up like a child to the sway of the 
master of ceremonies? I had my cue from the 
look between the pair. Stammering and excited, 
I made Mr. and Mrs. Tuttle believe that in mo 
they had the easiest of victims, if so be they 
were of the kind that seek to beguile, 

We began with the dark cabinet. Mrs. Tut- 
tle was first completely bound with huge ropes 
by the elderly clubmen aforesaid, one of whom 
had so many friends in the navy that his ability 
to tie uniieable knots was hafdly to be ques- 
tioned. Notwithstanding, when the cabinet, on 
abroad dais at the end of the room, was dark- 
ened, the banjo was played by the fair fingers 
of Mrs. Tuttle—unless 1t was by her toes—bands 
were thrust from the curtain, dancing was 
heard, andalegion of spirits appeared to be 
playing leapfrog inside. After an interval the 
curtains were drawn and the medium appeared 
as before, not a flush, not a pearl of perapiration 
on her alabaster brow. 

Then we seated ourselves in a circle around 
the lady, and Mr. Tuttle showed us how to form 
with clasped hands, thumbs against thumbs, a 
living chain. Naturally Itook a seat by Marion, 
trusting to the certainty in Tuttle's mind that I 
was a flat. But there largued without under- 
standing. Tuttle, who had seated himself with 
his back about three feet off from tho open piano, 
beckoned to me; I was forced to cross over and 
take seat by his side. One by one the lights 
were extinguished. Finally, only a single flame 
remained in the chandelier over Mrs. Tuttle’s 
head. whe last link of the chain was closed by 
Tuttle himself, and the last jet went out 

After an oppressive silence Tuttle was heard 
in an altered voice declaiming about a band of 
spirits, musical spirits, frolicsome, teasing 
spirits, that accompanied his fair partner, and 
that might, if no obstinate, unbelieving soul was 
present, give evidence of themselves, It was 
pitch dark. As Mrs. Tuttle had with her in the 
circle a camp stool, we presumed that she was 
seated thereon; but see we couldnot. Presently 
Ifelt one of Tuttle’s hands working curiously 
inmine, changing and loosening his gradually. 
ft was his left. I whispered to him: “ Are 
they here?” “Wait,” he growled. 

Then we began to sing a solemn dirge, anda 
movement seemed to be imparted to all hands 
round the circle—a gentle, swaying movement. 
All was quiet again. 

‘““They are timid,” said Tuttle. ‘I fear thero 
is an adverse influence. among us. Any gentle- 
man who feels skeptical, who is thinking this 
silly; any one who does not realize the solemn, 
the solemn—er—er—solemnity of this occasion, 
will oblige the spirits by rising and waiting out- 
side the room.” 

But no one rose. He started a low chant 
again, and meanwhile I discovered that he had 
transferred my hand from his left to his right, 
so that he was holding mine and the hand of his 
ncighbor on the rightinone grasp. I felt his left 
shoulder swing clear. The song stepped, 
went the piano. 

“Ah, tricksy sprite!” murmured Tuttle, ‘‘are 
you there?” 

Bang, bang went the piano. 

“Yes,” cried Tuttle, ina soft falsetto of en- 
thusiasm, “ thatis their leader. How often has 
not he and his merry band beguiled life’s tedious 
hours—for Mrs. Tuttle— and myself—when we 
thought to sink under that poverty which is the 
lot of all reformers and fighters in the van of 
progress.” 

Tirrup, tirrun, lirree, chirped the piano. 

“He is in fine spirits to-night,’ went on 
Tuttle, and I felt his left shoulder swing round 
past mine as if he were reaching toward bis wife. 
We held our breath, hearing the air full of 
delicate, swishy sounds. Presently a strong note 
of the banjo sounded above and in front. 
Tumtitum, tumtitum came ‘from down stairs, 
up stairs, from near our ears or far back of us, 
as if in the corners of the reom that bewitched 
and Ariel-twanged instrument reseunded. 

“Ugh!"—it was Marion’s voice. I soon un- 
derstood. A cold hand brushed our faces, or the 
edge of a palm leaf touched our hair. 

‘“‘Enough,” cried several 1amentable voices, 
and Mr. Tuttle bounded up and struck a light. 
There, in the centre of the circle, demure on her 
camp stool, sat the female medium without a 
rumple on her frock or a loose tress on her firm, 
smooth head. Verily, it was a great success. 

The circle broken, | made my way to Marion 
and found her trembling. I wished the séance 
te end there, but appetites were only whetted. 
All demanded the materialization of a spirit. 

Mr. Tuttle made a long discourse, setting forth 
how difficult this was, how rarely it succeeded, 
and so on, Dut I soon perceived that it was on 
the programme; he merely desired to make it 
greatly wished. 

“Sir,” said Lin a scared, humble tone, “is it 
possible ever to summon those who, are still 
alive—an absent friend, for instance?’ 

Again a look passed between the pair which I 
read as follows: “ Did I not tell you our flat 
would work ?”’ 

“Ttis possible, Sir, but the whole company 
must be knit in one faithful, prayerful, obsti- 
nate yearning, that the spirit of the living per- 
son shall cross the interval and appear. fome- 
times it comes, but will not evidence itself. Of 
eourse it can never materialize exactly like the 
dead; you cannot touch and feelit. A spectre 
merely.” 

The last séance began. I sat beside Marion 
and tried to comfort her; perhaps she had some 
foreknowledge of what might come. As the 
darkness deepened I drew cluser and took her 
little square fist in mine. Her mother, who had 
been strangely quiet all the evening, now 
showed signs of lite. In a voice scarcely audi- 
ble she asked for news of her darling Lottie. I 
doubt if there was one person unaffected in the 
room, unless it were the professionals. As for 
Marion she put her head against my shoulder 
and sobbed. 

We faced the dais and the curtain-draped box. 
Tuttle or aspirit played softly on the piano. A 
faint light began to grow about the curtains, 
and presently a@ protile zraduaily shaped itself 
out, faint and ungraspable by the eye, yet 
Strangely familiar. Yes, it was Lottie Mason, 
dressed in the very brocade—a peculiar gown 
fora young girl—in which she was painted. 
Then the questions and answers came. Very far 
off and indistinct were the latter; very touching 
were the former. What interested me was a 


question that Marion and I perfectly understood. 

“Who shall it be?’ 

‘The anawer was, “* Horace.” 

When I had time to think with any clearness 
what might result from these harmiess werds, 
auger, alas, was stronyver than sorrow. Marion’s 
head had left my shoulder long ago; uow her 
hand slipped from mine. I saw it all pow; it 
Was conspiracy; Binns was the inventor of the 
plot and Tuttle was the tool, I dared not yet 
expostulate with Marion and show her the trick. 
Urged by I Know not what train of thought, per- 
haps hoping to discredit the man in Marion’s 
eyes by atailure, [ begged her in a whisper to 
demand the spirit of an absent friend. My 
wrought-up senses detected a tinge of triumph 
in the medium’s voice as he promised to try. 
Was Mrs. Mason in the plot also?) That was puz- 
zling me; that kept me chained to my seat, un- 
certain what course to take. 

Again the music began, the light slowly waxed, 
a shape defined itself. By all the gods, it was 
Horace Binns! He was sorrowful and downcast. 
Marion seized my aria aud pointed to the spectre. 
But there my patience was out. I cleared the 
space between us, leaped on the dais, aud seized 
the figure with both hands just by the elbows 
behind, effectually pinioning a very real man 
who struggled and eursed under his breath as 
he tried to wrench free. I felt that he was the 
mere powerful, for he dragged ine almost out of 
the cabinet; but ILhad him ata disadvantage, 
and by good luck my foot struck a solid beam. 

“A Heht, alight!” [ cried. , 

Ciubmen are goca for something—sometimes, 
One of them had amatch handy; it blazed up— 
and there was the actual Horace Binns, unbid- 
den to that feast, yet not all unwelcome, strug- 
gling to free himself from my grasp, a picture of 
fury and dismaye CAIUS, 


Bang 


CHRISIMAS STORIES. 
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“The church, whatever her language, 
was herself vernacular,” wrote about a quarter 
of a century ago the Rev. Dr. Neale in the 
Christian Remembrancer. Considering how the 
Roman Chureh has in nearly evéry country 
stuck to Latin, and how the Eastern Church 
uses in the Levant a Greek which is not 
Romaic, and in Russia a Sclavonic which 1s no 
longer ‘‘understanded of the people,” the as- 
sertion seems at first sighta little wild. But 
the warden of Sackville College, one of the 
greatest scholars in his way the English Church 
has produced, had a greund of reason for what 
he said. The old church was very supple 
in adapting herself to the ways and habits 
of thought of the people to whom she 
brought the message which every Christmas re- 
news. Her festivals, even, often teok local color; 
nay, the rigid Roman Church to this day allows 
in some countries and even in some dioceses the 
observance of purely local festivals which do 
not appear at allin the general calendar. Thus, 
the Sunday after the Sth of November in the 
archdiocese of Rouen is the festival of the dedi- 
cation of the catiedral, and positively ranks 
locally with Christmas and Easter and Epiph- 
any, While in the adjoining dioceses no notice is 
taken of it In the same way the feast of St. 
Blaanus was @ first-class festival in Dumblane, 
Scotland. So in the old days the paths of con- 
vents were much smoothed for them. They were 
not asked to give up too much of their old pro- 
fessions, but just cnough to make them 
feel that they had sacrificed something. And 
the Christmas season affords a curious and at 
the same time a strong proof of this. The 

| Christmas offices of the Roman Church are the 
same nearly everywhere—the same prayers are 
said in Rome as in New-York, in Cologne asin 
Naples, in London as among the valleys of the 
Appenines. But the Christmas festival is 
popularly observed where Teuton and Scan- 
dinavian blood prevails, In France and Italy 
and Spain Christmas is but one holyday the 
more; among the northern peoples it is a 
holiday the more, and the chief of holidays. 
The holiday was there befure the holyday, and 
the church came along and molded the holy- 
day and holiday into one. Easter, not Christ- 
mas, is ecclesiastically ‘‘the Queen of Festt- 
vals,” but where the golden drop comes in—the 


drop of blood that gives golden hair and blue 
eyes and fair skin, all or sume of them—there 
alone is Christmas a holiday as well asa holy- 
day, there alone is Christmas the season of 
household decorations and family reunions and 
great feasting. The feast of the children par 
excellence is a grand old heathen feast, and 
none the worse on that account. 

Until Dickens arose our Christmas literature 
had, as a great deal of it has and will probably 
retain, a@ purely heathenisa origin. It began in 
far-away days in Kibitkas, in houses scooped 
out of the earth, in caves, In snow houses 
perhaps. It arose when the night for 8 months 
out of the 12 was 14 to 16 hours in average 
length, when there was no electric light or gas, 
or much ol) available to turn night into day, and 
when, a3 people could not sleep the whole time, 
part of it had to be killed somehow. Then arose 
the story teller. He kept the people alive 
when they could sleep no longer and yet could 
not work. By degrees ali his tales took a 
certain color. They grouped themselves, by 
a sort of natural law of literary crystalliza- 
tion, around the great Winter festival, the 
Yule, the teast to celebrate the goodness of the 
sun in beginning toreturn to give hight to the 
earth. Odin, the Jove, the parent, the sun, the 
creative and life-renewing power, was Julvater, 
the fatherof Yule,in Swedish J’oel,in Saxon 
Gebul, in Danish Juul. Stories which might be 
told throughout the Winter were strictiy in 
order at the midwinter festival. The sun was 
new born, therefore Yule was the festival of 
the new-born. By an. obvious association of 
ideas it was the children’s festival. The children 
delighted in the tales,and learned them by 
heart, 80 that they transmitted them, more or 
less varied by local color, from generation to 
generation. When Christianity came along the 
celebration of the Nativity was found, or made, 
to coincide with that of the new-born in 
the literally dark ages. One set of 
events merged. initio the other, and the 
Christian people took over the literary heritage 
of the heathen. Butitis very remarkable that 
almost all these midwinter tales frum the first 
related not to Winter scenes, bit to Summer 
lands. There is scarcely. one to be found which 
has for its motif anything that could possibly 
have been suggested by what we call the Win- 
ter season. The sun was absent, or nearly so, 
and the divine faculty of imagination dwelt on 
the absent and not on the harsh and cruel pres- 
ent. But there is something more to be said on 
this point. The stories were not merely 
reminiscent of the sun, they were generally 
concerning places in which the sun had some- 
thing like perennial power. The tales told 
in the north had a flavor of the south, 
and when we look into their origin 
a little more closeiy we find that some 
of them can be traced everywhere that 
the Aryan tribes from Bactriana penetrated. 
That is to say, they exist or existed among 
Hindus and Celts, the Romans and the Greeks, 
the Persians and the Slaves, but not among 
the Tartar or Arabian stock, save in perhaps 
two cases. It is said,on what authority we 
know not, that some traces of these tales are 
found among the more northern red men—and, 
by the way, has any one noticed that in 
** Hypatia” Charles Kingsley made the Goths 
who visited Alexandria carry as ornaments on 
their bear’s fur cloaks human scalps as the red 
mon wore them on their girdles? ut the home 
of these tales was among the Teutons, the people 
who had the name Thuath-duiné, or north men, 
given to them by the Celts. Their daily experi- 
euce was of cold; their ideal land was con- 
sequently a warm land. Frost and snow did 
not enter into their comprehension of paradise. 
Their goas dwelt among perpetually-growipg. 
flowers. Their tales have nearly ali a similar 
atmosphere. It is not described so, it is just as- 
sumed to beso. Jacksonville or San Diego has 
the sort of climate that is taken for granted. 
But these happy lands were not necessarily 
thought to be inthe South. Publius Virgiiius 
Maro had the notion that they were at the back 
of the North wind, for the hyperborean country 
ofthe Roman poet is very nearly that of the 
Teutonic tales, where there was long life, per- 
petual Spring, harvests as frequent as those on 
the banks of the Nile, and a sky fretted by never 
a cloud. Pliny and Herodotus took a different 
view of this land, and made the very air to con- 
sist of feathers, that is snowflakes; but Virgil 
had somewhere got hold of the Teuton idea of 
the country in which the tales of Yuletide were 
possible. The author of the tale about the 
Princess who lived in a beautiful shining palace 
east of the sun and north of theearth took, after 
the Volund’s Saga, the Virgilian notion, and not 
that of Pliny, but thisis one of the very few in- 
stunces in which direction is implied in the 
structure or even the course of a tale having 
marks of high antiquity. 

No tale is more popular than that of *Cin- 
derelia.” There has been a great deal of very 
learned, or affectedly learned, controversy about 
what Cindereila’s magic shoe or slipper was 
made of. The tale came into English from the 
Freuch of Perrault or Mme. d’Aulnoy, some ver- 
sions of which have it that the shoe was made of 
verre, some say tair. But whether it was of glass 
or of fur in France it was of neither in the 
orginal, where it was of gold, which seems quite 
as reasonable. indeed in Sweden itis the gold 
shoe and not the cinder maiden that gives the 
name tothe story. In Denmark it has the com- 
monplace title of “The King’s Daughter,” and 
so it isin Wallachia, where the King’s daughteris 
put notamong thecinders but to gooseherdine. In 
the Northern versions itis not at a ball that the 
shoe is lost, but at church, and it is not in her 
haste to depart—which is common to both ver- 
sions—that sho loses the shoe, but by the wili- 
ness of the stranger Prince, who drops some tar 
on the thresbold of the sacred edifice. and so de- 
taches the slipper. Itis curious, looking to the 
verre and vair controversy, that in the East 
Gothland version it is a white ermine that gives 
the cinder girl advice. Ina South Smaland ren- 
dering it is a white bear. in two Upland ver- 
sions the help comes froma black ox and an 
apple respectively. Here we have proof of 
local color in Northern countries. But the 
original story seems to be from the 
South. At any rate, #lian (circa 230 A. D.) 
telisitef two persons in Egypt, making the 
period over 600 B. ©. The story of * The 
Three Singing Leaves” is even more widely dis- 
triputed. It ranges from Norway and Den- 
mark, through Scotland, Germany, and France 
to Italy, where 1t was known at least A. D. 
160 1n the metamapboses of Apuleius,and seems 
then to have been old by the way in which it 
is told; butinany case it was known in India 
long before, as it still is and may be traced in 
the tale of Gaud ’harva. The story of the 
‘Palace East of the Sun and North ef the 
Earth” is in all essentials to be found 
in the Sanskrit and indeed ir the 
‘* Arabian Nights Entertainments,” but 
the local color is entirely changed, ‘“ Jack 
the Giant Killer” was Swedish before it was 
English, but in the Continental versions all the 
wonders are done by the help of three dogs. 
*‘Jack and the Bean Stalk” clearly implies a 
climate in which vegetation is very rapid, 
though itis prevalent in various forms far 
north. Crofton Croker’s collection of the 
Fairy Legends of Ireland bears on nearly every 
other page traces of direct Oriental inspiration, 
as though the Celts had taken their ideas, not 
from their cousins, the Teutons, as the English 
did, but from their common ancestors. And the 
Irish have some forms which have been else- 
where lost—the Pooka or Phooka, for instance, 
the demon horse which rushes bevween 
his victim’s legs and bears him away 
in pure deviltry and frightens the lief 
out of him. On the other hana, the Banshee ex- 
ists, with a difference, of course, not only in 
Scotland, butin Brittany and Wallachia, if not 
in Bohemia, where it may have been introduced 
of late years, The German and Scandinavanian 
mind did not take this direction. 
morbid, It had enough to do with the hard 

| facts of a world where not to work was to per- 
ish. and where vature did little or nothing di- 
rectiy for @ man and his family. It soughtits 
consolations in visions of brightnessand warmth 
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and gold and glitter. Be the, present ever so 
hard, the fatigues and labors and wrongs of 
even Princes and Princesses ever so grievous, 
there was always coming, a good time, 
brought along by that best of fairics, that 
most amiable of trolls, good luck, if 
we woud only hold out and never 
despair. Shivering would give place to comfort, 
slavery to freedom, rags to silken brocades of 
goid and silver and precious stones, poverty to 
plenty, injustice to recompense, tyranny to 
sweet, but not ignoble, revenge. Tho whole sys- 
tem of the Winter tales of the Nurth is based not 
only upon the existence of a less onerous stage 
of existence, but upun the truth embodied by 
Shakespeare in the mouth of Henry V.: 
“ There is some soul of goudness in things evil 
Would men observingly distill it out.’ 

Virtue and patience are always triumphant, 
aud malice and evil are powerless in the pres- 
ence of generosity and sincerity. Youth is en- 
dowed with distinctive merit, it is a good thing 
in itself, but age is not always malicious, it is as 
often venerable and kindly and wise. Very dit- 
ferent from the tales of the South, the old stories 
of the North have never in tiem \ aught that is 
lascivious. Love is honorable and honored. 
Pure affection is pretty sureto win the day. 
Trickery is foiled in the simplest fashion. 
Wealthia not somucl anabsvlute good as a 
means of creating happineas. Of course itis 
impossible at this time of day to eliminate from 
the stories that survive all marks of the infin-: 
ences which have molded them for more than 
30 generations, the influence of the Christian 
doctrine, for example. Butin the fibre of the 
stories themselves there 1s woven a lofty and 
noble ideal. He who honestly labors and 
patiently waits will have his reward. He who 
loves™and does not despair but completes 
the tasks imposed upon him will some time find 
the day from which he will live happily over 
afterward. The tales are the exponents of the 
principles enshrined in the natures of those who 
told them, and are parables from which those to 
whom they were teld could pluck eternal truths. 
The wicked troll proposes, a superior power dis- 
poses. The good and gentle and industrious 
and brave are the favorites of the gods. Misery, 
unless it be self-impused, is transitional, and if 
undeserved will find an exceeding rich reward. 
The Christmas taies coming down from the 
Teuton heathen days might well be assimilated 
by the Curistian Church. They breathe no an- 
tagonistic spirit, they are in line with ail that 
is evnobling in the teachings of the New 
Testament, and in the Sermon on the 
Mount _— particularly. The herd boy is 
a Prince if he only knew it, and 
the malicious Princess will be left in the long 
run to starve, unless she sincerely repents of 
her misdeeds. ‘ Blessed are the merviful” is 
written large on these old Norse tales; and the 
beautifulin aspect is searcely ever identified 
with the ugly in spirit. Inthe good old times 
our Teuton forefathers felt, in the case of a noble- 
looking man or a lovely woman, “sure. nothing 
ill can dwellin such a temple,” and that the 
body wasinformed by the mind. The feeling 
survives to this day among their descendants— 
butitis, perhaps, not always exactly trustwor- 
thy. ‘*The beautiful and the true’? may not in 
our degenerate times be everidentical. Yet there 
is a wholesome truth in the assumption we are 
all still ready to make. 

Another lesson lying close to the heart of the 
tale bearers of the black and rugged north is 
that nothing is impessible to guod will and 
energy aud perseverance. The tasks that are 
set may be difficult, but they will be overcome 
if not by pluck and wisdom, then by the good 
chance which does so much for us all, if we only 
recognize the opportunity. In the lexicon of 
the tale weavers there is no such word as fail to 
the young and comely and virtuous and valor- 
ous. ‘* Whom the gods love die young,” said the 
Hellenized Romans; whow the geds love grow 
beautiful, strive heroically, succeed splendidly, 
love happily, marry early, aud bring up a gen- 
eration of children in the paths of virtue 
and valor, said the sturdy Northmen. ‘“* Do 
your best and you will succeed.” Aide tot, et le 
ciel Vaidera, as La Fontuine Frenchified the 
idea. And the tales put a premium on originali- 
ty—on craft in the good sense of the word. Craft 
does not succeed when tried on the virtuous— 
they are thrice armed. But smartness is a noble 
weapon when employed against tricksters or 
the merely strong folk, such as giants. Brains 
beat muscle, and yet muacle is net to be de- 
spised. There is many a predecessor of Brer 
Fox and Brer Rabbit in the Norse and Saxon 
tales. ‘Uncle Remus” is indeed a producti 
of the soil, indigenous and in the best way 
original. Butthe way that “the Fox cheated 
the Bear out of his Christmas Fare,” as told im- 
memorially in Norway, shows once more tlat 
there is nothing new under the sun. Uncle 
Remus was not the tirst/naturalist story teller— 
the first who endued animals with human mo- 
tives and human speech for the purpose of hold- 
ing the mirror up to mankind. Joel Ohandler 
Harris wore bear-skin clothing in a previous 
state of existence, and was as cute an observer 
then as his own Brer Foxis now. He has trans- 
migrated from Norseland to Dixie’s land, though 
he may not have known of it till to-day. 

The Christmas tales having so generally a 
southern atmosphere, it is all the more remark- 
able how the Christmas customs have nearly all 
a northern flavor. The pine tree, the ever- 
greens, the holly berries, the mistletoe, old 
Father Christmas himself are to the manor born 
of the woods of the north. When we depict the 
shepherds watching their flocks by night, all 
seated on the ground, we make the high lights 
of the scene of Scandinavia, and not of Pales- 
tine. The herald angels look down, not upon 
the warm world of Judea, but:the regions of the 
ice-ribbed North. As a modern carol rans: 

“ Ho was not born in such sweet days 

As we of yore remember; 

"Twas not the sunny Summer time, 
For twas the cold December. 

As shines the sun above the snows, 
When nature’s lifeislying | 

Fast bound in Winter's icy chain, 
so came He to the dying.” 

“His brow enwreathed with holly never 
sere,” Christmas comes in purely Svandinavian 
costume. 

* The snow lay on the ground, 
The stars shone bright, 
When Christ our Lord was born 
On Christmas night.” ‘ 

Thus the sub-tropical climate of Palestine, 
where snow is seldom seen save on the hill of 
Salmon or Hermon or on Lebanon, is made year- 
ly, thanks to the efficacy of the heathen Yule- 
tide, to appear to our chilaren as though it were 
like Norway or New-Brunswick, Maine or Mani- 
toba. Christmastide ‘has come to resemble the 
Christmas pudding in which the fruits and 
spices of the South are cooked with the heating 
and fatty toods of the North. The very services 
of the church, when carols are sung, mingle the 
sacred and the seeular, the Yule and the Incar- 
nation. All this is so deeply seated in 
our race that away in Australia, 
where December is June, they keep 
Christmas with native evergreens and 
with imported holly and mistletoe, and with 
roast beef and turkey and goose and plum pud- 
ding. .What matter the local accidents? Yule 
and Christmas are the heritage of at least all of 
us who have the golden drop in our veins. We 
eat the same old fare, we cherish the same faith 
and hope, we preserve the same customs, we at- 
tend the same services, we hand on the same old 
tales that cheered and inspired and astonished 
the children of our further home before England 
was England. To-day we have to celebrate not 
only the brotherhood of faith, but the brother- 
hood of race, and it is difficult to say which is 
the stronger and which the more tender of the 
two ties. The family festival is something else; 
itis to some of us a race festival also. 

——- oo 


THE SIOCKLES FAMILY, 
From the Elmira Advertiser. 

On Sunday last as I looked down through 
the coffin lid upon the restful and almost class- 
ical face of Daniel Sickles, composed for the 
long and dreamless sleep, memory traced his 
career back almost 50 years, to where it struck 
the half-obliterated footprints of the family 
history. Early in the present century four 
brothers of brilliant promise lived at Harlem 
near New- York—Daniel, George G., William, and 
John Sickles. But fewin this country but had 
seen or heard of “ Dan Sickles’s show” 50 years 
ago, the “* Babes in the Woods” being one of the 
most taking features. William was a hatmaker 


in New-York for many years. George G. 
Sickles, the father of Gen. Daniel E. Sickles, 
was a prominent lawyer in New-York, and John 
Sickles, the father of the deceased, was a man of 
decided ability, and was at one time editor of 
the New-York Lvening Post. John died when 
our late fellow-citizen and his sister Eliza, Mrs. 
Levi Dense, were very young, and for some 
cause unknown to them these children were 
shipped away from their home and patrimony 
to this part of the State. There is a feeling in 
the family that the thrilling tragedy of Uncle 
Dan’s ** Babes in the Woods” was an illustration 
of their case, and their histories were identical. 
Good blood has always run in the veins of the 
Sickles family, and none were endowed ry nature 
with better qualities of heart and mind than our 
deceased fe llow-citizen, familiarly Known as Dan 
Sickles. Jovial, comical, hospitable, and kind 
were the leading traits that characterized him. 
And upto within a few years he was an active 
and energetic business man. 
—— + roe 


A PARCEL POST WITH CANADA, 
From the Montreal Witness, Dec. 22. 
A parcel post is being arranged with the 
United States. It will prove of almost no uee, as 
every parcel has to go to the Custom House, 


which is one of the marvels of the age for incon- 
venience in such matters, and which frequently 
renders useless the missives on which it lays 
hands. A parcel of Christwmas services for the 
use of aSupday school here was sent from New- 
York toa private address in time to bave reached 
its destination on the Saturday before last. 
It was 2 week later before the receiver received 
word of its whereabouts, and then he paid a 
heavy duty on what had by delay become entire- 
ly valueless. There is something a little absura 
about arranging so-called tacilities for inter- 
coureé with our neighbors, and then placing a 
fine on every transaction. 
pee EES YS Se NS 


TORPEDO BOATS FOR INDIA. 
From the London Truth. 
The Indian Government has ordered seven 
first-clags torpedo boats of the best and newest 
type, to be builtin England, and their construe- 


tion is to be supervised by the Admiralty. Itis 
probable that at least another dozen of these 
boats will be wanted fur Lidia next year, 


1887, ----Dizeen PAHs 


A TEXAS STAGE COACH. 


Alphonse Daudet makes the assertion in 
his interesting *‘ Tartarin of Tarascon” that all 
the old stage coaches of France are taken to 
Algeria, there to end theirlong and useful ex- 
istence in lumbering over the dusty, white 
African roads. I have here made a similar dis- 
covery, and any one who has traveled in Texas, 
where railroads are not, must maintain with me 
that our coaches of civilization, upon becoming 
through old age and bad care utterly unpresenta- 
ble, are sent to Texas, and there wear their 
horses and their occupants out in long jolting 
rides across country. 


I did not anticipate any great pleasure from 
the prospective stage ride from Abilene to San 
Angelo, 90 miles as the crow flies in a southerly 
direction; neither did I fancy it would be par- 
ticularly disagreeable. But, by experience, I 
can assert that the unpleasant features far out- 
number the pleasant, Abilene, a city. with 
Mayor, Common Council, and Board of Alder- 
men, of some 5,000 inhabitants, derives some 
importance of a transitery sort from its being a 
point at which a stage route, including the towns 
of Buffalo Gap, Runnels, San Angelo, Paint 
Rock, and others of still lesser importance, taps 
the Texas and Pacitic Railway. Soon will its 


glory fade as concerns this particular triumph, 
forthe onward march of the track layers will 
render the stage line here utterly useless, and 
Abilene will take rank with other towns along 
the slim railway belt. 

Finding Abilene the breakfast station of the 
westward-bound express, I fortified myself with 
as good a meal as I couid for the price charged— 
75 cents—and then sallied forth in quest of the 
stage. I found it, an antique conveyance, 

atched and travel-stained, slung like a huge 

eather cradle on wheels, and with a conspicu- 

ous line of paint above the door which I tound 
read, ‘“* Abilene and Fort Concho Stage.” Under 
the gaudy paint I could dimly perceive other 
letters, showing that this was, at the best, a sec- 
ond naming, and that it had formerly seen sery- 
ice Over smoother roads, where the alkali dust 
did not sift in at every chink and crevice, caus- 
ing much irritation of tbe skin and much pro- 
fanity from the luckless passengers. 

T felt sorry for the old stage when I consid- 
ered that its rheumatic frame must be jolted 90 
miles, and I felt still sorrier as I considered that 
the jolting must inevitably be communicated to 
my lank person, and my sorrow was not abated, 
rather increased, when I found a group of fel- 
low-travelers had forestalled me during break- 
fast and secured the back seat, which reduced 
my chances of a comfortable ride materially. 
Asa choice of evils I finally accepted the front 
seat, aud prepared to endure the backward rid- 
ing as best might ue 

The country was flat, well covered with grass, 
with a plentiful sprinkling of mosquite trees, 
among which many cattie were grazing. Here 
and there were barren patches, the brown earth 
being entirely denuded of grass, and these spots 
were thickly populous with prairie dogs, inde- 
pendent, brown-coated little fellows, who, erect 
on their haunches atop their mound-shaped hab- 
itations, Watched us until we approached too 
clesely for their ideas of safety, when they 
would promptly pop out of sight down their bur- 
rows, and our vanishing glimpse would be ofa 
stumpy tail wagging derisively from side to 
side, as though the owner mocked all attempts 
at capture. 

The sun rose high in the heavens, and it be- 
came oppressively hot. Someof the passengers 
took a cheerful view of the case, and were sus- 
tained by hopes of speedy arrival at various 
towns along the route, where a few moments’ 
rest would be afforded. Thus with one who, 
after some two hours’ riding, volunteered the 
statement that he ‘reckoned we would be at 
Queen City right soon.” Queen City! I roused 
oo from the state of inaitention into 
which I had fallen, leaning against the 
hard leathern cushions, and ever and anon 
I would scan the rolling prairie to the 
far blue horizon, expecting the roofs of the 
city to become visible.. Suddenly the stage 
stopped; Laroused myselfto look out; nothing in 
view but the same limitless expanse of rollin 
prairie. The other side there was a building! 
I leaped out to view the structure. It was ef 
an order of architecture common enough here, 
as well as among the cliff dwellers and goat 
fanciers of New-York. Boards standing on end 
formed the sides of the edifice; the roof was 
composed of more boards; the floor, mother 
earth’s hard, well-trodden bosom, and over a 
hole—by courtesy a door—was secured a slab, 
upon which he who runs might read the 
inscription, “Queen Citty Sto.” I bowed 
my head to avoid dislodging the sign- 
board and_ entered the store. There 
were groceries, ordinary ranch supplies, a 
diminutive printing press, and a lot of half- 
ripened water melons. The stock in trade was 
sufficient to convince me that the country was 
inhabited without the reiterated assurance 
that “lots of rancheros bought their supplies 
thar.” But the region did not appear thickly 
settled; in fact, this was the only building in 
sight; and I: very much fear that, as an actu- 
ally tmeorporated town, Queen City existed 
rather in the imaginatign than in reality. The 

roprietor of the “sto,” asaddened dyspeptic- 
ooking man, clad in woolen pants and shirt, 
both incrusted with dirt, deigned to remove 
his short clay pipe from his month long enough 
to ejaculate “two bits” in response to our query 
as to the price of the melons; he then stuck the 
pipe back in the corner of the oracular opening, 
received his two.bits in moody silence, and as 
we drove away vouchsafed us a barely percepti- 
ble nod. I have never seen him since, but I 
would like to; the melon was unfit to eat. 

Then on and on, to Moro Mountain, where we 
had dinner at the stage ranch; then on and on 
through Runnels, which is a “local option” 
town, and water, in but limited quantities, is the 
only beverage obtainable. We stopped there 
only long enough to exchange mailbags at the 
Post Oftice, and on and still on till the day 
waned and the shadows lengthened beyond all 
control, when we forded the Colorado River and 
drew up on its southern bank at Old Bobo’s for 
supper. 

As a goal to be attained, as something to be 
looked forward to, this supper at Bobo’s had 
ranked next in importance to arrival at 
our journey’s end, and the edibles that 
would be forthcoming had formed an at- 
tractive subject for conjecture. Finally 
the field of viands had narrowed to the 
exclusion or the admission of fried chicken, and 
“Shall we or shall we not get fried chicken 
at Bobo’s?” was the question we had ardently 
debated for the last two hours. Now it was to 
be decided; in fact, already was, for we smelled 
the chicken frying. 

We all filed in through the eating room to the 
back of Bobo’s shanty, where we washed in atin 
basin and wiped our hands and faces upon the 
same towel. We are wiles from a railroad, miles 
from a town, W6 are out upon the bald prairie, 
where the cowardly cayote doth nightly howl 
and the envenomed rattlesnake breeds in num- 
bers surpassing the leaves of Vallambrosa. 
When you are in Rome you do as the Romans, 
and when you are in Texas yon will drink raw 
whisky out ofa tin cup at the barkeeper's re- 
quest without murmur. So in small things you 
neither murmur nor repine at incidents which 
under happier skies would seem hardships. 

Having performed our very imperfect ablu- 
tions we take seats around the festive board— 
board indeed, devoid of linen and supported 
upon two carpenters’ horses. On comes the 
fried chicken, the fricasseed chicken, the chicken 
in a dozen different forms. Bobo has evidently 
“spread” himself. But alas! the pest of all 
climates, and especially hot ones, the flies, come 
on also, to share our feast, sipping from 
the delicious morsels at our very lips. 
It is a fight for supremacy, with the 
odds in favor of the flies, when succor appears. 
Bobo makes his appearance, armed with a 
large, long tiapper, which—which is none other 
than our old and intimate friend, gentlemen, 
the common towel! Smartly Bobo walks up 
and down behind our row of chairs, switching 
the flies over and between our heads effect- 
ively, and ever and anon fetching some quest 
a stinging tick under the ear with his weapon. 
No one complains, however—we are all too 
thankful for his presence to do that—and mean- 
while Bobo enlivens the table with his uncouth 
chat. 

The meal is finished, the bills paid, and the 
flies may gorge upon the remnants of the feast. 
We are again rolling on our way, and your cor- 
respondent has climbed to the driver's seat, in 
place of the former occupant. Itis delightfully 
cool and pleasant now, the road is level and 
smooth as a floor just here, and the sun, sinking 
into the level prairie miles away on 
our right, looks many diameters larger 
than is his wont to the narrow-horizoned 
mountain-eurrounded Easterners. Jehu 18 
moved by the scene, and waving his long- 
lashed whip to embrace the entire horizon, says: 
“That is what you may calla fine view. Talk 
about your mountain scenery! Give me a coun- 
try like this, where a man can see a day’s jour- 
ney away on all sides of him.” Itis pleasant to 
look abroad and sniff the fresh breeze 
blowing free of ebstructing hills and 
mountains in our faces. The sun is 
down, and like a curtain darkness en- 
velops the scene; no lingering twilight after 
sunset here; the crepusculur zone is almost nil. 
But the stars come out, the crescent moon hangs 
half way up the heavens, and every moment of 
the ride becomes enjoyable. On we go tothe 
Willow Water Holes, where we take the last re- 
lay of horses, and then on again. Presently the 
lights of San Angelo, ‘the City of the Plains,” 
twinkle in view, and before midnight the jour- 
ney is done. 

RENT RE PR SE 

WIFE OF M. ROUVIER. 
From the London Figaro. 

Mme, Rouvier, wife of the retiring French 
Prime Minister—who some say will be in office 
again before long, if the republic lasts—is the 
daughter of a comparatively unknow sculptor of 
the name of Cadiot. Her childhood was passed 


in the atmosphere—the dubious atmosphere—of 
a Parisian studio, and at the age of 15 she left 
her father to take up her abode with the famous 
Abbé Constance. In 1850 she married him, and 
he was, of course, forthwith excommunicated 
and expelled from the priesthood. Her married 
life was far from being sutisfactory. and after an 
extremely checkered career her husband, the ex- 
Abbe, dying, she married in 1873 M. Rouvier. 
She is understoud to be exceedingly ambiticus, 
aud her ambition is shared by her son, who fills 
the post of private secretary to her husband. 


THE 


MRS. GROVER CLEVELAND AT 
HOME. 


E. G. Dunnell in the Epoch. 

When the historian of the future writes 
the histories of the ‘* Ladies of the White House” 
he will have a bright page for Mrs. Frances Fol- 
som Cleveland, the wife of the twenty-second 
President of the United States. Other Presi- 
dents have shared the honors of the Executive 
Mansion with wives whose personal attractive- 
néss, accomplishments, wit, and tact have com- 
manded admiration, but in not one of all the 
wives of Presidents have the whole people mani- 
fested more interest than they do in the present 
“Lady of the White House.” Martha Washing- 
ton was universally loved, and her memory is 
held in reverential atfection. Dorothy Madison 
is remembered in history as one of the brightest 
women of her time. The wives of the two 
Adamses left each a distinctimpress. Some of 
these early “first ladies” had shone in foreign 
courts. As wives, mothers, patriotic women, 
they had shared in the anxieties and vicissitudes 
of the revolutionary period, and the nation was 
andis proud of them. People know less about 
them now than they ought toknow. None can 
read of them without becoming more interested 
in their successor. None of them, it 1s safe to 
say now, as it will have to be said ip years to, 
come, more widely and generaily endeared her- 
self to the people of the United States than has 
the wife of President Cleveland. 

Mrs. Cleveland has been the “Lady of the 
White House” fora year andahalf. She capti- 
vated everybody who saw her at her wedding 
reception, when, with the President by her side, 
she stood on the spot in the Blue Room where 
they were married toreceive from diplomats 
and officers of the army and navy and civil 
service, and from many friends, wishes for her 
future happiness. Her youth, beauty, grace, 
animation, and unaffected cordiality were 
irresistible. ‘These attraetions have stood 
well the teat of time. Their possession 
has won steadily upon the affection of the coun- 
try. Every visitor to Washington acknowledges 
it, and it is the mest grievous disappointment to 
any visitor tobe obliged to go away without 


having atleast caught a glimpse of her. For 
their pleasure and satisfaction there is not one 
who would not be glad to exchange the chance 
of seeing all the other varied and attractive 
sights of the showy capital. 

But for Mrs. Cleveland to see and speak with 
everybody who would like to meet her and 
whom she might be glad to meet would be as 
impussible as it would be for the President per- 
sonally to receive and listen to the never-ending 
procession to the White House of American citi- 
zecs who desire to assert the american oiti- 
zen’s right to handle “his” President. If 
the President is careful of himself he is 
still more careful to protect his wife. 
So, except upon strictly formal occasions, 
during the few weeks between New Year’s Day 
aud Ash Wednesday, she is only “at home” to 
callers on two days in the week, and then only 
for an hour ata time and by appointment. In 
arranging the appointments for these calls the 
valuable services of Private Secretary Lamont 
are relied upon to restrict the callera to a rea- 
sonable number for the allotted time. 

Those who are fortunate enough to have the 
chance to meet Mrs. Cleveland at home are re- 
ceived by her in the Red Parlor, the most home- 
like of the apartments on the semi-public lower 
floor of the White House. She meets her guests 
with a charming welcome, unconstrained yet 
dignified. She talks treely and frankly 
about most subjects but politics. Touch 
politics, and ehe laughingly diverts the 
conversation to books, or people, or per- 
haps to the drama, for she confesses 
to a liking for the theatre so strong that she is 
sure she must curb it. She has also a great fond- 
ness for the opera. If she knows how to be sar- 
castic she does not show it. She is not critical. 
With much of the tact of Dorothy Madison she 
evidently prefers to make friends rather than 
enemies for her. husband and herself. So she 
seeks to win, not to provoke. While she ad- 
dresses you you are the person in whom she is 
most interested. 

Mrs. Cleveland likes the White House. She has 
never joined in the chorus of detraction of the 
building that 1t was once regarded as proper to 
raise whenever it was mentioned. She is inter- 
ested in its history,in the fact that Martha 
Washington, who never lived in it, saw its 
foundations rising while her husband was yet 
President. When she refers to the some- 
what limited privacy that she enjoys, 
Mrs. Clevelana recalls Mrs. Abigail Adams’s 
written amazement, on her arrival at 
the house, when it was to be occupied 
for the first time, to find upon what “a grand 
and superb scale” it was constructed, her reflec- 
tion that it would require “about 30 servants 
to keep the apartments in proper orcer,” and 
her fear that to light ‘‘the great castle’ would 
alone be “‘a great tax.” 

But Mrs. Cleveland does not have much of 
‘“*the great castle” to herself, nor are 30servants 
—— to keep itin order. She hasa boudoir 
and four or five other rooms on the second floor 


for her own use and for the. bestowal of guests. * 


Her boudoir opens upon afcentral corridor, com- 
fortably furnished for and used asa family sit- 
ting room. There are some good paint- 
ings of American scenery by American 
artists on the walls, a portrait of the 
President, some  bric-a-brac, a pervading 
air of homelikeness, and occasionally, in 
the evening, a little good tobacco smoke from 
the President’s after-dinner cigar. All the bed- 
chambers open upon this corridor sitting room. 
The afternoon sun enters it through a semi- 
circular window filled with stained glass and 
screened with growing plants. In Summer the 
fragrance from the conservatory just below 
ascends through this window to fill\the house. 

An early riser, like the President, his wife is 
also, like her husband, busy during the day. Sie 
does not assume the management of the house 
beyond such occasional supervision as may be 
necessary to maintain order and regularity. 
The morning brings to hera volume of letters 
that has been constantly growing. A thought- 
less writer in an otherwise friendly para- 
graph wrote a while ago that Mrs. Cleveland 

ersonally responded to all letters received 

3 her. An avalanche followed. She haa 
been receiving more letters than she could 
answer. Now there were more than she could 
take time to open; mest of them contained re- 
queats for scraps of her wedding dress. Dis- 
tressed women, anxious to save a homestead, 
wrote for loans of $5,000 to $10,000 to * save 
the old place.” One woman wrote to ask for a 
specified number of yards of velvet, that was to 
be Mazarine blue in color, and in addition she 
wished to have enough material for a wrap. Of 
applications for autographs and photographs 
there is no end. 

To attempt to answer ail these letters would 
be out of the question. To read them all is un- 
necessary. It Mrs. Cleveland undertook to re- 
spond favorably to all who write to her she 
would keep a stenographer and a photographer 
constantly at work, she would graduaily rob 
herself of her wardrobe, and she would bank- 
rupt the Presiaent. So alarge part ef the cor- 
respondence is turved over to one of the execu- 
tive clerks to be answered with a printed form 
signed by Col. Lamont, Mrs. Cleveland personal- 
ly responding only to letters from her personal 
friends. 

For many months after her marriage Mrs, 
Cleveland did not venture out of the White 
House grounds except to ride. The eager curi- 
osity of everbody to see her drew crowds even 
to her church door. When she went shopping 
she passed from her carriage to a shop door be- 
tween two lines of scrutinizing eyes. For the 
freedom of the thing she walked, avoiding the 
thoroughfare, taking with her Mre. Lamont or 
oue of her visiting friends, and latterly a great 
brown-and-white St. Bernard, presented to her 
by New-York friends and called Kay 
for its givers. Recently Mrs. Cleveland 
has tried to ‘“sbop” on the ave 
nue without a carriage. She and Mrs. 
Lamont got along famously for a day or two, 
surprised and delighted to escape general recog- 
nition in their neat walking dresses and small 
bonnets. The shop clerks spoiled everything, 
for as sdon as they learned that Mrs. Cleveland 
might be looked for, and she appeared, the word 
went abroad, all other business was suspended, 
and all the people in the establishment cave 
themselves up te learning what the President’s 
wife was buying. , 

The afternoon is short at the White House, and 
the time is well occupied. If Mrs. Cleveland 
has opportunity she reads. Kina friends, au- 
thors who wish to have her see their books, and 
publishers] send her new volumes. She gets 
from three to tive 2 day. In her ambition to 
know something about each of them she finds 
that she is becoming spoiled as areader. She 
reads some light literature, but she does not, as 
ene writer has said, read * Ouida.” She also tinds 
time to read something in the newspapers, to 
acan @ Magazine or two, and to enjoy the kpoch, 
For study she has no time, much to her regret, 
for she finds that her German is slipping away 
from her, and that she can make no headway 
with her French. 

She gives a little time each day to her pets— 
for she has others besides Kay, the St. Ber- 
nard. Hector, the French poodle, famous as 
the subject of newspaper paragraphs, does not 
interest her as does the newly-arrived and nobler 
dog. A canary, a pretty Angora cat, and a par- 
rot have learned to expect her caresses and at- 
tentions. And at Oak View, now closed for the 
Winter, she has a shapely little Alderney heifer, 
the gift of Mr. Childs, and when the President 
drives in the afternoon she usually accompantes 
him to their country home and finds opportunity 
to cultivate the acquaintance of the pretty creat- 
ure. 

Outof the season of formal receptions and 
dinners at the White House, the after-dinner 
hours aro usually quiet and restful.to Mrs. 
Cleveland. There is seldom a day that the Pres- 
ident does not have a guest or two to dine with 
him. The wives of Cabinet officers frequently 
call later, with or without their husbands, for 
they are like members of the White House fam- 
ily. An occasional theatre party, in which the 
President joins, varies this programme. 

By and by, when other generations shall come 
to lovk at the portraits of Mra. ‘Tyler, Mrs. 
Polk, and Mrs. Hayes, and to talk of the wives 
of other Presidents, they will dwell with pecul- 
lar interest upon the details of the life of Mrs. 


| Cleveland, here merely sketched, and to speak 


of her as the youngest of women to oceu 

place. They may see her portrait, too, bart 
will migs the gleam of the eye, the animated eO 
welcoming smile, the indescribable cordiality of 
Manner that make her fascinating, and which 


no camera or brush can be 
ly transmit. expected to faithfuls 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 20, 1887, 
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NEWS FROM PANAMA, 


CHOLERA ALARM FROM CHILI~ANAKCH- 
ISTS ON THE ISTHMUS. 

PANAMA, Dec. 18.—The Isthmus has had 
a few experiences in the past week or so which 
might lead one to believe that lrish and Anarch- 
ist principles and practices aré being copied 
here. The first took place in Christophe Colun 
on the 7th inst, when an eviction was forcibly 
attempted by the canal people. The “Jacob 
Enterprise” occupies one of the cottages set 
apart in this canal town by the gen- 
eral division of the canal company for 
the use of contractors, and there heing 
some misunderstanding and bad _ feeling, 
an unreasonable order to vacate the cottage was 
given, but not complied with. Whereupon M. 
Blynn, with direet instructions from MM. Noail- 
hac-Ploch, the Director-General ad interim, pro- 
ceeded with canal carts and hands to remove 
the furniture. Mr. Bess, the representative of 
the“ Jacob Enterprise,” forcibly resisted this 
attempt, and finally appealed to the civil 
authorities for protection. The Prefect of Colon 
sent a squad of policemen to Mr. Ross’s assist- 
ance, but M. Blynn, supported by the constables 
of the canal company, violently opposed their 
interference. Lhe Prefect was communicated 
with for further orders, and he dispatched a re- 
inforcement of 30 armed policemen with in- 
structions to put an end to the affair. M. Biynn 
again attempted resistance, with the result that 
he, the chef de section, and M. Chapes, the chief 
of the canal constabulary force, with several 
constables, were arrested and marched to the 
calaboose as prisoners. The affair created a big 
stirin Colon. M. Noailhac-Pioch was severely 
criticised generally and in the local sheets for 
his attempted assumption @f dictatorial powers, 
one of which sheets, the Isthmus, was eape- 
cially acrimonious. 

The second event was of the dynamite kind, 
and consisted of an attempt to demolish the 
manufactory of opium in this city and blow the 
otticial Chinese interpreter out of existence. It 
is supposed that disappointed Chinamen were at’ 
the bottom of the outrage, for Dr. Antonio 
Susto, the interpreter, is a peaceable man, and 
has only lately been the object of hatred by any 
one. He has recently had some unpleasantness 
with some Celestials because the opium monop- 
oly was secured by Yip Can Hing this year 
agaip, and the reason was deciared to be 
that the interpreter acted in an interested and 
highly partial manner for Yin Can Hing. Dr. 
Susto occupied rooms, with his wife and child, 


{ on the ground floor of the opium factory, and 


the charge of dynamite was placed uuder his 
bedroom floor aud as near as it was possible to 
get under his bed. About 3:30 in the morning 
of the 10th the occupants of the room were 
startled out of sicep by the explosion and found 
themselves on the floor variously bruised and 
covered with pieces of the wrecked furniture. 
Hardly an articlein the room was left standin 
or entire; the flooring was torn up, partitions 
knocked down, and broken crockery was seat- 
tered everywhere. The only wonder is that the 
doctor and family escaped with their lives. 
Yip Can Hing has offered $2,000 for the convic- 
tion of the culprit or culprits, and the authorities 
are also busying themselves to bring the guilty 
parties to justice. It is also reported that the 
sum of $1,000 has been offered for the lives of 
Yip Can Hing and the interpreters. 

There was a characteristic interruption of 
traffic on the Panama Railroad last week which 
goes to show what the canal will have to expect 
atunprepared moments. It occurred at Cucara- 
chain the shape ofa landslide, which is some- 
what out of the ordinary way of landslides 
that occur more or less in hilly countries. The 
Star and Herald, reporting the event, says: 
“These slides are much more common ip 
the tropics, where, during the rainy 
season, the earth sucks up every drop of 
water it can hold until finally its power of ad- 
hering to the lower rocky strata gives way, and 
it finally comes down with a ruab, o ually 

‘crawls’ down hill, as the mass has been doing 
at Cucaracha during the past few days. The 
manner in which this ‘slide’ has behaved and 
its slow rate of progression are undoubtedly due 
to the fact that the superincumbent mass now 
in motion fills a series of ravines and coversa 
jagged surface, which offers good and effective 
resistance to the many thousands of tons which 
are now in motion sliding down as a mud 
avalanche. It is due to this fact that 
traffic has not been entirely suspend: 
ed, and that passengers, their  bag- 
gage and mails, go through, with temporany ob- 
alruction it is true, as packages have to bé car- 
ried by hand acruss the break, but cargoes are 
of course delayed, and will not be moved forward 
from either side until a cut has been made 
through the slide and a new track has been Jaid. 
It is quite probable that as the work in this cut 
proceeds the water will find an outlet, and th 
the thousands of tons of mud and rocks wi 
again férm a solid mass, and on acquiring con- 
sistency cease to creep down bill in the manner 
they have been doing at the rate of some seven — 
inches per hour.” i 

The cholera in Chili shows no signs of abate-_ 

“ment, and is proved to beot a very virulent 
type. Dr. Matto, commissioned by the Peruvian 
Government to go to Chiliand watch the prog- 
ress of the epidemic, reported to his Government 
on the 27tn ultimo that there were 70 cases at 
Santiago, 1 at Talca, 16 at Chillan, 6 in the 
lazaretto at Valparaiso, and 19 burials in the 
cholera cemetery, but whether the last figure 
represents the mortality of the day or since the 
epidemic appeared is apparently left tc 
conjecture. The health authorities of this port 
have already commenced to put in force their 
quarantine measures against vessels from in- 
fested ports, while all the coast towns are taking 
like measures to keep out the dreaded disease. 
These necessary restrictions to commerce will 
have the tendency of sending up the price of 
flour especially, for which article the south coast 
is largely dependent on Chili. Peru has es: 
pecially bestirred herself in the matter. The 
Siar and Heraid correspondent at Lima fur- 
bished that journal, under date of Nov. 26, with 
the following facts in reference to this matter: 

“Work is being actively pushed on the frame of 
the building to be erected at the Islandof San 
Lorenzo, in Callao Bay, to serve as a lazarette should 
the unfortunate necessity occur. The materials are 
supplied by the Government, and are taken from 
some officers at Ancon, and the laborers are under 
the supervision of the Board of Health. It is not in- 
tended to construct an elaberate hospital, the 
climate and tue nature of the spot selected not call- 
ing for any special defense from cold or rain, but it 
will be as complete as possible, with compartments 
separated for invalids in the different stages of the 
disease, and will be properly equipped with all the 
necessary. appurtenances, and placed under the 
charge of capable physicians. Thestar and Herald was 
inforined by last steamer of the order issued by the 
Government that ali steamers proceeding from Chili 
must undergo a quarantine of observation for the 
period of five days at Ilo, which is the first Peruvian 
port to be touched at. Pacocha has also been desig: 
nated, but no-vessels will be allowed to pass north 
of Mollende without proper examination. Dr. 
Matto, a Lima physician of repute, has been sent by 
the Government to Chili, whence he will com. 

municate daily with the authorities here regarding 
the spread of the disease and the measures taken 
there to arrest it. The last reports from Santiago 
are alarming, there being upward of 100 patients in 
the hospital, and the death rate is very con. 
siderable. Yet we are informed that such 
is the confidence felt in the power ta 
successfully * combat. the plague that no 
general uneasiness was manifested. No cases had 
appeared at Valparaiso, but at Chilian and other 
cities in the South of Chili many were reported, and 
the percentage of mortality severe. It will be re. 
membered that during the ravage of the cholera in 
Chili in the beginning of this year it steadily spread 
to the southward, aud although constant communica, 
tion was held between Valparaiso and the northern 

orts u0 cases were noted at the latter, not even at 

oquimbo, where many ships were lying, and where 
danger was anticipated. This recollection is 
somewhat of a relief to people here, but the 
track of the epidemic in other countries and at 
all seasons, cannot be mathematically laid 
down. Sailing ships from Chili to Cailao will un- 
dergqa serupulous quarantine. One vessel, laden 
with Wheat, arrived from Taleahuano a few days 
since, and was admitted to free pratique after 
careful observation. The municipality at Lima is 
taking the necessary steps for the sanitation of the 
city, and has requested from the millers a statement 
of the amouut of wheat and flour on hand, seas te 
provide for a supply from other quarters should the 
oustomary importation from Chili be interrupted or 
wholly suspended.” 
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THE SONG OF THESNOWFLAKE. 


Like a cloud upon a mountain, 
Like a bubble on a fountain, 
Tam seen and pass aw:y as in a dream, 
For the wild wind drives me ever, 
Over land, and sea, and river, 
Til the sunsbino shall dissolve me in its beam, 
Tam swept on the wings of the storm, 
And I rush ‘twixt the earth and the sky, 
The earth that seems shapeless in form, 
And the moon that is clouded on high; 
Trush o’er the ocean’s dark waste, 
And the white spray leaps upward to me, 
Vili I fee) in its kiss as we mingle, the taste 
Of the salt of the boisterous sea. 


I pass o’er a ehip, 
And I hover and dip, 
*Midst the masts, and tho sails, and the shrouds, 
But the wind, with a whirl, 
- Makes me eddy and cur}, 
And bears me once iors to the clouds, 


From the place of my birth, 
Iswoop downward to certn, 
Tam borne o’er the plain and the hill, 
And I long for my rest, 
In the ground’s snow-clad breast, 
Ora home in the stream or the riJl. 
-Temple Bar. E. FE, PELLEW, 


—— 
BEFORE HE RAIN. 


The blackcaps pipe among the reeds, 
And there'll be rain to follow; 
There is a murmur as of wind 
In every coign and hollow; 
The wrens do chatter of their fears 
While swinging on the barley ears. 


Come, hurry, while there yet is time, 
Pull up thy scariet bonnet. 

Now, sweetheart, as my love is thine, 
There is a drop upon it. 

So trip it ere the storm-hag weird 

Doth pluck the bar.ey by ths beard. 


Lo! not a whit too soon we’re housed; 
The storm-witch yells above us; 
The branches rapping on the panes 
Seem not in truth to love us. 
And look where through wie clover bush 
The nimble-footedrain doth rush ! 
Harper's Magazine. AMELIE RIVES. 


a. . 
WHO WERE THEY? 
A Maltese Apparition. 


BY THE MARQUESS OF LORNE, 

Tt is an old story, but one that puzzles me 
yet. 

We had enjoyed our stay at Corfu. The 
regiment was strong, and the men had com- 
paratively few guards to mount. We had 
been healthy and happy, and had been thor- 
oughly refreshed after a tedious service in 
India. We were stationed at Corfu long 
enough to allow us thoroughly to enjoy the 
woodcock shooting on the mainland. We 
officers had explored every part of the shores 
of Albania, and, in little cutter boats hired 
for a fortnight or three weeks, had sailed 
from creek to ereek in the bright sunshine 
of the Adriatic Winter, landing when and 
where we chose, filling our bags with game, 
sometimes shooting a wild boar, and had 
penetrated during our excursions as far as 
Janina, and southward as far as the Gulf of 
Corinth. What delicious quarters those of 
Corfu were in the old days, before there was 
even a suspicion that England would part 
with that lovely island fortress, where, un- 
embarrassed by any considerations except 
those bearing on the welfare of her garri- 
sons, she was mistress of those fair blue 
seas, studded with islands whose beauty 
seemed a dream! Except for the occasional 
processions when poor St. Spiridion’s bones 
were carried in state round the square, and 
other bright fesias that gave fresh color and 
variety to the gorgeous landscape, we 
hardly felt the presence of a foreign ele- 
ment among us. The inns were kept 
as well as our hotels at home. Sport- 
ing prints hung on the parlor walls.. The 
English tongue was everywhere heard in 
kitchen, passage, and dining room. Red 
uniforms shone along the rampart summits 
of the grand Venetian fortifications, Merry 
English girls scampered off with the riding 
parties that, freed from military trappings, 
made the olive woods ring with happy Eng- 
lish laughter, as champagne fizzed and jokes 
and jollity rang through the dappled sun- 
shine, causing the rose hedges and the 
gleaming quiet sea and the distant mount- 
ains beyond to look all the lovelier. Ah, it 
was a happy time, and the change to Malta 
was murmured over. But the Horse Guards 
at home had decreed it, and there came the 
tiresome packings and arrangements to dis- 
pose to newcomers of goods and gear, and 
speculations as to what quarters we should 
have at Valetta, which was a place already 
well known to the seniors in the regiment. 
All good things come to an end, and our oc- 
cupation of Corfu did not long precede the 
total abandomment of the Jonian Islands, 
the “flowers of the Levant.” Had we known 
it we should have esteemed ourselves fortu- 
nate to have been among those who had en- 
joyed something of an experience which 
was soon to be no more.a portion of the lot 
of the British soldier. It seemed doubly 
hard that the change should be ordained 

for us just as the hot weather was coming 
on. The comparative cool of the funnel- 
shaped Adriatic, where there is usually 
some breeze or air from the neighboring 
highlands, and shade for the head and rest 
for the eye in the green luxuriance of olive 
and cypress, was to be exchanged for the 
glare and dust of Malta. But the troop- 
ship awaited usand we were off. For me 
the move only meant less sport in shooting, 
for Llooked forward to the larger garrison 
of Malta as affording, at all events, more 
social variety and more ladies’ society, and 
I hoped that we should not be long there. 
Anyway, toa young subaltern, as I was in 
those days, change for change’s sake is not 
unwelcome. And during the short voyage 
past Zante and Tarentum and Sicily, the 


talk was of the set-off to the Malta Sum- 
mer heat. The old buildings gave, they 
said, security for a certain coolness. They 
were so large, the walls so thick, a whole 
Corfu house could easily be placed inside a 
pubaltern’s room. The mess hall was usnal- 
ly larger than a Maltese farm. Besides, 
there was always some shooting to be got in 
Sicily during Autumn and Spring. 

As usual the sea round about the great 
fortress tossed and tumbled; and many of 
us were in a worse temper than ever as we 
sighted the low shores of barren-looking 
rock, and finally passed into the narrow 
harbor—a long inlet with yellow stone forts 
and buildings crowding and jostling each 
other to the water’s edge, where stately two 
and three deckers lay at anchor. The crews 
were joyfully preparing for their Summer 
voyage, and were to leave for a good three 
months the glare of the picturesque but 
sultry inlet. ‘*There’s St. Angelo, and 
there’s St. Elmo,” and we looked on the 
high bastions which had been built tierover 
tier on the site of the ancient forts that had 
crumbled under the Turkish fire of old, 
while the gallant Knights had repelled as- 
sault after assault, losing, alas! their hun- 
dreds, but slaying janissaries and Turks by 
the thonsand. Well may the Maltese be 
proud of the part taken by them in those 
desperate conflicts. And very proud they 
are, a8 I found out after ashort time. Yet 
it has been their fate to make little of their 
own history. This is not their fault. It 
is because of the smallness of their number. 
They have always shared in the thunder- 
storms of strife which have swept over 
them. And how many these have been, and 
what successive floods have renewed and 
altered their blood! If a mixture of the 
strain can improve a race, the Maltese have 
every right to be a strong people. If their 
territory were large, and their num- 
bers great, they would prove a_ fac- 
tor in European affairs. As it is, they 
have to be reckoned with by the masters of 
the island, for few could atford a garrison 
strong enough to leave their possible action 
out of caleulation in the event of an inva- 
sion. This was found out from painful ex- 
perience by the French; and of allthe old 
Invaders, the Saracens alone could atford to 
take no heed of it, because they took care 
iinmediately to kill all the mem among the 
conquered who could beararms. The result 
Was quieting and curious. In relating the 
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mysterious circumstance that occurred to 
me, I have been reminded of tho long reign 
of the Saracens, and of the Eastern char- 
acter of the habits of some of the Maltese, 
but such reminders only make the strange- 
ness of the enouipence more marked. There 
isno connection between the present Maltese 
and the present Arabs. An Arabian dia- 
lect became universally spoken long ago 
in Malta. Places are called El So-and-so. 
There is a general Arabic sound of dg, and 
the chants of the peasantry in the fields and 
carals or villages have thoroughly the 
African swing and sound. The religion is 
Roman Catholic, and itis held with East- 
ern tenacity, and the women are in some 
families kept much to themselves. These 
are the only traces of the long domination 
of the North Africans. The traditions 
poiat to the sumptuousness and luxury that 
followed their dominion. 

Just as in Roman days Malta was full of 
riches and comfort, so in the centuries after 
that awful massacre which swept away so 
many of the men, and when the women had 
become the mothers of Saracen boys, and 
the character of the people had wholly 
changed—then again the Maltese rev- 
eled in sensuous and pompous life. 
But it was as though the soft air 
of the island possessed qualities not found 
elsewhere. Capua hada delicious climate, 
and enervated all who dwelt there. With a 
sky as clear, the sea air of Malta, while it 
inclined to ease, yet kept alive the vigor 
which was so frequently illustrated by its 
inhabitants. Often involved in war, the 
successive conquests proved at once the 
envy excited by the fortunate situation of 
the country, and the ability of its inhab- 
itants to defend it. The tales of warlike 
deeds are mingled with the glamour of the 
life led by the wealthy Saracens, and have 
agreeably varied the legends of the place. 

I delighted to dive into the old stories, to 
visit the massive rains of the temples built 
long before history had_ described the 
successive conquests. and to imagine 
the mystic Phenician rites, when on the 
stone altars intheovalinclosures, built with 
gigantic blocks, bloody sacrifices were of- 
fered to the great Seven, the old gods, who 
demanded at recurring seasons 2 human 
offering. I loved to linger in the grand hall 
to which, in later days, each knight gave 
up on his death the treasures he had col- 
lected. There I found food for my imagina- 
tion, and could in some measure give form 
and substance to the narratives of the 
chroniclers who had many queer things to 
tell of the men and women who bad dwelt 
where the writers stood to defend the Chris- 
tian world against the advance of the in- 
fidel. In these pursuits, and in looking up 
the remains of a still older state of things 
which man knew not, when elephants only 
as big as donkeys and big hippopotami 
were dwellers here, I passed the Summer 
agreeably enough. My men disliked the 
place, but I found that the more I got ex- 
ercise for them and encouraged them to 
boat and play cricket the less the heat and 
Mediterranean fever told on them. Much 
more time was in this way spent in looking 
after them than is usual in regimental life. 
But the more work I had the better I 
felt, and whatever the cause of the apvear- 
ance I am about to relate, it certainly could 
not be traced to any ill healthinme. The 
sirocco winds are always trying. Men as- 
cribe every evil under the sun to them. 
*“ Hot coppers,” sore throat, gout, bad di- 
estion, all come, peers ¢ to some people, 
rom the sirocco. Certainly in October we 
had enough of this south wind. The ladies 
complained they could not get their hair to 
do anything but hang in long wet wisps. 
Lassitude was general, and even I felt it to 
be an exertion to go to shoot quail or pur- 
sue my investigations in caves or among the 
rare gardens, where the birds, flying from 
the cold of Northern Europe, were begin- 
ning to arrive in large numbers. One after- 
noon, when the haze and damp had cleared 
and the heat become less, and a_ fine evenin 
seemed to be promised by arising glass, 
drove out to visit some friends who lived in 
avilla about two miles away from the 
capital. ‘ 

Jumping into one of theopen-sided cabs, I 


-was driven by a shockheaded Maltese ata 


rattling pace. The active pony in the shafts 
seemed totake no account of the heat, 
which had been great during theday. A 
bright: moon shone down on the square in 
front of the fine palace where the Grand 
Masters of the Order of St. John held high 
state in olden days. Fine fellows were 
those knights, ready at a moment to sail 
and smite the Turk; and in the big palace 
are the arms they used, ranged helm and 
halbert, breast and back pieces, sword and 
pike, in trophied glory on the walls; and 
their battles are on the canvases, which 
still show the desperate rally—the 
struggles often fought out galley 
against galley, ship against mae ee 
the death-grip in the breach. There 
are the turbaned leaders; there are the 


‘janissaries, the famous guard of the Moslem 


Sultans, with tall Persianlike hats, bearing 
a metal rod running up from the forehead 
to carry the plume. that shook above the 
warlike headgear, whose ornamental dra- 
pery descended from the crest and fell ina 
square-cut cloth on the shoulder; there are 
the knights lining the ramparts, and with 
sword and white cross-shield, hurling back 
the storming columns. 

As I passed the piazza the moon showed a 
Highland sentry, a private of oneof thethree 
regiments of his countrymen forming part 
ot the garrison. There were many people 
in the streets—soldiers in red, Maltese wom- 
en, with their strange black silk capes, cov- 
ering head and bust; sailors, and sturdy 
barefooted natives. But my mind was wan- 
dering from these to look with admiration 
on the fine stone-balconied buildings which 
rose on either side of the narrow main street, 
their high-arched entrances in deep shadow, 
while within a brightly-lit courtyard with 
handsome colonnades, showed for a moment 
asI passed. Often over these grand edifices 
the armorial bearings of a division of the 
gront Order of Christian Chivalry, whose 

ome it had been, stood out above the en- 
trance in high and effectively-carved relief. 
We rattled on, and came quickly to the 
rock-cut fortifications that guard the city. 
Generations of galley slaves had toiled at 
these great ditches and massive embrasured 
walls. Rampart after rampart fled by me 
asthe little horse cantered down the de- 
clivity toward the head of the har- 
bor, whose narrow waters gleamed on 
my left; and I saw the country be- 
fore me, treeless, gray, and studded with 
flat-topped houses clustered in villages 
around the churches—every one of which 
was imperfect, in the eyes of the natives, 
unless it had a lumpy dome on its back and 
two towers atitsend. Malta had for me an 
attraction which I found it failed to exer- 
cise over most ofmy comrades. I was never 
weary ofits blue seas and rocky ledges. 
The spirits of the past, the phantoms of the 
heroic conquerors who had successively 
made it their ocean home, were ever with 
me. WhenI reached the house at which I 
was to dine the conversation turned from 
the socialincidents of the garrison life to 
the tedium of the place, and joy was ex- 
pressed by some of those present at the 
speedy prospect of a move to India—for our 
regiments were often on the move, and the 
big troop ships were always embarking and 
disembarking the battalions which were 
bound either for home service or for a spell 
of work in our great empire in the East. It 
was always with surprise that I was heard 
to say that there was sufficient variety at 
Malta. I had little reason to suppose that 
any special experience would soon justify 
my words. " : : 

The talk of the tedium of garrison life 
in this Mediterranean station had led to 
many sighs for home, and the last news 
from England was discussed. One or two 
of the ladies anticipated a return before 
their husbands, and ‘‘there’s no place like 
home” was the burden of all they said. 
What was there in life so agreeable as coun- 
try-house visiting in the old country? 
Where could one find such variety of occu- 

ation and society as in London? Oh, 
for the exciting days of fox-hunting 
in the hard, gray Winters, with just 
cold enough to brace the nerves, 
and yet not enough to make the ground 
too hard for the chase! And then the 
happy evenings, when the men are not too 
tired to talk or dance, and the awe of pass- 
ing to one’s bedroom at night through some 
passage said to be haunted in some big 
house where cavaliers and roundheads had 
alternately caroused, or where good Queen 
Bess had rested on one of her ‘‘ progresses!” 

**Did you ever see a ghost?” asked one 
lady of another. 

“Yes, 1 believe I have,” she replied, and 
we all listened. 

**T wesin a room at the corner of a house 
when | was about seventeen, and my sister 
slept in a smaller apartment beyond, to 
which there was access only through mine. 
Ihad gone to sleep. There was a bright fire 
burning. I felt my shoulder pushed as 
though some one were trying to awake me. 
Too drowsy tomove, I paid no attention, and 
then the hand that liad shaken me by the 
shoulder shook me again, and deseending 
my body, pushed me in the same manner 
quickly, urgently, repeatedly, even to my 
teet. looked up at last, and saw a tall, 
well-dressed woman, evidently of good 


breeding, with handsome, melancholy feat- 
ures, dark hair, with a cap on her head, 
looking down on me. I saw that in her 
hand she held a letter with a deep blac 
border. Her eyes soon rested on this letter, 
and she said nothing tome. I never dreamed 
of a ghost. I never thought that this lady 
was a ghost. I felt no fear, and took it at 
once for granted that it was some one sent 
to give meamessage. ‘Yes; what is it?’ 
I said. ‘What is it—what do you want? 
Still no sound, and the lady’s face looked 
sadder than ever. Thoroughly roused now, 
I sat half up in bed, und saw every detail of 
her well-fitting black dress, her fine fig- 
ure, and the white and gray cap that be- 
came her so well. ‘Have you a message 
for me? What do you want?’ 1 now said 
in rising and agitated tones. The eyes 
turned to me with a melancholy look. 
Frightened, I called out to my sister in the 
adjoining room, the short passage t> which 
was veiled by a green baize curtain, ‘ Mary, 
Mary! come here! I heard her reply and 
the movement of her rising. The tigure 
above me fixed on me a look of the most in- 
tense reproach and retired from’ my bedside 
backward, raising her hand with the palm 
toward me over her shoulder with a sway- 
ing, beckoning motion, difficult to describe, 
and was soon at the curtain, and then she 
seemed to me to go behind it into the little 
passage. At the same time, as it seemed to 
me, my sister’s face appeared, and she pushed 
back the curtam as she looked in, anxious 
probably at the tones of my voice, and asked 
what it was that made me call. I half 
shouted, ‘Didn’t you see that woman? 
Didn’t she pass you? Who wasit?’ She 
had seen nothing, and there is no explana- 
tion of the mystery. Nothing has hap- 
pened since that can elucidate it.” 

Others of the party had similar stories, 
and the incredulous among ws were smil- 
ing at the fancies narrated. One of the gen- 
tlemen said: ‘* Well, although I don’t think 
we have evidence enough to make us be- 
lieve in ghosts, yet we must reject all 
human testimony if we cast aside the evi- 
dence of apparitions just at the moment of 
and before death. The dying certainly 
have the power of showing themselves, as 
if to say good-bye. The number of instances 
are quite overwhelming.” 

“TI quite agree with you,” said an old 
Colonel, who was certainly the last man 
inthe world to have morbid ideas. He 
had been, as he now was, in perfect health 
all his life, and the days which were 
not taken up by military duty had 
always, wherever possible, been devoted to 
tield sports. A noted shot, his exploits with 
tigers and big game of all kinds were no- 
torious. No one had ever suspected him of 
any weakness, mental or physical. So, 
when he expressed himself with such cer- 
tainty there was a silence, and it was 
broken by his voice when he continued: 
“The odd thing is that it isn’t only to those 
they care about that they show themselves. 
They may beseen when dying by others. and 
they don’t appear.to be dying. Not a bit of 
it. They look asif they were all right, but 
they don’t speak. That’s the funny thing 
about’em. Vill give you a personal experi- 
ence. My father had a place in Scot- 
land where a modern house had been 
built at a short distance from our 
old castle. When a young man, just be- 
fore I joined the army, I used a shed 
which had been built in a cornerof the old 
castleyard, against the inside of one of the 
walls of the keep as a workshop. One 
Autumn evening I had been working there, 
I went out from my workshop to go home to 
dress for dinner. usk was just beginning. 
I passed out of the court, and on the out- 
side of one of the angles of the great wall I 
saw three men, all fishermen, who lived in 
the village close at hand. They were lean- 
ing against the wall, Lounging, as though 
idling afteria day’s work. Il passed close to 
them, and saw them as distinctly as I see 
you. Two hadtheir arms crossed on their 
chests, and the third had his hands in his 
pockets. They appeared to be simply enjoy- 
ing the evening air. I said ‘ good evening’ 
to them, mentioning the name of one or two. 
They did not answer, and I went on think- 
ing of nothing but that it was time 
to get back, and perhaps momentarily 
wondering that their usual good manners 
had forsaken them in not replying to my 
greeting. The tollowing day news came 
that these very men had been drowned the 
night before miles away from the spot on 
which I will take my dying oath I saw 
them.” ‘ 

The ladies still insisted that their faith 
went further, and that they believed in 
good real dead ghosts, but most of us shook 
our heads; and I especially remember to 
have chaffed one who was a good Roman 
Catholic, and asked her if she thought that 
they were allowed out on leave from duty 
in another world, and suggested that per- 
haps, just as the Maltese season of Lent was 
broken into by a series of festas, during 
which everybody rejoiced to celebrate a 
saint’s day with gun-liring and music, so 
the durance vile of the ghosts might be 
made easier forthem by an occasionalouting, 
when they could play what pranks they 
chose! 

We broke up rather late, and finding that 
an acquaintance of mine in a line battalion 
preferred a walk homeward to driving, we 
set out together on our return to Valetta, 
smoking and ‘‘ taking it easy” as we trod 
the smooth white road. I never saw a finer 
night. The stars and moon made the land- 
scape almost as easily seen as in the day 
time. The compact masses of flat-topped 
houses stood out with square shadows like 
children’s wooden bricks set on end. The 
terraced slopes by the waysides looked 
doubly gray, except where dwarf live oaks 
spotted the surface of the land. Hardly a 
dog barked as the echoes of our tread 
sounded in the narrow streets of the solid 
little towns, whose ‘only open space was in 
front of the elaborately-ornamented and 
pretentious churches. All was silent. The 
inhabitants were all asleep, resting after 
the easy toil of their thrifty day. We 
approached the shallow valley leading to 
the harbor, and saw before us the only 
little plain in the island—a place where 
cricket matches and horse races came off, 
and where the parades of the garrison were 
held. Situated on one of the neighboring 
slopes there is an old cemetery. Here there 
were lines of cypress and shrubs, which 
made asmall oasis that loomed dark green 
near our wayside. Just as we were leaving 
this behind us we saw before us on the road 
two draped figures. The road was straight 
at this point, and there were walls on each 
side. I had not seen the figures, which 
were evidently those of two women, come 
out from any door or gate. Indeed there 
was no door visible by which they could 
have entered the highway. AsIsaw them 
just in front of us a momentary wonder 
came over me as to why we had not 
seen them before. They must have been 
ahead of us since the last turn in the road. 
But I had not remarked them, nor had my 
companion. Yet we were not so engrossed 
in any conversation that it was easy to un- 
derstand why we had not observed them. 
We walked quicker than they, and soon 
came up with them, and then we both 
saw that they were consulting together, 
and pausing at intervals to look around 
them. A peculiarity has struck me since. 
It is the only one that I can now remember, 
and yet I did not notice it at the time as 
odd. They did not wear the Maltese 
women’s black silk cape over their heads.* 
I probably took /it for granted that they 
were English, or at all events strangers. 
And yet it was unusual to meet any of our 
countrywomen or any tourist at such a 
very late hour and so far from the city. I 
may have supposed that they, like our- 
selves, were returning from some party, 
and that the coolness of the night 
and its beauty had tempted them, 
as it had tempted us, to saunter home on 
foot. We walked past them, taking only a 
quick survey. A gray veil-like arrangement 
about their head was muffled loosely around 
the lower part of the face, and we saw little 
but two pair of dark eyes. We had hardly 
gone a tew paces beyond them when we 
heard the word ‘ Inglismen” pronounced 
loud enough to. be a call to us. We looked 
round and saw that they desired to speak 
with us, and, nothing loth, we smiled at 
each other and halted, and then returned to 
them bowing, for they seemed to be ladies. 
They came up to us at once and said in fair 
English, one speaking for the other, but 
helped occasionally by her companion, that 
they thought we were going to Valetta, 
that they saw we were gentlemen, (at 
which we both bowed,) and that they 
desired our escort for the short remaining 
distance, as they did not like being alone. 
Inclined as we might have been for an ad- 
venture, there was something about the 
tone of these women that took the fun out 
otus. Their language, though good, hesi- 
tated and seemed old-fashioned, as though 
they had learned the English they spoke 
from old books. With all the grace of their 
voice and gentleness of their demeanor this 
gave a certain stateliness and formality to 
the expression. Why such ladies, if indeed 
they were such, should be on foot and 
unattended was a riddle,-but we were too 
polite to inquire, and willingly declared 
ourselves ready to do their bidding. And 
then began on their part a _ regular 
file-tire of questions. There was noth- 
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ing that ue did not wish to know. 
It was as if they knew nothing, and 
had to learn all; as though they were 
untaught children with full faculties of 


| comprehension which had remained un- 


sated by even a modicum of knowledge. 
We laughed gag he at some of the queries. 
They seemed to be put by inhabitants of 
another planet. I believed that they were 
chafting us when they evidently tried to 
find ont how many wives we had. Tobe 
sure, it was put in such a delicate manner 
that the sigh that came to their fair lips 
when we announced our condition of free- 
dom could be taken as a compliment, or as 
a mere ethereal and solemn expression of 
pity and sympathy. Their curiosity seemed 
arage, but a polite one. We endeavored to 
satisfy their thirst for information, and we 
gave them sufficient elementary knowledge 
to fit out an average girls’ school for life. 
Suddenly their questions ceased, and they 
would answer none of ours. My friend evi- 
dently thought that this was slow fun, and 
when we entered the roads that led through 
the rock-cuttings to the great ditches and 
ramparts, he told me in an * aside” that he 
meant to go home, and leave the rest of the 
duty to me. I remonstrated, but he was 
firm, and I suspect did not wish to be 
caught in company about which he might 
be questioned next day, for he had been 
paying manifest attention to Miss B., one of 
the beauties of our little English world in 
Malta. 

So he basely, as I told him, deserted us. 
Grinning at me, and lifting his hat when 
wo had passed the main gate, he crossed the 
street we had now reached, going over to 
the other side, and disappeared round the 
corner of the Strada Mezzodi. He need 
not have been sby, for there was_ no 
one about. A picket of a Highland 
regiment slowly paced the sidewalk; 
the useless lantern carried by one of 
them, when there were gas-lamps_ all 
about, provoked from my fair companions 
the first question they had put to me for 
some time. In reply, lventured to ask how 
far they wanted me to accompany them. 
But all the answer I got was the pointing 
with a lovely hand down the Strada Reale. 
I felt it would be rude to follow my com- 
panion. We reached the square, and de- 
scended the slope whence two centuries ago 
the Turkish tire had been so pitilessly direct- 
ed against St. Elmo. There, at the end of 
the vista formed by the street, was the fort, 
rising from the ground below us, with the 
sea beyond distinctly visible in the moon- 
light. Ilooked at my companions. Their 
eyes were directed straight in front of them, 
toward the fort, with a little frown on their 
brows. The gaslights helped me to take 
stock of them, and I became more and 
more interested and puzzled by their 
appearance. They spoke English fairly, 
and had denied knowledge of Italian, but 
said they knew Maltese, and yet that their 
own language was not Maltese, though akin 
to it. Their features seemed bolder than 
the Grecian type, very retined, and the eyes 
very full and dark and expressive. ‘The 
eyebrows and eyelashes were long and 
marked. The lady who had put most of the 
questions, and had tirst called to us, and 
seemed to be the eldest, was of striking 
prettiness, indeed beauty. But the veils 
concealed the mouth, and I made up my 
mind to find out more about them if possi- 
ble. They turned.to the left, and we were 
soon at the doorway of a very handsome 
house, not of the largest size by any means, 
but one of stateliness and pretension. A 
low gate of open ironwork separated the 
entrance to it from the street. The 
lady who had spoken so much to me 
turned to me and said with a _ per- 
fect manner that she would not say good- 
bye to me until I had seen ‘‘ her dwelling.” 
I bowed, and she rang a bell that hung at 
the side of some wide and handsome steps. 
These rose at least six feet up to a double 
door. We did not wait a moment before this 
was opened. To my surprise Isaw the large 
hall within brilliantly lighted. I had been 
accustomed to be astonished at the beauty 
and size of crane gardens and parterres 
hidden behind blank yellow stone walls 
while I had been in Malta, and I knew that 
a bare outside often held a spacious and 
smiling court full of fine plants and flowers 
and architecture. But that at this late hour 
a hall should blaze with lights in a private 
house where no assembly was taking 

lace, and where these two ladies 
ived, as I had understood, tempo- 
rarily and alone, was unusual, to sa 
the least; and my wonder increased, for 
saw at the further end a number of serv- 
ants in Eastern costume, who saluted pro- 
foundly as we entered. And the hall was 
all carved Maltese stonework, while the 
floor was apparently of fine marble. Great 
oleander and fine orange plants stood along 
the walls in elaborately-fashioned vessels. 


Beyond a balustrade and perforated screen, 


of wooden Jattice rose the tops of trees plant- 
ed in a garden from which the sea air came, 
causing a pleasant coolness with the draught 
from some wide stairs. To these stairs 
I was led, and we ascended to a large land- 
ing, an ante-place to another hall, off which 
were smaller.apartments. To this central 
one we went, and I observed that it had 
been the fancy of the owner to have 
no modern’ furniture in European 
chairs and tables, but that the low divans 
and cushions and carpets of the East 
were ranged around. I was motioned to re- 
cline on one of these gorgeous couches, and 
thought that at last I should at all events 
see the faces unveiled of my two friends. 

They sat down Turkish fashion, graciously 
smiling at me; and I saw very well-shaped 
little feet cased in embroidery that showed 
manifest traces of dust, but which sbone 
notwithstanding with gold needlework. 
Their dress I now remarked was of very 
fine stuft of alight gray-blue tone, but was 
evidently only an outer garment which con- 
cealed, as I thought, some costume which 
matched more in color with the gold-em- 
broidered shoes. I was no longer teased 
with the voice coming from an invisible 
mouth. The veil around the head and 
throat was laid aside, and a beautifully 
modeled countenance was shown. My 
younger companion was small and evident- 
ly not full grown; but the one who all 
along had been chief spokeswoman was, 
though not of what is called “tine tournure,” 
of most perfectly shaped and attractive fig- 
ure. The fair skin had almost dusky shades, 
and the little round throat rose in absolute 
symmetry from theshoulders, whichshowed 
at the bosom a glimpse of scarlet and gold, 
apperenty a part of a very rich dress, worn 
below the fine gray ‘‘overalls.” A servant, 
looking as though he had been imported 
from some old-fashioned bazaar at Constan- 
tinople where turbans may yet be found, 
came aS soon as we were seated, with 
coffee in a tray of wondrous’ work- 
manship, and then—wonder of won- 
ders!—l was offered cigarettes, and 
my hostesses began to smoke! There 
was throughout my _ short’ experi- 
ence of them nothing ‘flirtatious’ in 
their ways. ‘hey smiled, spoke, and acted 
as though they were well-born, inquisitive 
children. Their manner was perfectly natu- 
ral and was lively and charming, without 
a tinge of coquetry. It was unlike any- 
thing I had ever met with, and I did not, 
as I said afterward, ‘‘quite know how to 
take them.” I may have been a little con- 
fused. Certainly I felt strange and not 
quite at ease. I felt inclined to ask as 
many questions as the lady who had bored 
my friend by asking somauy. ButI had 
no opportunity. I remember fumbling for 
iny cigarette holder. IL remember thinking 
the time had passed very quickly, when 
I found both ladies on their feet and 
wishing me govod-night as a manifest 
signal that my visit was over. I re- 
member vowing that I must see more of 
them and making my best bow as they 
retired through another door than that 
by which I entered. A servant salaamed 
to me as though I were in India, and | fol- 
lowed him down the stairs, and took an- 
other look at the hall. Above un arch there 
was a2 word inscribed which I had not seen 
on entering. It was “* Bismillah” in orna- 
mental letters. I heard the doors of this 
brilliantly-lit hall close behind me. I went 
home, and slept soundly. 


Next morning when at the clubI called 
for tobacco, and searched my pockets for 
my cigarette holder. ‘‘I must have left it 
at home,” I thought; and as it was a favor- 
ite Iwent to my quarters, searched, but 
could not find it. Returning to the club I 
thought I must have left it at the strange 
ladies’ house. I went down stairs and, 
giving the porter the address, asked him to 
go and inquire for it of one of the servants. 
IT was reading one of the last English papers 
just arrived by the maii when he returned. 

** Well, have you got it?” 

‘“No, Sar; you can’t have left it at that 
house. There’s 10 one there.” 

‘‘No one there!—what do you mean? I 
was there yesterday.” 

‘“*No one there to-day, Sar,” he said. 

*“‘Oh, nonsense,” I replied; *‘ ll go my- 
self.” and in no patient temper sallied 
out again. 

There conld be no mistake abont 
street or house. There it was. A small 
chain was round the centre bars of the little 
folding iron gate. I climbed over and rang 
the bell. lt sounded loudly, apparently in 
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the hall. No answer. I rang again, and 
then knocked, and then rang repeatedly. 
Then an old Maltese from over the way 
came, and said, ‘* You want anything, Sar? 
What can Idofor you, Sar? Get woman, 
Sar?” 

_“ What do you mean?” I said angrily. 
ringing again. 

‘No one 1n house, Sar; woman got key.” 


“Go and fetch her, then,” I said, wonder- | 


ing if I could possibly have made a mis- 
take, No; it was impossible. “! had taken 
special note of the address. The, woman 
came with the key—an old woman with a 
large key. 

“You want to see the house, Sar ?” 
said. “Give me something.” 

“Yes, yes, yes,” ? replied angrily and im- 
patiently; ** open the door, will you ?” 

[did not believe I could have been mis- 
taken. Iwas sureI was not. But why did 
the place look so unlike the appearance it 
bore yesterday? The woman applied the 
big key to a lock that looked as_ rusty and 
old as if it had been left out in the rain for 
a month, and had been unattended to. 

‘*No one live here, Sar,” said the woman; 
but I swore under my breath and only said, 
**Open, will you?” 

The key grated, and turned with diffi- 
culty. I pushed the door violently, and al- 
most rushed into the hall. There it was, 
just as I remembered. it,.as far as space and 

1eight was concerned; but where were the 
lants in splendid vessels, where the tur- 
yaned servants, the fine marbles, and the 
polish and brightness of yesterday night? 
All was dust and dilapidation, and gloom, 
and dirt. There was no marble; there 
were no plants. Even the court  be- 
yond showed a waste. I felt my head 
spinning. Well, had it been spinning 
the night before? Certainly not. My 
friend could bear witness that I was as cool 
as a cucumber, as sober as Mohammed in 
his most unalcoholic moments. Goodness 
gracious! What? could I be mad? [I spran 
up the wide stairs up which I had been led 
by my (were they fairy ?) hostesses of the 
night before. No; Imust have been in my 
sober senses, for 1 remembered every step. 
There was the large landing place, there 
was the great room at the top, and there 
were the doors leading to the smaller apart- 
ments. But all was fusty and musty and 
dusty. Pah! how it got up one’s nostrils! 
I stormed into the little room. No eush- 
ions, no divans, no carpets! Dust, dust 
everywhere! ‘Ah! but there at least is 
my cigarette holder!’ I stooped and 
picked it up from almost alf an 
inch of dust. blew upon it, 
and cleared the dust away. On the meer- 
schaum, above the amber, were letters. I 
wiped it hastily on my sleeve. ‘ Bismil- 
lah,” apparently burnt into the half-brown- 
colored meerschaum, stood out in dark let- 
ters. I shoved the thing into my pocket, 
dived into another pocket for some cop- 
pers, clapped them into the old woman’s 
1and as she stood waiting forme at the 
door, ran into the street, and steadied my- 
self as I walked to my quarters. ‘ What 
the deuce can be the matter with me?” I 
kept on saying to myself. I have that 
cigarette holder yet, and it proves to me 
that I was not dreaming. 

But who were they ?—Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine. 
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THE TIME 1T TAKES TO THINK.—We can 
determine the interval between the pro- 
duction of some external change which ex- 
cites mental processes, and a movement 
made after these processes have taken 
place. Thus, if people join hands in a circle, 
and one of them, A, presses the hand of his 
neighbor B, and he as soon as possible 
afterward the hand of C, and so on round 
and round, the second pressure will be felt 
by each of the persons at an interval after 
the first, the time depending on the number 
of people in the circle. After the hand of 
one of the persons has been pressed an in- 
terval very nearly constant in length passes 
before he can press the hand of his neigh- 


bor. This interval, which we may call the 
reaction time, is made up of a number of 
factors. A period elapses before the press- 
ure is changed into a nervous message or 
impulse. This time is very short in the 
case of touch; but light working on the 
retina seems to effect chemical changes in 
it, and these take up some little time, proba- 
bly about 1-50 second. After a nervous im- 
pulse has been generated it moves along the 
nerve and spinal cord to the brain, not 
traveling with immense rapidity like light, 
but at the rate of an express train. In the 
brain it must move on to a centre having to 
do with sensation, where changes are 
brought about through which a further 
impulse is sent on to a centre having to do 
with motion, and a motor impulse having 
been prepared there is sent down to the 
hand. Another paps na 1-200 to 1-100 second, 
now occurs, while the muscleis being excited, 
after which the fingers are contracted and 
the reaction is complete. The entire time 
required is usually from 1-10 to 1-5 sec- 
ond. The reaction varies in length with 
different individuals and for the several 
senses, but as long as the conditions remain 
the same the times are very constant, only 
varying a few thousandths of a second from 
each other. One may wonder how it is 
possible to measure such short times and 
with such great accuracy. It would not be 
easy if we had not the aid of elec- 
tricity, but when it is called to mind 
that a movement made in London is 
almost instantaneously registered in 
Edinburgh it will not seem _ incon- 
ceivable that we can record to the 
thousandth of a second the instant a sense 
stimulus is produced and the instant a 
movement is made. The time passing be- 
tween these two events can be measured by 
letting a tuning fork write on a revolving 
drum. The tuning fork can be regulated to 
vibrate with great exactness, say 500 times 
a second; it writes a wavy line on the 
drum, each undulation long enough to bo 
divided into 20 equal parts, and thus time 
can be measured to the ten thousandth of a 
second.—The Nineteenth Century. 

Tur HigHLy-TRAINED OrricerR.—When I 
talk with the young highly-trained British 
officer I am sometimes reminded of what 
happened when the German military mis- 
sion went to Constantinople: The head of 
the mission began his survey of the Turkish 
army by examining their staff college. 
‘Give me your best man.” ‘Here he is, 
General.” “Good morning; kindly tell me 
what you would do if sent to order a small 
force, consisting of squadron, a battery, and 
a battalion to march to join your General, 
you being told to lead them.” ‘*‘——!” 


“Well, to whom should you speak? 
what should you say?” “Is if an 
offensive or a defensive march, Sir?” 
“It is a march. I really don’t know 
if itis offensive or defensive. If you meet 
the enemy in superior force it may be de- 
fensive; if you meet him in inferior force 1t 
may become offensive.” ‘‘ But, Sir, the 
books teach us to distinguish between an 
offensive and a defensive march.” And so 
on with many references to Jomini and 
Napoleon on the part of the glory of the 
Turkish staff college, and with increasing 
impatience on the part of the practically- 
minded German General, himself the most 
successful writer upon war of modern times, 
but.aman who knew how war was really 
made.—The Fortnightly Keview. 

ITALIAN SECRET SocieEti“es.—* There is,” 
said Massimo d’Azeglio, as wisely as epi- 
grammatically, ‘‘ some instinet of civil war 
in the heart of every Italian”—of civil 
war, as he might no less truly have added, 
based on intrigue and plotting. When his 
political aspirations are not torced to find 
expression in the manceuvres of oath-bound 
clubs, with secret passwords and midnight 
meetings, the Italian is no less ready to 
forward his social, commercial, or criminal 
purposes by similar illegal associations, 
which often baffle every effort of the Ex- 
ecutive to put them down. ‘The Squad- 
racce of Romagna, the Ragnalatori of Parma, 
the Cocca ot Turin, the Bagarini of Rome 
in their contests with the State are well able 
to hold their own, forin the law courts, where 
the issue 1s decided, the odds are all in their 
favor. “If,” says the Opinione, (Oct, 29, 
1879,) speaking of the sette of the Marche, 
“a member commits a crime, his associates 
defend him by manutactured evidence, in- 
trigues, and intimidation;” and the influ- 
ence which they can bring to hear on wit- 
nesses, Judge, and jury is such that a con- 
: _ Besides_ this, 
the State has voluntarily disarnied itself, 
‘he societies retain the sanction of the 
death penalty, the State has abandoned it. 
The Lxeeutive, in harmony with publie 
opinion and taking an impulse from the 
teaching of men like Mancini and Pisanelli, 
has practically abolished capital punish- 


ment. Nor is this because an intelligible, 
if untoward, sentiment attaches an ex- 
aggerated value to the sanctity of human 
life. The Italian of to-day is hardly 
more shocked at the mere shedding of 
blood than were his ancestors when they 
gwated over the massacre of gladiators in 
the Colosseum. Buf little compunction is 
felt or expressed wheh runaway prisoners 
are shot dead at sight by the police, when 
day after day men are murdered in the 
streets of Rome or Naples, when the blood 
of a hundred laborers sacrificed by the 
criminal carelessness of contractors stained 
the walls of the Finance Ministry of the 
new Capitol. It isonly when some sudden 
catastrophe, —— to the imagination, or 
when halting Justice overtakes the criminal 
andin cold blood exacts the penalty of life for 
life, that death seems really terrible, When 
Misdea, the callous, bloodstained mutineer 
was shot, in 1885, the whole country was 
profoundly stirred at the withholding of 
the usual commutation of punishment, and 
the execution of the murderer was at last 
approved only because it was recognized 
that discipline must, at all hazards, be 
maintained in the army. The 4,000 vic- 
tims of knife and pistol in Italy are buried 
year by year witbout one-tenth of the 
amentation that -was made over the few 
hundred deaths at Casamiciola or the two 
companies that were wiped out at Dogali.— 
The Fortnightly Review. 


WALTER Scott’s “THe Brive or LAM- 
MERMOOR.”—It is a romance instinet with 
the demonic, according to Goethe’s profound 
definition and estimate of that factor in life 
and art. Thackeray says, ‘Could we know 
the,man’s feelings as well.as the author’s 
thoughts, how interesting most books would 
be!—more interesting than merry.” The 
mood in which Walter Scott wrote ‘‘ The 
Bride of Lammermoor” was one of heroic 
resolution combating against acute physical 
suffering, which seemed so serious as to 
threaten life itself, while it was so severe 
and painful that but few men would have 
had determination enough to carry on 
through it imaginative literary work. He 
was compelled to employ the services of 


amanuenses, and William Laidlaw and John 
Ballantyne wrote to Scott’s dictation. Bal- 
lantyne was the better amanuensis, 
because Laidlaw. was too_ strongly 
stirred with admiration and delight, 
and exclaimed, as some fine passage 
was. dictated to him, “ Gude keep 
us a’!—the like o’ that! eh, Sirs; oh, Sirs!” 
Scott’s disease was called cramp, though 
later and better physicians might have given 
the complaint another name. The date of 
“The Bride” was April, 1819. Three novels 
—“The Bride of Lammermoor,” ‘‘The Le- 
gend of Montrose,” and ‘“Ivanhoe”’—were 
thus dictated; but when health returned 
Scott resumed his practice of writing with 
his own hand. Goethe, on the other hand, 
early employed the assistance of an amanu- 
ensis, and continued the practice until the 
end. Sometimes Laidlaw begged Scott to 
stop while the poet’s audible suffering filled 
every pause. ‘Nay, Willie,” said the afflict- 
ed author from his sofa of pain; ‘‘only see 
that the doors are fast. I would fain keep 
all the ery as well as all the wool to 
ourselves; but as to giving over work, 
that can only be when am in 
woolen.” Scott often turned upon 
the pillow with a groan of anguish, but 
usually continued the sentence in the same 
breath. When dialogue of peculiar anima- 
tion was being dictated, he sometimes got 
up and walked up and down the room as it 
were acting the parts. Such were the feel- 
ings and the pains of the man while the 
heroic anthor composed “‘ The Bride of Lam- 
mermoor;” and Scott assured Ballantyne 
that when the book was first put into his 
hands in a complete shape he did not recol- 
lect one single incident, character, or con- 
versation that it contained. Small wonder, 
that!—The Gentleman's Magazine. 


LOOSENESS OF DicTION.—This looseness 
of diction leads to an inexcusablé license 1n 
the invention of new words. To save time 
and trouble anything lying near at hand is 
snatched up and somehow is dovetailed into 
its place. Intruth, nothing is easier than 
this process if once you can persuade your- 
self that any word may be forced to serve 
in any capacity, and that, by a sligh¢ alter- 
ation of the termination, or even without 
this, nouns and verbs, substantives and ad- 


jectives may change places in a moment. 
But this amiable reciprocity of the parts of 
speech is bewildering. We seem to be going 
back, asif by acyclic tendency, to a Poly- 
nesian poverty in our vocabulary. A word 
known asa noun appears suddenly trans- 
formed into a verb. ‘“‘Money was loaned 
freely,” we read in a daily paper. Why not 
‘Money was lent?” “The rebels raided 
the village.” ‘Our correspondent inter- 
viewed the great man.” To “ prospect” 
means to view the prospect; to ‘‘ progress” 
stands for making progress. The geologist 
writes of ‘‘ deposits which have been fauilt- 
ed out of sight.” By way of compensation, 
verbs are made to do the work of nouns. A 
clever contributor to our magazines writes 
of the “‘ welfer of canopy nor are the 
newspapers slow to follow such a precedent. 
** A find of considerable interest was made 
by the explorers.” ‘* Oxford scored two 
wins” against the sister university. ‘ Ex- 
hibit” is used for a thing exhibited or for 
the exhibition itself. With equal facility 
verbs neuter become active if required. “I 
must fail them,” that is, mark them as hay- 
ing failed, writes an Inspector of Schools in 
his report, ** Difficulties which we do not 
blink,” writes a reviewer. Some one speaks of 
“ emigrating a family,” in the sense of assist- 
ing them to emigrate; just as Rarey, the 
famous horse breaker used to “‘ gentle” a re- 
fractory horse. A clever person is “‘tal- 
ented.” To suit thé exigencies of the 
moment a verb assumes 2 meaning diamet- 
rically opposite to itsown. A newspaper 
relates how Mr. A. ‘offered to hire (not to 
‘hire out’) his hay-drier to the corporation.” 
Adjectives become substantives, and vice 
versa. People resident in a place are}*‘resi- 
denters.’”?’ Hymn writers are too often guilty 
of a disregard of the laws of language; al- 
most any doggerel is sometimes allowed to 

ass muster in a hymn, which should be the 
yest expression of tho noblest thoughts. 
Really, in our unbridled license we are 
searcely surpassed by the young lady from 
Boston, who said that her brother ‘‘sculpted,” 
and that she coulda ‘‘ warble a few wards and 
tap the ivories.”—The National Review. 


Wuat IstAmM DOES FOR THE NEGRO.—It 
is admitted on all hands that Islam gives to 
its new negro converts an energy, a dignity, 
a self-reliance, and a self-respect which is 
all too rarely found in their pagan or their 
Christian. fellow-countrymen. These are 
no slight benefits, but there is something 
more. There are in Africa two evils, widely 
prevalent and which are specially charac- 
teristic—the one, of all those parts of Africa 
which have been brought, however super- 
ficially, under the influence of European 


civilization, the other, of that much 
larger part of it which is _ still 
pagan—intemperance and the belief 
in witcheraft. Take intemperance first. 
Wherever the European trader comes, 
he brings his rum_ bottle; he drinks 
to excess himself, and, for his own selfish 
purposes, he encourages the natives to do 
the same. ‘They fall victims to this deso- 
lating flood of ardent spirits with terrible 
rapidity, and the trader thus manages to 
introduce into Africaon an extensive scale, 
not only a vice which in itself is bestial, 
but the innumerable other crimes and mis- 
eries which follow in its train. ‘“ O true be- 
lievers!” said Mohammed, “surely wine and 
lots and images, and divining arrows are an 
abomination and the work of Satan; there- 
fore avoid them that ye may prosper, Satan 
secketh to sow dissénsion and hatred among 
you by means of wine and lots, and to di- 
vert you from remembering God and from 
prayer. Willye not therefore abstain from 
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them?” By this absolute er geen ini 
sacred book Islam has established, once an 
forever, a “total abstinence association” in 
all the countries that own its sway; m oth- 
er words, in those parts of the world which 
least need the stimulus of alcoholic liquors 
and in which indulgence in them would be 
most fatal. In Africa this association now 
stretches right across the continent, from 
sea to sea.—R. Bosworth Smith, in the Ninee 
teenth Ceniury. 
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COMRADES. 


BY RENRY AMES BLOOD. 

One steed I have of common clay, 
And one no less than regal; 

By day [ jog on old Saddiebags, 

é By nigtt I fly upon Eagle: 

To store, to market, to field, to mill, 
One plods with patient patter, 

Nor hears along the far-off heights 
The hoofs of bis comrade clatter. 


To tield, to market, to mill he goes, 
Nor sees his comrade gleaming 
Where he flies along the purple hills, 
Nor the flame from his bridie streamingy 
Sees not his track, nor the sparks of fire 
So terribly flashing from it, 
As they flashed from the track of Alborak 
When he bravely carried Mahomet. 


One steed, in a few short years, will rest 
Under the grasses yonder; i 
The other will come there centuries hence 
To linger and dream and ponder; 
And yet both steeds are mine to-day, 

The immortal and the mortal; 
One beats alone the clods of earth, 

One stamps at heaven's portal. 

. —khe Century. 

THe Last Notes or Jenny Lixp.—The 
second and last time { saw her she was a 
little better and looked less ashen in color 
and talked brightly. She spoke of her dear 
Swedish people, for whom she always had 
an enthusiastic admiration—spoke of their 
gifts, their great literature, their quick ap« 
preciation of artistic form and grace, their 
capacity for both good and evil. And then 
she touched on Carlyle; she and her hus- 
band had been reading the letters that 
passed between him and Goethe. And this 
led to his autobiography and life. She was 
indignant at its treatment by the world, 
who gossiped over it as if it only disclosed 
a domestic wrangle. It was this, she 
said, which had decided her to req 
sist the importunities of friends, beg- 
ging her to leave some. record of 
herself. If Carlyle could be so miserably 
misunderstood, what hope had she of being 
better treated? No, “ let the waves of ob-, 
livion pass over my poor little life!” She 
would have talked on, but I was foreed to 
leave; and my last remembrance is of her 
kindly waving her hand in good-bye, as she 
sat in her great chair, very white, but still 
impressive and vigorous, with the sweet 
English hills and woods about her, steeped 
in delicious sunlight. Shortly after she be- 
came worse, and never left her bed again. 
She was almost too: weak to speak, but 
her daughter, who hardly ever left her 
during all this painful time, wrote te 
me that one morning as they drew 
the blinds to let her beloved sun 
stream in upon her, she sang three or four 
bars of Schumann’s ‘‘ An den Sonnenschein.” 
She — to die, and hoped eagerly that it 
might be on her birthday, Oct. 6; but her 
great vitality dragged on the long strug- 
le, and not until Nov. 2, All Hallows Day, 
‘id her soul pass away, with a few soft 
sighs. She was buried amid the sweetest 
music, sung by the choirs in Malvern Abbey 
Church, and with wreaths and flowers 
which not only loaded the hearse, but 
filled a separate car. So they laid her 
body to rest under the Malvern Hills; 
and “over her grave,” (says one,) “ it 
seems as if the very birds would sing 
more sweetly than elsewhere.” For the 
music in her was ever an_ inspiration, 
which lifted her, as the lark is carried 
heavenward by its song—the lark, her 
own chosen symbol, carved over her house 
door—the lark, the winged thing that 
“singing ever soars,” and ‘“‘soaring ever 
sings.” ‘‘Whata gift is art!” she herself 
writes; ‘“‘music above all—when we under- 
stand, not to makeit an idol, but to place 
it at the foot of the Cross, laying all our 
longings, sufferings, joys, and expectations 
in a light of a dying and risen Saviour! 
He alone—and surely nothing else—is the 
goal of all our intense longing, whether we 
now it or not.”—Henry Scoit Holland, in 
Longmans’ Magazine. 


Wuat Suirs You 1x Booxs Mayr Nor 
Surr Mre.—On one side we are told that ac- 
curate, minute descriptions of life as 16 is 
lived, with all its most sordid ferms care- 
fully elaborated, is the essence of litera- 
ture; on the other we find people maintain- 
ing that analysis is ausgespielé, (as Mr. Bret 
Harte’s critical shoeblack says,) and that 
the great heart of the people demands tales, 
of swashing blows, of distressed maidens 
rescued, of “‘ murders grim and great,” of 
magicians and Princesses, and wanderings 
in fairy lands forlorn. Why should we not 
have all sorts, and why should the friends 
of one kind of diversion quarrel with the 
lovers of another kind? A day or two ago, 
at a cricket match I was discussing literary 
matters with an amateur of 14, the in- 
heritor of a very noble name in English 
literature. We were speaking of Mr. 
Stevenson’s “ Kidnapped.” “I don’t care 
for anything in it but the bat- 
tle in the Round House,” said thig 
critic. I ventured to remark that I thonght 
that the wandering on the hills with a 
Breck was very good. ‘‘Then it is good— 
for you,” answered the other, and that is 
the conclusion of the whole matter. Thatis 
good which is good for each of us, and why 
should I quarrel with another gentleman 
because he likes to sadden himselt o’er with 
the pale cast of Dostoieffsky, or to linger 
long hours with M. Tolstoi in the shade, 
while I prefer to be merry with Miss Mar- 
garet Daryl, or to cleave heads with Um« 
slopogaas or Sir Lancelot in the sunshine? 
What can be more ludicrous than to excom 
municate Thackeray because we rejoice im 
Dickens; to boveott Daisy Miller because 
we admire Ayesha? Upon my word, I hardly 
know which of these maidens I would liefes 
meet in the paradise of tiction, where 
all good novel readers hope to go; whether 
the little pathetic butterfly who died in 
Rome or she who shriveled away in the 
flame of Kér. Letus be thankful for good 
things and plenty of them; thankful for 
this vast and goodly assembly of people 
who never were; “daughters of dreams 
and of stories,” among whom we may all 
make friends that wiil never be estranged. 
Dear Dugald Dalgetty, and dear Sylvestre 
Bonnard, and thou, younger daughter of 
Silas Lapham, and Leatherstocking, and 
Emma Bovary, and Alan Breck, and Emmy 
Sedley, and Umslopogaas, and Sophia West- 
ern—may we meet you all! In the paradise 
of fiction there shall be ‘‘ neither bond nor 
free,” neither talk of analysis nor of ro- 
mance, but alithe characters of story that 
live shall dwell together deathless. 

“Our heroes may sleep not, nor slumber, 

And Porthos may welcome us there.” 


—Andrew Lang, in the Contemporary Review. 


DouGias JERROLD’S 
Jerrold was the sponsor of many cu- 
rious clubs. There was ‘‘ The Muiberrties,” 
which met at the Wrekin, in Broad Court, 
Bow-street. The leading regulation of this 
club was that some paper, poem, or conceit 
touching upon Shakespeare should be week- 
ly contributed by some member, and these 
contributions were called ‘mulberry 
leaves.” Among the earliest members were 
William Godwin, Kenny Meadows, and 
Lemon Blanchard. The title was afterward 
changed to the Shakespeare Club, when 
Charles Dickens, Justice Talford, Mac- 
ready, and Maclise belonged to it, 
Jerrold also instituted ““The Hooks and 
Eyes,” “Our Club,” “*The Museum.” But 
most curious of all was “‘ The Zodiac ;” this 
was essentially convivial; its members, 


CLuBs.—Douglas 





DR, HALL vs. SANTA CLAUS. 


The Rev. Dr. Jno. Hall of the Fifth-Avenue Presbyterian Church says Santa Claus is a myth 
and must go. If Dr, Hall is bent on exploding “* myths” he should ‘let up” on Santa Claus and 


devote himself to exposing medical and pharmaceutical “ myths,” such as the ancient and “original 
patented perous plaster,” ‘* electrical cure-alls,” &c., &c. Hemight even go further and unite 
with physicians and pharmacists in indorsing BENSON’S PLASTER as a legitimate pharma- 
ceutical product superior to all other external remedies in the treatment of rheumatism, sciatica, . 
tumbago, pleurisy, pneumouin, brenchitis, and all other chest and lecal pains. BENSON’S 
PLASTER acts promptly, securing results in a few hours that other plasters, liniments, &c., fail 
to accomplish in days or weeks. Avoid imitations and substitutions by buying from honest drug 





imited to 12, dined together once 2 month, 
and each r was named after a zodi- 
acal sign. en the club was in solemn 
conversational and gastronomical conclave 
it was ped et oti upon each present to ad- 
firess his brother constellation by his astro- 
nomical name under the penalty of 1d. 
The Chairman at each meeting was the 
member who represented that sign of the 
eodiac into which the sun had entered at 
the time.— All the Year Round. 
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BEYOND. 
itiialpphcenc 
Antumn is dying; Winter is dime: 
Dead leaves are flying; the rivers are dumb; 
The wind's like a knife—one’s fingers grow 
numb: 
There is snow on the mountain, ice in the pond, 
Winter is with us, but Spring is beyond. 


The Old Year is dying; its glory is dead. 

The days are al! fiving—their giovy has fled. 
The bushes grow bare, as the berries grow red; 
There is snow on the mountain. ice in the pond. 
The Old Year is dying, but the New is beyond. 


We are all growing old, and life slips away. 
There is bare time for work, and still Jess for 


AY; : 
Though we think we grow wiser the longer we 


Stay; 
But there's life in us yet—no need to despond; 
This world may wax old, but heaven is beyond. 
—Chambers's Journal. 8B, G. J. 
EE 


THE SECRET. 


I have a fancy: how shall I bring it 
Home to a!l mortals wherever they be? 
Say itor sing it? Soo it or wing it, 

So it may outrun and outfily me, 

Merest cocoon-web whence it broke free ? 


Only one secret can save from disaster, 

Only one magic is that of the Master: 

Set ii to music; give it a tune— 

Tune the brook sings you, tune the breeze brings 
you, 

Tune that the colimbines dance to in Juns! 


This is the secret: so simple, you see! 
Easy as loving, easy as kissing, 
Baay as-—well, let me ponder—as missing, 
Known, since the world was, by scarce two or 
three. 
»James Russell Lowell, in the Atlantic. 
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THe Economic VALUE OF FoRESTs.— 
Doubtless you have all seen during the last 
10 years numerous references in newspa- 
pers, magazines, &c., to the necessity of 
forest preservation. - This plea, however, 
even in this country, is not as novel and of 
as recent date as may be imagined. As far 
back as our colonial times the fear of an 
exhaustion of lumber supply alarmed New- 


England legislators, and as early as 1801 
the Massachusetts Society offered its prizes 
for timber planting. We may smile over 
the fears of those times, when railroads had 
not yet revolutionized methods of trans- 
portation, bringing the whole world under 
contribution for suppiies. Yet, while those 
fears were premature, they were neverthe- 
less prophetic, and the very railroads 
which have opened up the vast forest 
areas of the Northwest bave brought rapid- 
ly near to us the possibility of a time when 
a scarcity of wood may be felt. For the 
haulage over so long distances of so bulky 
freight, in addition to other obstacles, 
aliows only a small amount of the timber 
growing in those distant forests to be profit- 
ably moved to market, and from 50 to 60 
per cent., often even more, of the trees cut 
3s left in the woods to rot or to furnish food 
‘for the yearly conflagrations. Even now 
in the more remote lumber camps any part 
of a tree less than one foot in diameter is 
considered unprofitable and is left in the 
woods. But while the fear of those early 
alarmists is with renewed force and upon a 
more reasonable basis again pressed upon 
us, other consideratious besides a waning 
Jnmber supply compel our attention 
to forest preservation. A vague idea 
that some connection existed between the’ 
Yorest cover and the climatic conditions of 
acountry has been prevalent from olden 
times. “The tree is the mother of the 
fountain,” or “ the father of the rain,” ara 
significant expressions of the sages of old. 
But it was due to the representations of 
such eminent naturalists as Humboldt, 
Boussingault, and Beequerel, that the im- 
portant and complicated part which the 
forest plays in the economy of nature was 
first clearly recognized. And now, in the 
light of recent scientific experiments and in- 
vestigations, added to the historical evi- 
dence of earlier times, we are forced to con- 
sider the forests of a country in a fourfold 
aspect.—Popular Science Monihly. 


How Mtesic Frows.—The description of 
the way the greatest.genius of this century 
produced his work—a description given by 
himself, simply and naturally—proves that, 
although the real reason of the powerful 
effect which his grand ideas produce upon us 
lies in the inspiration uf genius, which, like 
the course of the stars in the spheres, we 
can see and calculate and yet not conceive, 
it is nevertheless the severe self-criticism 
which great men exert upon their own 
work, never satistied until they reach the 
highest point which they think it possible 
to attain, which remders their work so far 


superior to that of mediocrity, which not 
ouly is quite pleased, and contented with 
zany common idea, but even disdains 
taking the trouble of refining and polisb- 
ing, a trouble which the great masters in 
poetry, in painting, in music, have always 
taken. The astonishing fact has often been 
told how Mozart had written no overture 
te his opera **Don Gievanny” till the last 
day, when he sat down toa glass of punch,’ 
and, talking to his wife, wrote it all in a 
few hours. Yet that is just what he did. 
He did not compose it; he only wrote down 
what he had weeks before composed, turned 
over in his mind, scratched out, replaced 
and refitted, until the whole formed the 
picture he wanted in order to satisfy him- 
self, then he took the pen and devoted 
a few hours to the mere mechanical 
work of writing it out, just as a 
stenographer would do with his shorthand 
manuscript when he has to transcribe it for 
the reader. The work is before his mind’s 
eye; he only expresses if in legible signs. 
“this is the way great composers have often 
kept the work in their brain, and, as it 
were, when the moment came, copied it out 
wn paper. Italian composers have rarely 
taken that trouble. Trusting more to the 
spontaneous flow of melody than to elab- 
orate figures of counterpoint, &c., many of 
them sat down, trusted to the idea flowing 
into their pens, and quickly wrote down 
their singing thoughts; so quickly, indeed, 
that sometimes in a few weeks a whole 
operatic score was improvised.—Zemple Bar. 


LABORING AT THE OarR.—Strutt, indeed, 
gives pictorial representations of water 
tournaments in which the rowers as well 
as the combatants appear to be London 
youths of the fifteenth or sixteenth century ; 
but there is every reason to believe that 
skill with the oar would have been rated as 
a ‘base and mechanical” accomplishment, 
even by the sons of prosperous burghers, in 


an age when the doom of the worst of crim- 
_inals was to furnish the propelling power of 
a huge galley, chained tothe bench and 
stimulated with a lash as barbarously ef- 
fective as that which in the present day is 
used upon aspan of oxen in South Africa, 
At an expenditure of human life estimated 
at afull third of the crew in each voyage, 
the corsairs and the hospitalers, down to 
the end of the last century, man- 
aged to maintain a speed of 15 knots 
an hour; and readers of Marryat’s novels 
ynay remember his description of the morale 
and physique of the crew, thus collected 
from the very refuse of humanity. Al- 
though the row-galley became extinct in 
theseylatitudes long before it disappeared 
from the Mediterranean, it lingered long 
enough here to excite feelings in connec- 
tion with the oar by no means of a pleas- 
urable kind—labor, servitude, and mechan- 
ical drudgery being proverbially associated 
with rowing. ‘l'aylor, the water poet, the 
first English writer who can be quoted as 
connected with the waterman’s craft, does 
not speak of it 12 a way which indicates 
uch love for it or pride init. ‘“‘The Jolly 
oung Waterman” was a creation of the 
Dibdin school of ballad writing, and ‘ Fare- 
‘well, my trim-built wherry,” a sentiment 
of the era of Haynes Bayley.— Blackwood’s 
Magazine. 


Is ir SEVEN OR FourRtTEEN?—The fol- 
lowing is a really excellent paradox: “A 
train starts daily from San Francisco to 
New-York and one daily from New-York to 
San Francisco, the journey lasting seven 


days. How many trains will a traveler 
meet in journeying from San Francisco to 
New-York?” It appears obvious at the first 
glance that the traveler must meet seven 
Wains, and this is the answer which will be 


Ge tenor vaguely, which was 


_ 
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iver by nine people out of ten to whom 
the question isnew. The fact is overlooked 
that every day during the journey 4 fres} 
| train is starting from the other ond, while 
there are seven on the way to begin with. 
The traveler will vherefore meet not seven 
train, but fourceen.—Temple Bar. 
Dinag Mciock’s Earty Heroism.—The 
early part of her life (she was but 
at the time of her first 


oOo 
aw 


important publi- 


| cation, bnt her independent career had 


i begun long before) had been full of trial 
and of that girlish and generous daring 
which makes a young, high-spirited woman 
the most dauntless creature in creation. I 
do not know the facts of the story, but only 

that. her 
mother being as she thonght untenderly 
treated by a father—a man of brilliant at- 
tainments—whese profession of extreme 
evangelical religiousness was not carried 

out by his practice—the young Dinah, in a 
blaze of Jove and indignation, carried that 
ailing and delicate mother away. and took 
in her rashness the charge of the whole 
family, two younger brothers, upon her own 
slender shoulders, working to sustain them 
in every way that presented itself, from 
stories for the fashion books ;to graver pub- 
lications. She had gone through some years 
of this feverish work before her novel. 
The Ogilvies introduced her to a wider 
medium and‘ to higher possibilities. 
Her mother, broken in spirit. and in 
health, had died, as well, I think, as the 
elder of the two brothers, before I knew 
her; but the story was told among her 
friends, and thrilled the hearer with syim- 
pathy and admiration. That first struggle 
was over, along with the dearest. cause of 
it, before Dinah Mulock was at-all known 
to the world or to most of those who have 
hetd her dear in her later life. If there are 
any memorials of it left it would no doubt 
form a most attractive chapter among 
the many records of early struggles. 
The young heroic creature writing her 
pretty juvenile nonsense of love and lovers, 
in swift, unformed style, as fast as the pen 
could fly, to get bread for the boys anda 
tittle soup and wine for the invalid over 
whose deathbed she watched with impas- 
sioned love and care—what a tragic, tender 
picture, to be associated by ever so distant 
a link with inane magazines of the fashions 
and short-lived periodicals unknown to 
fame! No doubt she must have thought 
sometimes how far her own _— un- 
thought-of | troubles exceeded those 
of her Edwins and Angelinas. But 
she was always loyal to love, and perhaps 
this reflection did not cross her mind. 
There was no longer any mother when I 
first knew her, but only the bevy of at- 
tendant maidens aforesaid aud a brother, 
gifted but not fortunate, in the background 
who appeared and disappeared, always 
much talked of, tenderly welcomed, giving 
her anxieties much grudged and objected to 

by her friends, but never, by herself; and 

she was then a writer with a recognized 
osition, and well able to maintain it.— 

Macmillan’s Magazine. 

A STREAK OF THE FOOL IN WISE MEN. — 
Ido not know what sort of a Chancellor 
Mr. Andrew Lang would make, save that I 
have a firm conviction that whatever he 
undertook to do he would do admirably 
well. But there can be little question that 
as a writer of sparkling verse Lord Eldon 
can hardly be placed upon the same level 
with the brilliant Borderer. Indeed, had 
we known no more of Lord Eldon than by a 
poem, we should have esteemed him as little 
better than a fool. But even so did Pitt 
hold up his hands in consternation after a 


talk with Wolfe, the hero of Quebec. Even 
so did a Secretary of State declare that 
Nelson was the greatest fool he ever talked 
with. You musttake amanupon his proper 
ground; you must measure his strength 
where his strength lies. The Duke of 
Wellington was not an impulsive soul, 
who could get up from the dinner 
table, draw his sword, and swagger 
about the room boasting that he was to 
surpass all the soldiers of antiquity, as 
Wolfe did in Pitt’s presence. We wonder 
not that the Minister held up his hands on 
Wolfe’s departure with words to the effect, 
“Must we trust our army to that idiot?” 
Yet the great Duke, long after Waterloo, 
paid a large sum to get back a letter writ- 
ten by him on the evening of the battle, 
which letter he instantly burned, saying 
that when he wrote it he was the greatest 
assin Europe. I fancy that, had we seen 
the letter, we should insofar haves agreed 
with the great but by no means exemplary 
Duke. There is the streak of the fool in 
the wisest of men. It was very apparent 
in Solomon. There is the streak of inca- 
pacity in the mostcapable man. And it 
grows most conspicuous when he strays 
beyond his proper measure. What more 
graceful than a swan in the water? What 
more awkward than the swan waddling on 
shore ?—Longman’s Magazine. 


CHANGES IN THE ALPs.—The music of the 
Alps has suffered much the same change, 
Formerly you heard a song by chance, and 
had to catch it, as it were, on the wing. It 
came to you from the heights above, out of 
the “ps of a Zennerin, while you lay resting 
on ue summit of a pass, or you heard it 
sung by atrio of boys or girls, who were 
walking up and down the village street on 
a holiday, seeking their mates, as uncon- 
sciously as the birds and fireflies; or it rose, 
after all the lights of the village had been 


extinguished, under the window of some 
neighboring house, where doubtless a love- 
ly maiden dwelt. Now traveling musicians 
produce the songs in the chief hotels of all 
the more frequented places, and you can 
hear them for a few krentzer. The words 
and the melodies are the same, and the per- 
formance is probably better than that 
which thrilled your heart in the old 
days, but somehow the song has lost 
its charm. It is like a  nosegay 
of wild flowers which has been 
carried ina hot hand or worn on a bosom 
fragrant with the cheaper scents of the per- 
fumer. Allits Sweetness and freshness is 
gone. Thereisa comic side to this rather 
melancholy change. Romance 1s not dead. 
Young men who come to the mountains for 
the first time from college, school, or count- 
ing house are apt to take the make-believe 
innocence quite seriously. ‘The hired wait- 
ress is still for thema village queen. The 
zither, the Du, and the blush are charmingly 
real expressions of natural feelings, and so 
‘they either set to work to study popular 
life amid a changing crowd of clever but 
designing actors or mistake the satisfaction 
of their own passion or vanity for a true 
love of simple hfe. It is well for them if 
they have to pay for their mistake only in 
current coin.— Lhe Saturday Review. 


THE ‘‘ BUSINESS” OF THE GHOoST.—When 
“‘Hamlet” was revived at the Queen’s The- 
atre in August, 1846, with Mr. Abington in 
the title réle, the appearances of the ghost 
on the battlements and in the Queen’s 
chamber were made behind some cleverly- 
worked transparent scenery, the two being 
so well confused by means of a powerful 
light that the shade of Hamlet’s father 
actually acquired the semblance of being 
seen through. In Charles Dillon’s revival 
of the tragedy at the Lyceum, in February, 
1857, this contrivance underwent consider- 
able elaboration in the closet scene, avow- 
edly with the intention of smoothing over 
the obvious awkwardness of the Queen’s 
lack of perception. The lower part of 
the back and side scene at one angle 
became transparent and revealed the 
shade of the deceased King in the act of 
passing from behind his own portrait to a 
certain defined point, where it vanished. 
The only thing to be said in favor of the in- 
novation is that it saved the shallow spec- 
tator the fatigue of pondering over the con- 
tradictory nature of the scene; as for the 
rest, Shakespeare never intended this meta- 
physical puzzle to be solved in any such 
arbitrary fashion. ina word, the mustake 
made is only another illustration of the ab- 
surdity of applying modern methods of 
over-scenic elaboration to a drama- void of 
background. A very suggestive bit of 
*‘ business,” based upon an old stage arti- 
fice, was introduced by Mr. Henry Irving in 
his Lyceum revival of the play, (January, 
1879.) In the first act the Ghost, having 
departed un one side of the stage, was almost 
instantaneously seen to glide away at the 
back oi the scene in the opposite direction. 
Needless to say that Mr. T. Mead was in 
this instance favored with a stage “double.” 
No other very startling innovation present- 
ed itself, but in the scene where Hamlet 

A learns the secret of nis father’s undoing, the 
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impressive stage setting of Mr. Hawes 
Craven gave presence to the shadé, and 
readily lent itself to a surprising exit. This 
was about all that conld be done for one of 
the most conventional rdles on the boards. 
Strange to say. notwithstanding the never- 
ending new readings of the play, the Ghost 
still mourns on in that ‘‘slow, solemn, and 
undertone of voice,” and wends 1ts weary 
way with that ‘noiseless tread, asif * * * 
composed of ais,” which we are authorita- 
tively told were the prime characteristics 
of Barton Booth’s acting in the part.—The 
Gentleman's Magazine. 

Tre MArrria.—‘ Mafia,” we read in the of- 
ficial report on the agricultural condition of 
Sicily published only three years ago, 
“though often apparently extinct, always 
breaks out again.” ‘‘Perjury ordered by 
the Maftia is common in our courts.” Prof, 
Turiello, (Govepno e Governanti, 1882, 
quoting with approval a letter of Prince 
Galati, says, “‘thongh murders are now sel- 
dom necessary, the rule of the Mafiia is not 
less absoiute. The comparative fewness of 
murders is really a bad sign. It proves the 
complete subjection of the population to 
secret societies; evenif the aristocratic Maf- 
fia has often sacrificed its instruments, Maf- 
fia in high places has never been even vigor- 
ously attacked.” ‘There is a wide-spread 
conviction,” says the well-informed Signor 
Alongi, who, asa member of the Sicilian 
police, is hardly likely to disparage the 
ower of the executive, ‘‘ that law is less to 
Ee feared than the Maffia. Many rich men 
are persuaded that either to belong to the 
Mattia or to keep on good terms with it is an 
absolute necessity for'them.” This evidence 
as to the power of the institution is so over- 
whelming that nothing further need be 
added on that seore. If now it is asked 
what is meant by Maffia, it will be found 
that few, even among Sicilians, are agreed 
as to the exact meaning of the term. Per- 
haps the most satisfactory definition is that 
given in the Blue Book of 1877, from which 
Lhave already quoted. ‘‘The Maffia is not 
precisely a secret society, but rather the 
development and blossom of arbitrary vio- 
lence directed to criminal ends of every 
sort. It is the instinctive, brutal, sordid 
solidarity that unites against the State, the 
laws, and the constituted authorities, all 
who are determined to live and thrive, not 
by honest work, but by violence, by fraud, 
and by intimidation.” But even this defini- 
tion does not say all; add that itis accepted 
as the inevitable even by honest men, that 
it imposes its code on the weak, and resists 
the Government even more by the inertia 
of passive resistance than by overt acts of 
violence, and, Proteus-like, evades the arm 
of the magistrate as it does the definition 
of the student. It would take a volume 
to specify all the modes in which, with- 
out violating the letter of the law, 
the Mafiia can make things comforta- 
ble for its subordinates. One instance 
taken at hazard must suffice. ‘**The 
Sindaco of Palermo, taking the presence of 
cholera as a pretext, has nominated a whole 
batch of new officials, and that though 
many of the clerks who already draw sal- 
aries have quite given up going to their 
ottices. A good thing, too, for the munici- 
pal buildings would be quite too small to 
accommodate them all.” (T7ribuna, Aug. 19, 
1887.) It is not,.of course, asserted that 
the Sindaco is a member of the Mafiia; 
granted that he is not, his conduct only 
shows the more clearly how completely the 
spirit of the Maffia pervades the country.— 
The Fortnighily Review. 


Dock Lirr 1x Lonpon.—The universal 
dislocation of the social life of East London 
manifests itself in the docks not only by the 
absence of all ties between employer, fore- 
men, and men, but in the complete sever- 
ance of the different grades of labor, and, 
among the more respectable of the working 


class, in the isolation of the individual fam- 
ily. The “permanent” man of the docks 
ranks in the social scale below the skilled 
mechanic or artisan. With a wage usually 
trom 20s: to 25s. a week and an average 
family he exists above the line of pov- 
erty, though in times of domestic trouble 
he frequently sinks below it. He is per- 
force respectable, and his life must needs 
be monotonous. His work requires little 
skill or intelligence—the one absolute con- 
dition is regular and constant attendance 
all the year through. He has even a vested 
interest in regularity—the dock company 


acting as a benefit society in ‘sickness and | 


death—an interest which he forfeits if he 
is discharged for neglect of work. By the 
irregular hands the permanent man is 
looked upon as an inferior foreman and dis- 
liked as such, or despised as a drudge. He, 
in his turn, resents the popular char- 
acterization of dock laborers as the 
“scum of the earth.” As a rule 
the permanent men do not_ live in 
the immediate neighborhood of the docks, 
They are scattered far and wide in Forest 
Gate, Hackney, Upton, and other outlying 
districts; the regularity of their wage en- 
abling them to hive in a small house rented 
at the same figure as one room in Central 
London. And if the temptation of cheap 
food and employment for the wife and 
children itiduces a permanent man to in- 
habit St. George’s-in-the-East or Limehouse, 
he will be found in a ‘ Peabody” or some 
strictly-regulated model dwelling. He will 
tell you: “I make a point of not mix- 
ing with any one,” and perhaps he 
will sorrowfully complain ‘‘when_ the 
women gets thick together’ there’s 
alwaysarow.” Itis the direful result of 
the wholesale desertion of these districts 
by the better classes that respectability 
means social isolation with its enfeebling 
and disheartening effect. In common with 
all other workingmen with a moderate but 
regular income, the permanent dock laborer 
is made by his wife. Ifshe be a tidy wom- 
an and a good manager, decently versed in 
the rare arts of cooking and sewing, the 
family life is independent, even comforta- 
ble, and the children may follow in the 
father’s footsteps or rise to better things. 
lf she be a gossip and a bungler—worse still 
a drunkard—the family sinks to the low 
level of the East London street, and the 
children are probably added to the number 
of those who gain their livelihood by irreg- 
ular work and by irregular means.—The 
Nineteenth Century. 


THE CHALDEAN BANKS.—M. Revillout, in 

conjunction with his brother, has given the 
results of his researches into Babylonian 
law, as embodied in the multitudinous con- 
tract tablets that have been brought from 
3abylonia. He points out that in Baby- 
lonia and Egypt we find most of the, germs 
and principles of Roman law, and that on 
this account, if on no other, the legal docu- 
ments of the valleys of the Euphrates and 
the Nile well deserve study. The Chaldean 
banks were already acquainted with the 
principle of the check, and the Babylonian 
could either open a credit at his bank or de- 
posit his capital in it for the sake of securi- 
ty. Mortgages had been known from an early 
period, and the legal rate of interest was 
12 shekels a year on each mina—a mina con- 
sisting of 60 shekels. The married woman 
whose father was dead had a guardian to 
manage her affairs and see after her rights; 
but, besides the lawful wife, the Babylonian 
might possess another of inferior rank 
whom he had purchased from her parents at 
a given price. His rights over the latter, 
however, were never complete, and ceased 
as soon as the parents repaid the sum given 
to them. Companies and associations of all 
kinds existed in Babylon, and a prisoner 
could be released on bail if his friends be- 
came sureties for him. It may be added 
that wealthy people employed agents to 
manage their estates; indeed, most matters 
of business could be transacted by a re- 
sponsible mandatary or agent.—The Contem- 
porary Review. 

A Lonpon Crowvp.—There is a mocking, 
bitter laugh for the most venerated institu- 
tions, and the many-tongued voice has an 
acrid, cynic accent. The steady, respecta- 
ble element indeed holds its tongue, and 
keeps an anxious watch over its pockets; 
and it is the looser, wilder members of the 


crowd who are seen and heard the most. 
But how numerous these last, how threat- 
coning, and how quickly increasing and 
gathering strength, it only needs an occa- 
sional day in the streets to realize. And 
the most discouraging part of the business 
is the immense contingent ofidie youths; 
most of whom have passed under what 
ought to have been the civilizing efiects of 
education in the board schools, but who 
certainly show to no greater advantage 
than the roughs and loafers of # former era. 
Indeed, the clamorous voices of the swarms 
of idle or half-idle youth who will earn no 
daily bread, nor even the pinch of salt that 
shonld accompany it, to whom any real 
apprenticeship to any decent crait or trade 
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or mystery or any reliable way to earn an 
honest living, is altogether inaccessible, 
seem to reproach us for all the pains and 
parade which we have given to teaching.— 
All the Year Round. 


CELLIN’sS ART HAS BEEN OVERKATED.— 
A careful study of his works inclines one to 
think that he has been seriously overrated; 
his productions in the main really owe most 
of their famé to the reflected glory that is 
thrown upon them by the vivid interest 
excited by his autobiography. From one 
point of view, that of pure technical skill, 
Cellini no ,doubt deserves the highest 
estimation; with equal skill and perfection 


of finish he managed the very different pro- 
cesses of gem engraving, die sinking, cire 
perdue casting on both large and small 
scales, damascening, enameling, niello in- 
lay, repouss6é work, and many other deli- 
cate processes in various materials. Every- 
thing he produced was in its workmanship 
atarvel of technical skill; but when we 
come to examine his designs a very difter- 
ent verdict must be passed, and this applies 
even in the case of many of the smaller ob- 
jects in the precious metals which be- 
longed more especially to Cellini’s real pro- 
fession as a goldsmith. Nothing, for exam- 
ple, could be feebler than the design of the 
coins and medals which Cellini produced for 
the Pope’s mint; and yet he himselfas well 
as his Pa nal patron appears to have been 
thoroughly well satisfied with them. With 
more truth than he knew of Clement VII. 
remarked that the ancients had never pro- 
duced such medals as Cellini’s; the implied 
meaning is an extraordinary proof of the 
Pope’s utter want of real artistic feeling, as 
he possessed a fine collection of antique coins, 
and cannot be excused on the score of ignor- 
ance. Again, one can hardly imagine a more 
utterly tasteless and even actively ugly 
design than that of the great golden salt 
and spice box (nef) which Cellini made for 
the French King Francis I. This salt cellar 
is now preserved in the Imperial Treasury 
at Vienna, so that we are able to compare 
the real thing with Cellini’s eloquent de- 
scription of its beauties, (II., 36.) Its prin- 
cipal features are two nude _ allegorical 
figures representing the sea and the earth, 
treated like Neptune and Venus. These 
statuettes are of the feeblest type, badly 
proportioned in every part, auld posed in 
the most ridiculous way, so as to be falling 
backward from off their base. The least 
offensive part of this great mass of gold is 
the border round the base, on. which 
Cellini has introdued small figures in 
high relief of Night, Day, Twilight, and 
Dawn, copied from Michael Angelo’s colos- 
sal statues in the Medici Chapel, quite re- 
gardless of the very different scale of his 
copies. One is not surprised to hear that 
when Cellini “exhibited this piece to his 
Majesty he uttered a loud outcry of aston- 
ishment;” but it is difficult to believe 
the rest of the story that the King ‘‘could 
not satiate his eyes with gazing at1t.” The 
fact was that Cellini’s self-confidence and 
vanity destroyed all power of judging his 
own works with any critical sense; 
otherwise an artist who had _ studied 
and apparently appreciated fine spec- 
imens of  classica sculpture could 
never haye produced such a misshapen 
figure as that of the reclining ‘* Nymph 
ot Fontainebleau,” now in the Louvre, 
or the miserably proportioned statuettes 
round the base of the Florentine Perseus. 
Such statues as the marble crucifix of the 
Escorial and the restored Ganymede of the 
Uffizi show not only that Cellini had no 
power of designing fine plastic works, but 
that he was grossly ignorant of all the 
refinements and even the main features of 
human anatomy, a subject which he had 
evidently never found time to work at.— 
The Saturday Review. 


Does A Suip SAIL FASTER THAN THE 
Winp ?—Every yachtsman knows that a 
ship can sail faster than the wind; that is 
to say, if the wind is blowing 10 knots an 
hour, a ship may be making 12 or 15 knots 
an hour, Now, it is obvious that if the ship 
is sailing straight before the wind it can- 
not at the utmost travel faster than the 
wind itself is blowing; asa matter of fact, 
it will travel much more slowly. If, on the 
other hand, the ship is sailing at an angle 
with the wind, it seems at first sight that 


the wind must act with less effect than 
before, and the ship in consequence sail 
more slowly still. But, as a matter of 
fact, the ship not only sails more quickly 
than before, but more quickly than the 
wind itselfis blowing. This is a paradox 
which few, even of. those who are well ac- 
quainted by experience with the fact, have 
found themselves able to explain. Let us 
consider the difficulty in the light of the 
following experiment. Place a ball at one 
side of a billiard table, and with the long 
cue held lengthwise, from end to end of the 
table, push the ball across the cloth. The 
cue here represents the wind, and the ball 
the ship sailing directly before it; only, as 
there is here no waste of energy, which in 
the case of the wind and ship is very great, 
the ball of course travels at the same rate 
as the cue—evidently it cannot possibly 
travel faster. Now, suppose a groove 
to be cut ya gee across the table, 
from one corner pocket to the other, in 
which the ball may roll. If the ball be now 
placed at one end of the groove and the cue 
held horizontally and moved forward as 
before, the ball will travel along the groove 
(and along the cue) in the same time as the 
cue takes to move across the table. This is 
the case of the ship sailing at an angle with 
the direction of the wind. The groove is 
considerably longer than the width of the 
table—more than double as long, in fact. 
The ball therefore travels much faster than 
the cue which impels it, since it covers 
more than double the distance in the same 
time, It is in poe. the same manner 
that a tacking ship is enabled to sail faster 
than the wind.—Zemple Bar. 


To Switt Brrr.—The President orders 
the company to prepare for a salamander. 
They have five minutes wherein to empty 
and refill their tankards. This done, 
the President says, in Latin, “the sala- 
mander is begun,” (or uses some equivalent 
formula,) ‘‘One two, three!” At the word 


“three” the tankards are rubbed on the 
table. ‘‘One, two, three!” (they are duly 
emptied.) ‘‘One, two, three!” (they are 
rocked with a drumming sound on the 
table.) ‘‘One, two, three!” At ‘‘ one” the 
tankards are raised aloft, and at ‘ three” 
brought down heavily on the table. ‘‘ One, 
two, three!” The covers of the tankards 
ure shut down witha clang, and the sala- 
mander is over. An English reader will be 
tempted to inquire how much of this non- 
sense isa iat letter, and whether the code 
is not in truth ‘‘more honored in the breach 
than the observance.” Unfortunately. such 
is not the case. The primary end of the 
Kneipe is the consumption of beer, and the 
most determined drinker is held in highest 
honor. At someuniversities beer medals are 
awarded by way of decoration to the most 
thoroughgoing soakers. We are assured by 
members of the German universities that it 
is no uncommon thing for a student to drink 
from 20 to 30 pints of beer in the course of 
a single club meeting. As the average ca- 
pacity of the human stomach is only five 
pints, itis obvious that the whole of this 
quantity cannot be accommodated at one 
time. ‘The difficulty is met by artificially 
creating a vacuum. The beer honorable, 
full to bursting point, makes a momentary 
exit from the club room, and sticks a finger 
in his throat. The titillation of the uvula 
produces a result that may be better 
imagined than described, and the beery 
champion returns to his place relieved of 
his previous potations and ready for fresh 
ones. We feel that we owe our readers an 
apology for even alluding to so disgusting 
an expedient, but without this final touch 
of coarse reality the reader would fail to 
picture the complete sottishness, the insane 
folly, the utter bestiality of the Kneipe.— 
The Cornhill Magazine. 

How ‘“JowHNn HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN,” 
Was BreGun.—In the Summer of 1852 she 
one day drove over with me to see the 
quaint old town of Tewkesbury. Directly 
she saw the grand old abbey and the medi- 
«val houses of the High-street she decided 
that this should form the background of her 
story, and like a true artist fell to work 
making mental sketches on the spot. A 
sudden shower drove us into one of the old 
covered alleys opposite the house, I believe 
of the then ‘Town Clerk of Tewkesbury, an 
as we stood there a_ bright-looking but 
ragged boy also took refuge at the mouth of 
the alley, and from the Town Clerk’s win- 
dow a little girl gazed with looks of sym- 
pathy at the ragged boy opposite. Presently 
the door opened and the girl appeared 
on the steps and beckoned to the 
boy to take a piece of bread, exactly 
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as the scene is described in the open- 
ing chapters of ‘‘ John Halifax.” We had 
lunch at the Bell Inn, and explored the 
bowling green, which also is minutely and 
accurately described, and the landlord’s 
statement that the house had ence been 
used by a tanner, and the smell of tan 
which filled the streets from a tanyard not 
far off, decided the trade which her hero 
was to follow. ‘She made one or two sub- 
sequent visits to further identify her back- 
ground, and the name of her hero was de- 
cided by the discovery of an old gravestone 
in the abbey churchyard, on which was in- 
scribed ‘‘ John Halifax.” She had already 
decided that the hero’s Christian name 
must be John, but the surname had been 
hitherto doubtful.—Clarence Dobell. 


THE Russtan NovEtist.—In a nation full 
of life, but young, and newly in contact 
with an old and powerful civilization, 
sensitiveness and self-consciousness are 
prompt to appear. In the Americans, as 
well as in the Russians, we see them active 
ina high degree. They are somewhat agi- 
tating and disquieting agents to their 
possessor, but they have, if they get fair 
play, great powers for evoking and enrich- 
ing a literature. But the Americans, as we 
know, are apt to set them at rest in the 
manner of my friend, Col. Higginson of Bos- 
ton. “As I take it, nature said some years 


since: ‘Thus farthe English is my bestrace; 
but we have had Englishmen enough; we 
need ee a little more buoyancy 
than the Englishman; let us lighten the 
structure, even at some peril in the proc- 
ess. Put in one drop more of nervous 
fluid, and make the American.’ With that 
drop, a new range of promise opened on the 
human race, and a lighter, finer, more highly 
organized type of mankind was born.” ye 
ple who by this sort of thing give rest to 
their sensitive and busy self-consciousness 
may very well, perhaps, be on their way to 
great material prosperity, to great political 
power; but they are scarcely on the right 
way to a great literature, a serious art. ‘The 
Russian does not assuage his sensitiveness 
in this fashion. The Russian man of letters 
does not make nature say: ‘The Russian 
is my best race.” He finds relief to his 
sensitiveness in letting his perceptions 
have perfectly free play and in_re- 
rege their reports with perfect fideli- 
ty. The sincereness with which the 
reports are given has even something child- 
like and touching. In the novel of which I 
am going to speak there is not a line, not a 
trait, brought in for the glorification of 
Russia or to feed vanity; things and char- 
acters go as nature takes them, and the au- 
thor is absorbed in seeing how nature takes 
them and in relating it. But we have here 
a condition of things which is highly favor- 
able to the production of good literature, of 
good art. We have great sensitiveness, 
subtlety, and finesse, addressing themselves 
with entire disinterestedness and sim- 
licity to the representation of human 
ife. The Russian novelist is thus 
master of a spell to which the secrets 
of human nature—both what is external 
and what is internal, gesture and manner 
no less than re and feeling—willingly 
make themselves known. The crown of lit- 
erature is poetry, and the Russians have 
not yet had a great poet. Butin that form 
of imaginative literature which in our day 
is the most popular and the most possible, 
the Russians at the present moment seem to 
me to hold, as Mr. Gladstone would say, the 
5 agar at Arnold, in the Fortnightly 
veview. 


THe CASPIAN SEA.—In the southeast of 
Russia is the greatest salt lake in the world, 
the Caspian Sea, which has an area of 
130,000 square t1iles—that is, an area 
greater than all the British Islands put to- 
gether, with an additional island larger 
than England thrown in extra—is intimate- 
ly connected with the fresh-water fisheries 
of the Volga and the Ural, for the fish 
migrate from fresh water to salt and from 
salt water to fresh there as elsewhere. ‘The 


great fishery of this region is that for the 
sturgeon, (Accipenser sturio,) and_ its 
kindred, the great sturgeon or beluga 
(A. huso,) the sewruga, (4A. stellatus, ) 
the osseter, (A.Guldenstadtii,) and the 
small sturgeon, or sterlet, (A. ruthen- 
sus;) also for the salmon, white sal- 
mon, and knifefish, The sturgeon family 
attains to an enormous size, especially the 
beluga, which sometimes measures 20 feet 
in length and weighs 2,500 pounds, though 
specimens of over 1,000 pounds are rare. 
The sewruga is also a giant, but the other 
sturgeons are seldom taken above 6 feet in 
length. The number of these giants dis- 
posed of annually at Astrakhan has in some 
years been enormous—300,000 sturgeons, 
100,000 belugas, and millions of the others. 
No wonder that there are complaints of the 
failure of the supplies, and, as is usual 
where ignorance prevails, the mischief is 
attributed to every cause but the right. 
“Tt is because of the steamboats,” says 
the moujik, and forthwith the moujik 
hates the sight of a steamboat. But steam 
orno steam, the sturgeon of the Caspian 
may soon become as rare a curiosity as 
Thames salmon. Astrakhan, the principal 
Caspian port, is one of the most important 
fishing staions in the world. From this re- 
zion alone the Russian revenue nets about 
£1,000,000 for fishery licenses, and during 
the fishing season 20,000 strangers, ranging 
in degree from simple laborers to gigantic 
capitalists, come in to compete with the 
regular inhabitants for the profits from the 
tish industries.—Chambers’s Journal. 


ENGLIsH Horses.—It does not follow 
that because there are something like three 
millions of horses in the United Kingdom, 
that number, or an approach to it, is avail- 
able for use in the field. Colonel Raven- 
hill, who is an expert, calculates that the 
number of those really suitable for military 
work must be not greater than 70,000, 
and among these must be reckoned ali the 
good carriage horses and hunters, which 
would be uncommonly expensive. This is 
not a question of political economy, and I 


pray all educated readers to remove their 
thoughts from questions of the commercial 
yrofit and loss of our international horse 
dealing. It may be an admirable thing for 
the balance of trade, that’ whereas 
50 years ago there was no practical differ- 
ence between exports and imports of horses, 
our imports for the 10 years ending in 1885 
were about 126,000 more than our exports, 
not including Ireland, and even Ireland has 
begun to follow the same road. The green 
island of pastures, where the breed of horses 
seems to tend toward improvement and re- 
finement of its own accord, and which pro- 
duces the best hunters in the world, has 
itself begun to import horses, though it is 
true that it exports also, and to a much 
greater extent. Gen. Sir Frederick Fitz- 
Wigram, who was Inspector-General of 
Cavalry, said last year that the researches 
he had made when a member of Lord 
“Rosebery’s Committee seemed to prove 
that we might make an impression on the 
trade by offering higher prices, and that a 
few more horses could be procured in_that 
way—for instance, from the General Omni- 
bus Company, which had 8,000 horses, and 
could spare 2 per cent., or a total of 160, 
but in a short time the bottom of these 
reservoirs would be reached, and then no 
price at all in reason would procure the 
much-needed quadrupeds. What does this 
mean but that the natural operation of 
supply and demand acts soas to leave a 
very small margin indeed for suddén re- 
quirements ?—Zhe Contemporary Review. 


OUTRIGGED Boats FOR RacinG.—For 
years the racing boats in use at the two 
universities—Oxford especiallv--were as 
unscientific as could be imagined, and on 
the London river the style of boat in vogue 
required a great excess of exertion. It was 
not till the year 1844 that outrigged boats 
were introduced from Newcastle, and 
revolutionized racing. Yet even then there 
were those who decried the invention; and 
the non-success of the first college eight, 
in which Wadham rowed in the races of 
1845 at Oxford, led to a belief that, for 
heavy crews at any rate, and in rough 
water, a boat of mixed build, with out- 
riggers at stroke and bow places only, 
would be found to answer better—and 
such a Dnild of boat was used 
for several years with some meas- 
ure of success. Sir Patrick Col- 
quhoun fortunately had enough foresight 
and infinence to insist upon the adoption of 
a boat and oars of the Newcastle style by 
the Westminster boys in their race wit 
Eton in 1845; and the ease with which a 
crew manifestly inferior in size and strength 
beat a boat containiug several oarsmen of 
first-rate merit, served to establish the new 


style of boat in popular favor, which im- 
provements in strength and lightness of con- 
struction have enabled it to maintain. 
Another advance in the art of giving ease to 
labor has been afforded by the introduction 
of sliding seats—the propelling power being 
in no way lessened, while the exertion is 
materially lightened by their use.—Black- 
wood’s Magazine. 


A Mrxep ConpiTion or FictT1on.—The 
advantage of our mixed condition, civilized 
at the top, with the old barbarian under 
our clothes, is just this, that we can enjoy 
all sorts of things. We can enjoy ‘John 
Inglesant,” (some of us,) and others can 
revelin Buffalo Bill’s exhibition. Do not 
let us cry that, because we are “cultured,” 
there shall be no Buffalo Bill. Do not let 
us exclaim that, because we can read Paul- 
us Silentiarius and admire Rufinus, there 
shall be no broadside ballads nor magazine 
poetry. If we will only be tolerant, we 
shall permit the great public also to delight 
in our few modern romances ‘of adventure. 
They may be “ savage survivals,” but so is 
the whole of the poetic way of regarding 
nature. The flutter in the dovecots of cult- 
ure caused by three or four boys’ books is 
amazing. Culture is saddened at discover- 
ing that not only boys and _ illiterate 
people, but even critics not wholly 
illiterate, can be moved by a tale of 


adventure. ‘Treasure Island” and ‘ Kid- 
napped” are boys’ books written by an 
author of whose genius, for narrative, for 
delineation of character, for style, I hardly 
care to speak, lest enthusiasm should seem 
to border on fanaticism. But, with all his 
ifts, Mr. Stevenson intended only a boys’ 
900k when he wrote “Treasure Island” and 
restored romance. He had shown his hand, 
as a novelist of character and analysis, in 
“Prince Otto.” But he did not then use 
just the old immortal materials of advent- 
ure. Assoon as he touched those he made 
a boys’ book which became a classic, and 
deserved to be a classic. “Kidnapped” is 
still better, to my taste, and indeed Scott 
himself might have been the narrator of 
Alan Breck’s battle, of his wanderings, of 
his quarrel with the other Piper. But these 
things are a little over the heads of boys 
who have not the literary taste. They pre- 
fer the adventures of Sir Harry and the 
other, Allan in Kukuana-land or in Zu- 
Vendis. We may not agree with their taste, 
but thatis their taste. Probably no critic 
would venture to maintain that the dis- 
coverer of Kér has the same literary quali- 
ties as the historian of John Silver. It 
seems a pity, when we chance to have two 
good things, to be always setting one off 
against the other and fighting about their 
relative merits.. Mr. Stevenson and Mr. 
Rider Haggard have both written novels, 
have both written boys’ books. Personally, 
I prefer their boys’ books to their novels. 
They seem happierin their dealings with 
men than with women, and with war than 
with love. Of the two, Jess appears to 
me real, and the wife of Mr. Stevenson’s 
Prince Otto shadowy. But Mr. Haggard’s 
savage ladies are better than his civilized 
fair ones, while there is not a petticoat in 
re Kidnapped” or ‘“‘Treasure Island.” As 
for ‘‘She” herself, nobody can argue with a 
personal affection, which I entertain for 
that long-lived lady.—Andrew Lang, in the 
Contemporary Review. 


In New-Guinza.—Tke houses on this 
part of the coast, as also in the villages in- 
land, are built upon piles varying from 4 
to 8 feetin height. A few steps up a rude 
ladder lead to a platform, on which some of 
the family generally recline. A baby, and 
often a young pig, in nets suspended from 
the eaves, are gently swinging to and fro. 
Fishing nets lie in a corner, with shells 
attached for weights. Nautilus shells, with 


grass streamers or hideous carved pieces of 
wood, hang before the bamboo door, which 
is low and narrow, and leads into the com- 
mon room where all the family mae: The 
common room is about 12 feet by 18 feet, 
with a bare flooring of rough planks, gen- 
erally the sides of old canoes. Through the 
chinks the garbage is thrown upon the 
plentifulremnants of cocoa husks below, for 
the pigs to eat or the sea to carry away. 
Inthe middle of the room is a fireplace, 
a pile of ashes on some boards, with a spark- 
protector of bamboo stick hung about three 
feet above. On the central pole is hung a 
tom-tom, while here and there on the grass 
walls are suspended gourds for lime, bamboo 
pipes, tomahawks, adzes, spare grass petti- 
eoats, and net bags. There is no window, 
but a movable shutter can generally be 
opened on the sea side, and plenty of air en- 
ters through the walls and the holes in the 
tioor. Then, as to clothing, the natives 
certainly affect sincere simplicity im the 
matter of dress. The only article common 
to all the men is a thin string, a third of 
an inch in breadth, passed tightly round 
the waist and between the legs. A band 
of grass, which serves as a pocket for to- 
bacco, knives, and decorations of cotton 
leaves, is for the most part worn, upon the 
upper part of the arm. Some have head 
bands of red braid or smail rounded pieces 
ot shells, while a few wear necklaces of 
shells or teeth, and carved bones through 
the nose. Their hair, thick, matted, and 
long, is drawn up by a comb of bamboo 
cane. The women wear petticoats of woven 
grass, sometimes stained with a red hue. 
‘The married and betrothed have short hair; 
the majority are tattooed witha V-shaped 
mark and other designs upon the breast. 
Their figures are squat and not so erect as 
those of Hindoo women, as they generally 
carry weights on the back and not on the 
head.—All the lear Round. 


THE Girt OF HEALING.—The gift of heal- 
ing scrofula and similar diseases, claimed 
for centuries by our Kings, lasted, as we 
know, tothe age of Queen Anne, and the 
service used on the occasion can be read in 
the Common Prayer Book printed in her 
reign. That very sacred King, Charles IL— 
if we may believe an eye witness, one of his 
own surgeons—performed many hundreds 
of cures, and is said to have touchedin 21 


years upward of 92,000 sufferers. ‘‘ God 
give you better health and more sense,” was 
the benediction of William III. over the 
only person he could be persuaded to touch. 
The writer observes that though the belief 
in the virtue of the royal touch was a silly 
superstition, it was not, as Macaulay terms 
it, an imposture, since patients were often 
cuted by the impression produced on, the 
neryous system, the excitement cansed by 
the royal touch in cases of scrofula 
causing a freer flow of blood to the 
part affected. The remedies given by 
a ew in former days appeare 
to be often founded on conjecture, and were 
sometimes worse than thedisease. Cardan, 
aman of great genius, and as much re- 
nowned for mathematics as for medical 
skill, wrote a prescription composed of 
pearls, gems, and the bone of a unicorn, and 
when troubled with sleeplessness he relates 
that he applied bear’s grease to 17 places on 
the body. Cardan, who, by the way, was 
summoned in the last illness of Edward VL, 
was very superstitious. His son had been 
executed for poisoning his wife, and the 
father, in a dream, heard a voice telling him 
to put into his mouth the emerald he wore 
round his neck, and that would enable him 
to forget his son. He did so, he says, with 
such good results that he was always op- 
yressed when he could not have the stone 
haaaesn his lips.— The Spectator. 


INCONSISTENT METAPHORS,—An Irish ora- 
tor said that his opponent had “ flung 
aside the maske and shown the cloven 
foot.” The passage following is part of the 
announcement of a new periodical: ‘* There 


is no newspaper in which the precise plat- 
form here adopted istaken up.” To say noth- 
ing of a ‘ precise platform,” the incongru- 
ity is obvious of “ adopting a platform,” 
while *‘ taking it up” suggests “ pulling it 
down.” In a memorial, widely citculated, 
of an educational association we are told 
that “the fairness and success or other- 
wise of one leading feature of the new code 
must depend on,” &e. A ** feature’ may be 
prominent and conspicuous, pleasing or un- 
pleasing, beautiful or ugly; but it is not 
easy to imagine a “ leading feature.” One 
of the ablest writers of our day speaks of 
“furthering an end.” To make a thing 
“further” off is hardly making the way to 
it easier.— The National Review. 


WHAT EVENTUALLY BECAME OF THE 
SNAKES ?7—The following was once asked at 
@ university wine party by a now well- 


known senior wrangler: ‘Suppose three 
snakes, each of which is swallowing anoth- 
er by the tail, so that the three forma. 


circle--then, as the swallowing process oo} 
tinnes the circle evidently some enalled 
and smaller. Now, if they thus continne te 
swallow each other, what will eventually 
become of the snakes?” Of course it is 
clear that either the swaliowing process 
must stop somewhere or that the snakes 
will vanish down each other's throats. At 
what point, then, will the swallowing cease? 
If the reader finds himself ready on the 
spot with a clear and precise answer to this 
question he will have proved himself of a 
readier wit than the guests of the above- 
mentioned wine party.—Temple Bar. 


STUPID AND ARROGANT PEOPLE.—Only 
those who have done some piece of intel. 
lectual work to be judged by many, official~ 
ly entitled to sit in judgment upon it but in 
no way qualified, know the full depths of 
human stupidity even in fairly-educated 
folk. And those who have had that sorrow- 
ful experience have seen such depths of 
human stupidity as would a priori hava 
been thought incredible. “The most fright. 
ful exhibitions of stupidity occur whon 
men, not by any means stupid or illiterate, 
are called to judge of work which Jies quite 
outside their experience and capacity, 
Likewise when men, of fair general infor. 
mation, try to pass themselves off as pos- 
sessing knowledge which they do not pos- 
sess. It was not a blockhead, but a man of 
moderate learning and of very great smart~ 


ness, (and _ self-sufficiency,) who seriously 
declared that he had never read either 
Shakespeare or Milton; and further- 
more _ that he did not _ believe 
that anybody had ever read_ either 
Shakespeare or Milton. Having looked into 
“Hamlet” one evening, and found that he 
was not interested, he concluded that he 
was a fair specimen of educated ae 
and that what did not interest him cou d 
not interest anybody. Many men, fair) 
literate, have # rough impression that all 
intellectual work belongs so much to the 
same order, that if they can with a good re- 
sult apply their understanding to one por- 
tion of it they may without absurdity apply 
their understanding to any portion of it. 
This is a curious illusion. A ecent gradu- 
ate of a Scotch university, who has studied 
forthe kirk and done the duty of a parish 
for ten years, would never dream that 
he was therefore qualified to judge of 
the technicalities of Music, or o 
Architecture, or of Engineering, or of Golf. 
In such matters he would bow to the judg- 
ment of experts. I have indeed heard of a 
good Professor of Divinity who instructed 
Sir Gilbert Scott, near the end of his career, 
in the high principles of architecture, the 
Professor stating that he had evolved these 
from his inner consciousness in the light of 
the Divine. But after he had spoken at 
much length, Sir Gilbert Scott smiled kind- 
ly and pene without even a syllable of 
reply. That Professor was indeed an excép- 
tional man. Men not exceptional at all wil, 
however, be found to express an anthorita- 
tive opinion upon liturgics, upon hymnol- 
ogy, upon ritual, never having bestowed 
the smallest thought upon these, and that 
without any idea that this is presumptuous; 
that, too, though they are clever and sensi- 
ble men.—Longmian’s Magazine. 


LAND TENURES IN FRANCE.—France is al¥ 
country of varieties and of differences; her 
climate, her soil, her scenery, her agricult- 
ural practices, herland tenures are no less 
diversified than her crops. Every climate, 
except that of the tropics, is represented in 
the country. Her soil is on the whole su- 
perior to that of England, andin one re- 
spect she has a marked advantage. Bern 
has its brandes, GaScony its landes, Cham- 
pagne its bald. dusty chalk hills; but 


throughout the length and breadth of the 
country there are none of those stubborn 
clays which break the heart of the English 
farmer. Her scenery issaid to bemonotonous; 
7 every district, even of those which 
bear no marked features, differs from 
its neighbor. The rolling, treeless, unin- 
closed plains of Picardy are totally unlike 
the small, well-wooded, double-hedged 
fields of Normandy, or the closertes of 
jou, or the copse-clad labyrinth of short, 
choppy hills and valleys of the Vendean 
bocage, where the peasantry could literally 
fulfill the command s’égailler, and disperse 
themselves like dew. The uniformity of 
English agriculture, land tenures, and civ- 
ilization imprint monotony on much of her 
rural economy. But throughout France 
diversities of climate, land ownership, and 
land tenure have left their mark. Here 
farm laborers are hired by the year, and 
are lodged and fed in the farmhouse; here 
they have separate homes—houses which 
they have purchased with their savings- 
and small properties that supplement their 
weekly wages. Here each flock of sheepis 
the property of single owners; here of many 
Proven¢al sheepmasters; here, as in Cham- 
pagne, the common herdsman leads the flocks 
of the villagers to the pastures. Hereis a 
métayer or a maitre valet; here a peasant pro- 
prietor, or a Picard, holding under the droit 
de marehé; here arack-rented tenant farmer, 
or @ Breton domanier a congément. Each dif- 
ferent system of land tenure affects the 
grouping of the rural population. InSeine- 

Marne or Somme large farms and farm- 
steads, isolated from one another, are the 
Tule, as, on a smaller scale, they are in Brit- 
tany. In Champagne, Picardy, or La Brenne 
the cultivators of the soil are ges to- 
gether in villages; a palisade of hedge and 
trees marks the clusters in which, on the 
high tableland of the Pays de Ca the 
Cauchois congregate; in Marche the farm- 
ers are clustered together in village com- 
munities of peasant owners, each village 
group consisting of members of the same 
tamily.—The Kdinburgh Review. 


Tue Kit-Cat CruB.—Famous among the 
Queen Anne clubs was the Kit-Cat, held at 
a noted mutton pie house in Shire-lane, 
Temple Bar, now covered by the New Law 
Courts. It was kept by one Christopher 
Cat, and originated in a weekly dinner 


iven by the celebrated Jacob Tonson to 
iterary men, as we are told in the following 
verses, written by one of the members, in 
which Jacob, spelled backward, becomes 
Bocaj: 
One night in seven, at this convenient seat, 
Indulgent Bocaj did the Muses treat; 
Their drink was gen’rous wine, and Kit-Cat’s 
pyes their meat, 
Hence did the assembly’s title first arise, 
And Kit-Cat wits spring first from Kit-Cat's pyes. 
The great Duke of Marlborough, the first 
Earl of Dorset, the famous Lord Halifax, 
Sir Robert Walpole, Congreve, Gay, Steele, 
Addison, were all members. The club was 
afterwards removed to Barn Elms. It was 
as much political as literary, only Whigs 
being admissible. In opposition to this was 
the Dotober Club, entirely composed of 
Tory squires, so called from their drinking 
old October. It was held at the Bell Tav- 
ern, King-street, Westminster.—All the Year 
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ON THE NORTH SEA’S SHORE 


DREAMY SCKHNES AND MEM- 
ORIBS OF A NAVAL FIGHT. 
GUNPOWDER JACK’S BAREFOOTRD  CAB- 

IN BOY—A TELEPHONE TO A LIGHT- 
SHIP—AFTER THE SUMMER GAYETY. 
WALTON-ON-THE-NAze, Nov. 9.—During 
the Duteh wars of Charles Il. his fawning 
Court poets were fond of taunting the gal- 
lant Hollanders, in whom England’s bravest 
seamon had found their match, as living in 


“4 country drawing 50 feet of water, 
Wherein men live as in the hold of nature, 
Which, when the sea doth in upon it break, 

- And drown & province, does but spring a leak.” 


Butany Dutchman who had ever landed 
here might fairly have retorted this clumsy 
sarcasm upon its nuthors. A vast dike of 
earth and stones many feet in height, of the 
true Dutch pattern, incloses like a wall the 
entire cireuit of the “‘ Naze” or promontory 
from which Walton takes its name. All 
along the outer side of this rampart lie 
like besieging armies the restless sea 
and the deep, narrow inlet that forms 
‘its vanguard, while within the barrier 
extends a dreary wilderness of low 
swampy meadows, broad ditches filled with 
muddy water, black, slimy pools, and 
treacherous bogs, where the rank unwhole- 
some greenness of the long grass betrays 
the fathomless depths of mire below. Even 
on the clearest and brightest day of Sum- 
mer this dismal panorama has an indescrib- 
ably weird and gloomy effect. But when 
seen beneath the rolling clouds of a lower- 
ing November sky, or through the cold, 
creeping sea mist of a bleak morning in the 
early Spring, it might serve any painter as 
a study for the earth’s first appearance after 
the subsiding of the Deluge. . 

It mnst have been in just such a place as 
this, (and not very far from this very spot, 
if tradition speak truly,) that the fierce 
Danes who were then overrunning all East- 
ern England inflicted upon one of their 
number who had showed cowardice in 
battle the hideous punishment of ‘death 
by the hurdle,” handed down to them 
through long ages from those grim Gothic 
warriors who followed Alaric to the first 
sack of Rome. On sucha day as this, and 
in the midst of all this gloomy desolation, it 
needs little stretch. of fancy to. picture 
to one’s self the whole of the terrible 
seene over again. There lie the pirate 
ships along the shore, with their 
sharp prows and big, clumsy sterns, their 
ene short thick mast and their one 
huge square sail. There stand in a ring 
upon the wet, spongy turf the savage giants, 


with their red hair tossing like a mane over 
‘their shoulders, and their dinted helmets 
and battered shields glittering in the pale 
Autumn sunlight. See how impatiently 
they glance round to watch for the coming 
of the doomed victim, and then turn their 
fierce eyes with cruel and hungry expecta- 
tion upon the vast black pit in the midst of 
them, his appointed grave, which, although 
dug barely half an hour ago, is already 
mere than half filled with dark, slimy 
water and liquid mire. 

Suddenly a stern hum of excitement runs 
around the iron circle, and tne blood-rusted 
spears and battle axes are clashed exulting- 
ly. The wretch who has shamed, by his 
eowardice, all the sea kings of the north 
is coming to receive his doom, and as his 
nerveless form is dragged forward between 
two powerful warriors there is a black 
frown on every forehead and a tigerish 
gleam in every. eye. The broken prayers 
for mercy which he still moans forth to 
those to whom merey is unknown are 
drowned by a wild yell of ferocious joy. as 
the dastard’s bound and helpless figure is 
hurled headlong into the fearful pit below. 
Then a heavy wooden hurdle is flung down 
upon him, and instantly a score of strong 
hands are at work to fill up with vast heaps 
wet clay the living grave that has en- 
lfed the “ Niddering” (worthless wretch.) 
The “black 


of 
ga 

But times are changed now. 
barks” of the Scandinavian marauders have 


given place to cheap steamers, the biood- 
stain “Cireles of Odin” to taverns and 
coffee houses, while many a descendant 
of the ancient Danish pirates is practicing, 
upon this soil which his ancestors con- 
quered, a more legitimate and civilized 
mode of robbery as a hotel keeper. The 
broad, flat curve of the Essex seaboard is 
still inyaded every year by a swarm of 
savages, but nowacays they call themselves 
excursionists, and come armed, not with 
spear and battle axe, but with lunch baskets 
and bottles of beer. In common with most 
English watering places, Walton-on-the- 
Naze has the twofold existence of a snake. 
lt is kindled by the short-lived Summer 
into feverish life and activity, only to be 
frezeh again into utter torpidity by the 
first cold breath of approaching Winter. In 
the scorching days of July holiday makers 
trom London and other great towns flock 
down to it every week in such numbers as 
frequently to crowd ‘to the very doors” 
every hotel and “furnished apartment” in 
the place, thereby compelling the latest 
arrivals to take up their quarters in bathing 
vans, oranibuses, railway cars, freight sheds 
and other nunaturallodgings. A brass band 
plays on the pier every evening. All day 
ioug the sea is dotted with ‘‘ pleasure” boats 
that make every one utterly miserable b 
roeking and jumping with a vigor whic 
might unsettle the digestion of the oldest 
sailor afloat. Atsunset the whole beach, 
like Tem Hood’s country churchyard, is 
“ crowded with young men striving to be 
alone,” or perhaps striving to be alone with 
the objects of their adoration. Chops 
and steaks—beyond which an ordinary 
Englishman’s fancy never soars in 
the ordering of a dinner—are_ being 
devoured on every side, and washed down 
with copious draughts of that half-liquid 
mud, and that thin, gray ditchwater, which 
the British innkeeper humorously calls 
“Tea and Coffee.” The long, low, centi- 
pede-like pier is au endless procession of 
romenhaders, dressed in the height of the 
owest fashion, among whom a mnoreer 
might observe many a drugstore Romeo 
and many a kitchen Juliet, flirting at the 
top of their “‘most sweet voices,” and 
punetuating this stentorian lovemaking 
with yells of laughter, loud and discord- 
ant enough to scare a shark in the depths 
if the sen below. In a word, it is just 
fhe sort of place which that great moral 
teacher, Miss Braddon, would choose for 
the scene of one of her wholesome and in- 
structive romances, casually introgucing 
the heroine—a pale and willowy young lady 
who lives with an invalid mother npon $5 
a weék, and furtively nourishes her im- 
agination with penny serials obtained from 
the stationer’s shop round the corner—to a 
tall, dark-bearded man, with a worn but 
still handsome face and a strangely restless 
eye, who, having promptly won her ‘ guile- 
less heart,” comes out at once in his true 
colors a8 a murderer, a burglar, or a pirate, 
and proceeds to go through various eccen- 
tricities totally subversive of the Ten Com- 
mandments and the interests of public 
morality. 
But this favored spot presents a widely 
different aspect amid the sullen gloom of 
Noyember or the far worse bleakness and 
chillness of ‘“‘ balmy Spring.” ‘Then the 
sight of the wet, dirty seats upon the most 
exposed points of the sea-fronting downs 
sends through you a shudder such as one 
feels when confronted on a bitter January 
morning with a staring advertisement of 
*‘ice cream.” The aunouncements of ‘‘din- 
ners and teas ready at all hours” above 
barred restaurants, where it is terribly mani- 
fest that neither tea nor-dinner has been 
ready for months, breathe a spirit of pro- 
found and gloomy irony. The hotels have 
retired into themselves for the Winter. The 
pier, losing its gaunt, unending length in 
the ghostly gray of the mist, looks 
like a gangplank for passengers to the 
next world. The brass band has gone to 
break the rest of other invalids, and to vex 
the ears of other promenaders, The pleasure, 
or rather displeasure, boats. are drawn up 
along the shore, and the boatmen are 
drowning in the worst possible beer their 
sorrow for the season that is gone. Upon 
the window ofa tavern that faces the sea 
the rains and storms of Winter have ma- 
liciously effaced the beginning and end of a 
hospitable advertisement, leaving the words 
* AND TEA” standing in gaunt isolation to 
puzzle ages hence some Patagonian anti- 
quary, who will probably describe it as 
‘the fragment of a supposed dedicatory 1n- 
scription found in the ruins of a British 
temple.” 


But this dreary coast, unpromising 


though it looks, has given to English his- 
tory not a few men whom it could ill spare. 
Many a stout Admiral, whose name is writ- 
ten in letters of fire on the rollof the world’s 
createst seamen, began life as a barefooted 
fisher lad in oue of the obscure seaboard 
villages that dot the vast curve of low, 
desolate beach which extends all the way 
from the ‘‘Wash” to the mouth of the 
Thames. Local tradition still preserves the 
memory of the great sea fight off Solebay 
two centuries ago, when the stoutest 
‘hearts of oak” that England could pro- 
duce and the bravest men that sturdy Hol- 
land could send forth to match them ham- 
mored at each other for two days beneath a 
pall of hot sulphurous smoke more than & 
mile in breadth, while “the noise of their 
cannon might be heard along the coast all 
the way from Walberswick to Dunwich.” 
Not far from this headland upon which we 
stand the waters of the German Ocean, 
which have seen so many gallant exploits, 
witnessed a feat bolder than all, which, al- 
though long since chronicled in history, is 
well worth telling once more. 

It is a cold, gray, Autumn afternoon in 
the latter part of the seventeenth century, 
and the rising wind is just beginning to 
thrust aside the great mass of bluish-white 
smoke that broods over the sea along the 
Essex shore. As the veil of death is rent 
in twain a momentary glimpse of huge 
ships and tall masts and gorgeous flags flits 
spectrally before the straining eyes of the 
anxious watchers on the crest of the sea- 
fronting ridge, only to be instantly swal- 
lowed up by rolling billows of smoke and 
red sheets of flame and the thunder of a 
cannonade that seems to split the very sky. 
How is the battle going and who will win 
it? This is what every one asks eagerly, 
but none can answer. Admiral Sir John 
Narborough — affectionately nicknamed 
“Gunpowder Jack” by the sturdy blue- 
jackets who have fonght by his sidein a 
score of battles—has never yet known de- 
feat. But he has now to deal with the best 
and bravest men of Holland, who are fight- 
ing as Dutchmen have always fought since 
Javob Van Heemskirk shattered in Gibral- 
tar Bay the proudest ileet of Spain. , 

lt is now late in the afternoon, and since 
sunrise the cannon thunder has never 
ceased fora moment. The English sailors, 
eyeing their shattered spars and shot-torn 
rigging, applaud the prowess of their ene- 
mies with the honest admiration which one 
brave man always feels for another, and 
mutter to each other in grim approval: 
“There won’t be no ‘Flying Dutchman’ 
seen to-day, Jack; they’ all fighting 
Dutchmen, this lot are.” They are, indeed, 
and so Sir John Narborough (who has 
thrust lis flagship, as usual, into the very 
centre of the enemy’s eee | is now 
finding out to his cost. The sides of the 
great ship areall gapped and splintered 
with pelting shot. The fore and, main 
mnasts have already gone over the side, 
and the mizzenmast with its spars 
shivered and its sails torn to shreds 
by the storm of iron is tottering to its fall. 
Half the crew lie dead or wounded, and sev- 
eral of the lower deck guns are useless from 
sheer want of men to handle them. Of the 
ship’s officers only three are left alive, and 
the Admiral himself is pipton the blood 
from a fearful gash made in hissunbrowned 
forehead by aflying splinter. Worse still, 
a huge “double-headed” shot has pierced 
the stately hull between wind and water,and 
the few surviving bluejackets clinch their 
teeth in desperation as they hearin every 
pause of the firing the hollow gurgle of the 
water, which is pouring fast into the doomed 
vessel. 

Meanwhile the English are at length be- 
ginning to get the best of it at the other 
end of the line, and could the victorious 
ships be brought up to the Admiral’s assist- 
ance he might be saved yet. Sir John 
hastily writes the order, but how isit to be 
sent? No boat can livein that murderous, 
fire, and any man whoshould attempt to 
swim the distance would almost certainly 
be struck dead before he had gone twice the 
length of the ship. Done it must be by 
some means, however, if the battle is to be 
won, so Sir John calls for volunteers for a 
venture which, were he but 20 years young- 
er, he would himself be the tirst man to at- 
tempt. But before one of the dozen men 
who are about to claim the perilous honor 
has time to speak the little cabin ; boy—- 
a slim, active, bright-eyed 10-year-old 
—springs forward, and touching his curly- 
haired forehead to ‘* Gunpowder Jack,” asks 
eagerly to be allowed to carry the precious 
dispatch himself. “Why, my poor little 
“fellow, they’ll kill you,” says the grim old 
Admiral, eyeing the young hero’s glowing 
face with a mixture of amusement, wonder, 
and secret sympathy—for he had been a 
cabin boy himself, and had won his present 
rank by sheer pluck and hardihood. ‘‘I 
don’t care if they do,” answers the boy reck- 
lessly. ‘It’s something to be killed for Old 
England, anyhow, and I ain’t afraid. And 
look here, your Honor,” added he, confi- 
dentially, ‘“‘them Dutchmen won’t hit a 
little chap like me so easy as they would a 
grown man. Give me four dozen lashes to- 
morrow, if you like, but let me do this here 
job to-day !” 

The listening crew break instinctively 
into alusty cheer, and Sir John makes a 
half-reluctayt gesture of assent. Quick as 
lightning thé boy thrusts the priceless dis- 
patch into his mouth and plunges headlong 
into the roaring sea. Closer and closer 
draws the circle of fire around the brave 
old Admiral; hotter and hotter grows the 
merciless cannonade. Down comes the 
battered mizzenmast with a deafening 
erash, dismounting several guns in its fall, 
while the next moment a Dutch broadside 
sweeps away half'a dozen of the few re- 
maining seamen. Stern old Sir John stamps 
his foot fiercely and shouts to the fast- 
diminishing band of brave hearts around 
him: “Fight it out to the last, boys! if 
the worst comes to the worst we can 
always blow the old craft up.” 

But just at that moment the roar of the 
cannon and the triumphant cheers of the 
Dutchmen are out-thundered by a mightier 
volume of sound, at which there comes over 
the set, grim face of old “Gunpowder 
Jack” a sudden light such as no one has 
ever seen uponit before, The enemy’s fire 
begins to slacken, and then the iron circle 
parts like morning mist before the sweep of 
a gale, and high above the rolling smoke is 
seen waving in triumph the red cross ban- 
ner of England. Anhour later the fight is 
over and the victory won, and as the sun 
goes down upon that wild scene Sir John 
Narborough, standing upon the _ blood- 
stained quarter deck, which he bas defend- 
ed so long and so well, grasps in his huge 
brown fist the slight fingers of the little 
hero who has risked life and limb to save 
him, and says with a very unwonted tremor 
in his deep voice: ‘‘ God bless you, my brave 
lad. You’ve done a man’s work to-day, and 
Vll be bound I shail see you on a quarter 
deck of your own before I die.” And Gun- 
powder Jack was a true prophet, for he 
lived to see that barefooted cabin boy take 
his place at the head of the English Navy 
as Admiral Sir Cloudesley Shovel. 

But, although these old fighting days are 
now past and gone, the seamen of the Essex 
coast are still as brisk and daring as ever, 
as any one who reads its “ lifeboat statis- 
tics” may learn for themselves. Not with- 
out reason did a French Captain who was 
wrecked upon this shore reply, when asked 
how he could tell, amid the blackness of a 
moonless night, that it was the English 
coast upon which he was stranded: ‘I 
knew it by the brisk way in which the life- 
boats came out to help me.” The resident 
clergyman—who is justly proud of the Wal- 
ton lifeboat, not only as a prominent local 
institution, but also as the instrument of 
deeds more daring than those of a knight 
of romance—insists upon taking us down to 
the boat station to inspect it, and will not 


be satisfied till we have both clambered’ 


up into the ark of refuge and seated our- 
selves upon the benches on which a 
band of brave men have so often placed 
themselves for a hand-to-hand struggle with 
death. Here he explains the delicate adjust- 
ment of the steering gear, the arrangements 
for letting out the water wherewith the 
boat is constantly filling in her struggles 
with the waves, and the means which en- 
able her to right herself in a few seconds 
should she be capsized. After this he pro- 
ceeds to describe some of her recent voyages 
so vividly that we seem to see the white 
foam of the leaping waves shimmering 
ghostlike through the blackness of mid- 
night, and to feel the splash of the pelting 
spray and the heave of those mighty billows 
in whose grasp the stateliest ship is as noth 
ing. “Now,” says he at length, marching 
us back into the town and entering the 
quaint little toy Post Oftice, ‘‘there’s one 
thing more that you must see before you go, 
and that’s the telephone attached to our 
‘lightship’ nine miles out atsea. It wasstart- 
ed quite recently as a new experiment, and, 
so far asl know, there’s only one other light- 
ship in England that has a telephone be- 
side ourown. It saves a great deal of time, 
for now they can let us know the moment 
they see a shipin distress, and that’s often 
the saving of many lives. Come and have 
a talk with them.’ We put our questions 
accordingly, and the answer comes floating 
back over all those dreary miles of sea, 
faint and distant as a dying breeze, but still 
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clearly audible. We wish them success, in- 
form them of our own shipwreck in African 
waters, and finally--on hearing that they 
have but few books to read—promise them a 
packet of illustrated papers and magazines 
as soon as it ean be sent. The whispered 
thanks which reply to us convey a pleasant 
assurance that these brave fellows who are 
so strangely cut off from the living world 
will remember us kindly over the Christmas 
cheer when we are, perhaps, far away be- 
yond the Indian Ocean. Davin KEk. 
_—--—— — ee 

SINGULAR OR PrLuRAL?—To the end of 
time probably some will prefer to say ‘“‘The 
crowd was noisy,” “‘the committee was of 
opinion,” “‘the army was scattered ;” others 
will say ‘‘ were.” But there can be no ques- 
tion, when the conjunctive or the disjunct- 
ive copula is used, whether the verb ought 
to be singular or plural. “James or John 
is,” "James and John are,” ‘‘ James with 
John is;’ all this is obvions. Strictly 
speaking, ‘‘none are’ is wrong. In 
a recent translation, fairly done, of 
a French book, one finds, ‘‘They durst 
not,” just as some people sometimes write 
“wert” for “wast.” It may be a question 
whether we ought to say, “‘If it is” or if it 
be.” whether we ought to write ‘ a” or “an” 
before “tu,” whether ‘‘develop” or * devel- 
ope,” “civilise” or ‘‘civilize” is more cor- 
rect, when we ought to use ‘‘my” and when 
““mine,” whether ‘ta means” and ‘little 
ones” are permissible, whether Lord Bea- 
consfield was right in his way of spelling 
“labor,” “honor,” &c. But clearly this is 
wrong: “If the imputation be true” 
(the words occurred lately in a 
monthly magazine) *‘ it wouldindicate,” &c. 
It may be a question as to the omission of 
the relative, though certainly there is clum- 
siness, if not ambiguity, in ‘The flock he 
feeds supplies the food he wants,” but, 
without question, to insert a superflu- 
ous “‘and,” as is not uncommon, before 
the relative is worthy of Mrs..Gamp. A 
mistake too often made is to use ‘ while” 
without its apodosis. ‘In New-Zealand it 
had a slow start. While elsewhere all other 
things have been sacrificed to it.’ The 
same mistake recurs twice in one page of 
the essay whence the passage is taken,— 
The National Review. 
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THE ART AND Mystery or Beer Drink- 
ING.—The art and mystery of German beer 
drinking is too important a matter to be 
left to the uncertainty of oral tradition. It 
has a literature of its own, consisting of 
‘Bier-Comments,” or Codes of Bier Eti- 


quette. Many of the leading universities 
have beer codes of their own, their practice 
rarying in sundry minor particulars. ‘The 
“* Bier-Comment” of the Senior University, 
Heidelberg, at this moment lies before us. 
It has reached a twelfth edition, bearing 
date 1878. We note that it has been re- 
vised by successive ‘‘ commissions” (in 
1829, 1840, 1848, and 1855, ap rig vterhlin Ae 
and may. therefore, be taken to represen 
the very latest and completest phase of 
beer wisdom. It bears on its title page, by 
way of motto, a quotation from Lessing: 


* Zu viel kann man wohl trinken, 
Doch trinkt man nie genug.” 
signifying in the vernacular— 
* Too much a Man may drink, 
But ne’er can drink enough.” 

The code is divided into 10 chapters, and 
these again into 102 sections or paragraphs. 
On opening it the reader is struck by a 
curious omission. Paragraphs 1 to 10 are 
left completely blank, so that the code 
actually begins with paragraph 11. ‘There 
is an oceult reason for this. Paragraph 11 
isthe keynote of the whole affair, and in 
all properly-drawn beer codes, however they 
may vary in other particulars, paragraph 11 
is the same. In the Heidelberg code, though 
still nominally retaining its ancient num- 
ber, it is practically made paragraph 
1 by suppressing all earlier sections. 
Every German student is expected to 
have paragraph 11 indelibly inscribed 
on the tablets of his memory, and 
lest he should be tempted to forget it, its 
outward symbol, § 11, is frequently en- 
graved on the front of his beer tankard. It 
is a very short paragraph, consisting of 
three words only, but they are pregnant 
with meaning—‘‘Es wird fortgesoften.” 
“Still must we swill on” is perhaps the 
nearest English equivalent; the sentence 
implying the duty of the faithful not mere- 
ly to drink, but to ‘drink like a beast” (a 
gross libel on beasts, by the way,) and to 
keep on drinking.—The Cornhill Magazine. 
a 





BEETHOVEN. His DEAFNESS. HoW HE 
LivEb.—He had the queerest ideas imagin- 
able about the origin of his deafness, and 
persistently pretended that the doctors 
knew nothing at all about it, and that they 
had treated him all wrong, and that the 


real seat of the evil was by no means in the 
ear, but in the stomach! He used to be at- 
tended to by a sort of housekeeper, whom, 
however, he often sent on errands. It 
therefore happened sometimes that visitors 
rang and knocked without the slightest 
result, because he did not hear them. They 
simply opened one door after the other until 
they found themselves in his presence, he 
being made aware of their arrival either by 
seeing them, or, when his face was not 
turned toward the door, by” the sensation 
of their treading the floor. He then instant- 
ly came forward, with his slate in hand, to 
begin the conversation in the only way 
possible for the poor man. One of these 
visitors gave me, many years ago, 
a@ description of what the room 
looked like in which Beethoven 
wrote his immortal scores. The ceiling was 
rather low, but the room was a large one, 
with a big square table in the middle, 
which was covered with books of all shapes 
and sizes, papers, music, a large repeater 
watch, his ear trumpet, small memorandum 
books in quantities, partly written on, some 
yet containing rough sketches of a few bars, 
&c.; an inkstand, an innumerable quantity 
of pencils of different colors, music paper 
both long and wide, and any amount of 
musical sketches and other things. To the 
left stood his bed, covered with music print- 
ed and in manuscript; the window sills 
seemed to be made of common wood with- 
out any paint on. On one of them a big nail 
served as asupport for a fiddle and bow; 
and my informant observed that the wood 
ot the window frames was covered with 
little pencil writings, partly music, and 
partly short observations. On several chairs 
about lay what most likely at a recent visit 
a laundress had deposited there—a number 
ot shirts, white, starched very stiff, and one 
or two with jabots, the fashion of that day. 
—Temple Bar. 
-—- 

THE MIssION IN AFRICA.—The evening 
meal is announced and you follow your host 
to the dining room, or, rather, the one large 
sitting room of his house. Here his wife, 
seated at the table before a large tea tray, 
welcomes you to the repast, and perhaps 


adds a quite unnecessary apology for its 
character. As you unfold your clean nap- 
kin you glance over the table and are quite 
satisfied with your present lot. There is, 
for instance, to open the repast, a tureen of 
good chicken soup, and a cold pigeon pie, 
a rolled tongue, sardines, and boiled eggs 
are other iteins. There are dishes of savory 
white yams, of sweet potatoes, and golden 
slices of fried plantain. A superb pine- 
apple imparts its fragrance to the 
mingled odors of the steaming tea 
and the savory broth. Little glass 
dishes ot luscious jams and sweet biscuits 
tillupspare gapsin between the pieces de 
résistance, and it is probable that a few 
bright flowers in a slender vase give a grace 
to the outspread meal which clearly indi- 
cates feminine supervision. While your 
thoughts and your gaze are wandermg 
thus, you see your hostess suddenly pause 
in the tea outpouring and lower her head 
and clasp her hands, while your host, who 
has once or twice endeavored to arrest your 
attention, rises somewhat bashfully and 
pronounces a brief benediction on the re- 
past. ‘Then, this duty over, he serves 
and carves and cuts with a will. If you 
are a man of any tact and desire to 
administer a little harmless flattery 
to your kind hosts you will com- 
pliment your hostess on her delicious tea. 
‘Then she will tell you of the difficulties 
which attend the procuring of fresh milk 
in Afriea, and of how, in her case, these dif- 
ficulties have been met and conquered. She 
will enumerate her nanny goats and de- 
sevibe the vagaries of her half-wild cow. 
And you must especially dwell on_ the ex- 
cellence of the cold pigeon pie. This will 
no doubt elicit from your hostess the avow- 
al—-with a little blushing—that she herself 
made it. Her husband shot the pretty green 
fruit pigeons—‘‘poor little things! it seems a 
shame, doesn’t it?”—and she made the pie- 
erust. ‘‘You know, the native girls can 
learn to cook most things, but they never 
can be taught to make pastry, sol always 
go into the kitehen and do it myself.”—Zhe 
Nineteenth Centur ye 
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KIRTLAND 


THE 


TEMPLE AFTER 

CENTURY. 

IN WHICH THE 
ERS OF JOSEPH SMITH 
THE GOD OF MORMON. 

KIRTLAND, Ohio, Dee. 24.—After several 

attempts to settle in various parts of the State 
of New-York, the first real colony of the Mor- 
mons drifted into Kirtland. They were guided 
thither by Sidney Rigdon, who was the most 
wonderful preacher of their early days. The 
arrival of several hundred Mormons in this lit- 
tle village was an event of no mean importance, 
even iu the days when immigration was so rap- 
idly seeking the favored spot of the West—the 
northern part of Ohio. And yet, in those days of 
rapid development, the building of such a 
temple as that of the Mormons was the cause of 
wonder. Even at this day a building of such 
size would be a severe tax upon villages that 
are tenfold the size of Kirtland. But the Mor- 
mons who built it gave cheerfully each one his 
tenth to the labor, materials, or money for the 
four years from 1832 to 1836, the entire cost 
being estimated at $40,000. 

No matter from which direction the visitor 
may come, he is reminded of one of the earlier 
meeting houses of New-England on a larger 
scale. It is said that Smith had a revelation, 
which gave him the exact measurements and 
proportions. The size upon the ground is 80 
feet by 60, and the eastern gable runs upintoa 
square tower surmounted by a doomed belfry to 
the height of 125feet. Two. lofty stories above a 
low basement are covered by a shingled roof 
pierced with dormer windcws. Large Gothic 
windows of the Henry VIII. shape are filied 
with 7 by 9 glass, and afford relief to the solid 
walis of stone and stucco that have so well sur- 
vived the ravages of quite half a century, though 
the iron-rust streaking the exterior, the moss- 
grown shingles, the wasps’ nests under the eaves, 
and the two immense chimneys, already totter- 
ing to their fall, give evidence of approaching 
ruin. Atleast this was the case until a very few 
years ago, when the building was partiaily reno- 
vated and put into a much more habitable shape. 
During the years of its semi-ruinous condition 
the building was often visited as a matter of 
curiosity, and a small entranée fee was charged 
by whichever of the villagers was lucky enough 
to be custodian for that particular year. 

Directly under the pediment is this inscription 
in golden letters upon a block of white marble: 
‘House of the Lord, Built by the Church of 
Christ, 1834.” The original inscription had the 
words ‘of the Latter-Day Saints” in place of the 
words ‘of Christ.”” A small plot is railed off by 
alight fence, passing through which we stand 
upon the broad stone steps that lead to the solid 
green doors, paneled in old-fashioned shapes, 
and opening into a vestibule which extendas 
across theentire front. 
vestibule is a semi-circular \stairway, and the 
floor above is cut away from the wall farenough 
to allow the light to enter from above, thus giv- 
ing theeffectof the cabin of a steamer. The 
temple register room isat the right under the 
stairway. Here is avery interesting record of 
visitors tothe place. Tothe left is a library, 
with acurious collection of whaleoil chande- 
liers, reminders of the days before the discovery 
of kerosene. On the blank wall parallel with the 
front is the “ Ladies’ Entrance” at the right, and 
the ‘‘Gentlemen’s Entrance” at the left. The 
following inscriptions decorate the wall between 
the doors: ‘‘Laus Deo,’ “Crux Mihi Anchora,”’ 
“Magna Veritas et Prevalebit.” 

As we enter the main auditorium we notice 
that it does not extend to the two stories as is 
usual with New-England meeting houses. On 
the contrary, the ceiling is high, and so only 
oue story has been used. This allows the story 
above to be used for other purposes to be de- 
scribed hereafter. And yet, as one enters the 
room the columns of carved wood give the 
effect of a ga » y. The columns, however, are 
simply contrivances to give effect to the arch in 
the centre of the ceiling. The columns were also 
ef considerable use for the working of wind- 
lasses, &c. At the time when large curtains 
were letdown to separate the men from the 
women, and again to separate the larger from 
the smaller of each sex, not only could the audi- 
ence be halved and quartered in this way, but 
even the pews were supplied with benches that 
could be moved from one side to the other, so 
that the whole audience might face directly 
about at very short notice. The object of this 
was that they might changa their mode of wor- 
ship and turn from one cluster of pulpits at one 
end of the room to another cluster of pulpits at 
the other end. The clusters of pulpits rise in 
each instance three tiers, with three in a tier. 
Therefore the room is well supplied with pul- 
pits, there being nine in each end. 

At the eastern end of the room the cluster of 
pulpitsis devoted to the Aaronic priesthood, 
which also included the Levitical priesthood 
and administered the temporal affairs of the 
church. Kach of the three pulpits in the upper 
ticr has upon the front the letters ‘‘ B. P. A.,” 
meaning Bishop Presiding over Aaronic Priest- 
hood. ‘the middle tier has the letters ‘*P. A. 
P.,” Presiding Aaronic Priest. The lower tier 
has ** P. A. T.,” Presiding Aaronic Teacher. A 
smaller pulpit below is labeled “* P. A. D.,” Pre- 
siding Aaronic Doorkeeper. The pulpits against 
the western end are built up against an outer 
window, with alternate panes of red and white 
glass in the arched transom. These pulpits 
were occupied by the spiritual leaders, or the 
Melchisedec priesthood, Joe Smith’s seat being 
in in the highest tier. This tier of pulpits is 
marked *“*M. P. C.,” Melchisedec President of 
Counselors; the middle tier is marked * P, M. 
H.,”’ Melchisedec Presiding High Priest; the 
lower tier is marked ‘**M. H. P.,’? Melehisedec 
High Priest. A simple desk below served for 
the Meichisedec Presiding Elder. The letters 
are in red curtain cord. The desk itself, like all 
the pulpits above, is covered with green calico. 

In the earlier days it wus arranged that cur- 
tains from above coula be dropped between the 
different tiers of the priesthood, but also so ar- 
ranged that while those,of one degree might 
shut themselves away frofp the audience “for 
consultation” they could not hide themselves 
from their superiors in ecclesiastical rank. In 
the earlier days also rich velvet upholstery set 
off the carved work of the pulpits, and golden 
letters shone from spots which are now simply 
marked by black paint. The gilt moldings which 
formerly ornamented the plain white finish of 
the woodwork were first takes away by the van- 
dals and then entirely removed -by the faithful. 
Upon the walls may be read the mottoes: ‘‘ No 
Cross, no Crown,” ** The Lord Reigneth; Let His 
People Rejoice,” ‘‘Great is Our Lord and of 
Great Power,” while from the window over the 
prelenpnee pulpits is the text, ‘‘ Holiness to the 
Lord.’ 

The whole auditorium will comfortably hold 
600 people, but it was often packed so full that 
relays of worshippers came; and went during a 
single service. The high pews in the corner 
were for the best singersin Israe). In one of 
these pews, the natives assert, an insane woman 
was in the habit of rising and tooting on a horn 
whenever the sentiments of the ofliciating min- 
ister did not meet with her approval. Smith 
was in the habit of announcing from his lofty 
pulpit: “The truth is good enough without 
dressing up, but Brother Rigdon will now pro- 
ceed to dressit up.” Itis said thatifit had not 
been for Rigdon’s power the Mormons, even at 
that early day, would bave gone to pieces. 

The second story, directly over the audito- 
rium, is a smaller room, with low ceilings and 
pulpits thatare not so pretentious. This room 
was used as aschool of the prophets, where 
Latin and Hebrew were taught. Marks of the 
desks remain. buf the desks themselves have 
long since been carried away and the hall has 
been used for an Odd Fellows’ Lodge and for 
various social purposes. On one of the columns 
there was posted for many years a remarkable 
statement which accounts for the attitude of the 
anti-polygamous Mormons, and in the light of 
which the recent statements of the present 
Joseph Smith will not seem strange. 
The statement reads as follows: “The 
Salt Lake Mormons.—When Joseph Smith was 
killed on June 27, 1844, Brigham Young as- 
sumed the leadership of the church, telling the 
people in the Winter of 1846thatall the God 
they wanted was him, and all the Bible they 
wanted was his heart. He ledor drove about 
2,000 people te Utah in 1847, starting for Upper 
California and landing at Salt Lake, where, in 
1852, Brigham Young presented the polygamic 
revelation (!) to the people. The true church 
remained disorganized till 1860, when Joseph 
Sinith took the leadership or Presiflency of the 
church at Amboy, IL We—30,000—have no 
affiliation with the Mormons whatever. They 
are tous an apostate people, working all man- 
ner of abomination before God and man. We 
are 00 part or parcel of them in any sense what- 
ever. Let this be distinctly understood. We 
are not Mormons. Truathis truth wherever it 
is found.” 

What the progressive Mormons, or perhaps 
more properly the old style of Mormons, actually 
believe may be inferred from an ‘‘epitome” of 
their faith, which is given to the visitors of the 
temple. An outline oi the epitome reads as 
follows: ** We believe in God, the Eternal Father, 
and in His Son, Jesus Christ, and in the Holy 
Ghost; we believe that men will be punished 
for their own sins and not for Adami’s trans- 
gréssion; we believe that through the atone- 
ment of Christ all men may be saved by obe- 
dience to the law and ordinances of the Gospel; 
we believe that these ordinances are: first, 
faith in God and in the Lord Jesus Christ; 
second, repentance; third, baptism by immer- 
sion for the remission of sins; fourth, laying on 
of hands for the gift of the Holy Ghost. We be- 
lieve in the resurrection of the body; that 
the dead Chrtst will rise first, and the reat 
of the dead will not live again until the thou- 
sand years are expired; we believe in the doe- 
trine of eternal judgment which provides that 
men shall be judged, rewarded, or punished ac 
cording to the degree of good or evil they shall 
have done; we believe that @ man must be 
called of God and ordained by the laying on of 
hands of those who are in authority .to entitle 
him to preach the Gospel and administer in the 
ordinance thereof; we believe in the same kind 
of organization that existed in the primitive 
church, viz., apostles, prophets, Pastors, teach- 
ers, evangelists, &c.; we believe that in the 
Bible is contained the Word of God, so far as it 
is translated correctly; .we believe that the 
canon of the Scripture is not full, but that God, 
by His Spirit, will continue toreveal His Word to 
man until the end of time; we believe in the pow- 
ers and gifts of the everlasting Gospel, viz., the 
gift of faith, discerning of spirits, prophecy, rev- 
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elation, visions, healing, tongues, and in the in- 
terpretation of tongues, wisdom, charity, broth- 
erly love, &c.; we believe that marriage is or- 
dained of God, and that the law of Goa provides 
for but one companion in wedlock for either 
man or woman, except in cases where the ¢on- 
tract of marriage is broken by Geath or trans- 
gression; we believe that the doctrines of a plu- 
rality and a community of wives are heresies, 
and are opposed to the law of God; we claim 
the privilege of worshipping Almighty God ac- 
cording to the dictates of our conscience, and 
allow all men the same privilege, let them wor- 
ship how, where, or what they may.” 

Mr. Joseph Smith, who has the title of M. P.C., 
President of the reorganized church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-Day Saints, resides at Plano, 
Kendall County, fil. Heis the youngest son of 
the prophet, and was born in Kirtland Nov. 6, 
1832. He removed with his parents to Missouri 
and Iilinois, and was in his twelfth year when 
his father was killed at Nauvoo. He has been a 
farmer, a school director, and a Justice of the 
Peace. Removing to Canton, [l., he studied 
law, and held various city offices. In 1860 he 
began to preach Mormonisin, according to the 
notice nailed on the pillar of the temple. In 
1866 he removed to Plano to take charge of the 
Latter-Day Saints’ Herald, «a position which he 
still retains, in connection with the Presi- 
dency of the church. Some years ago Mr. 
Smith wrote a letter to the effeet that 
he was at the head of the anti-polygamous Mor- 
mous; that the Utah Mormons were waning in 
power; that his branch of the Mormons was 
maintaining an active ministry in Utah, and 
that they had hopes of being very successful. 
Further statemerts by Mr. Smith were to the 
effect that the various sects into which the Mor- 
mons were broken after leaving Kirtland were 
few in numbers and very widely scattered. In 
these days of combined attacks by the Govern- 
ment upon the Mormon strongholds it would 
not be strange if the polygamous Mormons 
should agree to drop the offensive portions of 
their religion and come back to the primitive 
faith. In such case it would be no unreason- 
able thing if there should be enthusiasm for the 
living Joseph Smith such as would carry him to 
the head of a regenerated church. Much more 
improbable thiugs than that are happening 
every day. 
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THE NAVAL WAR COLLEGE. 
RAE RS Fo 
THE VALUABLE COURSE OF INSTRUC- 
TION JUST FINISHED AT NEWPORT. 

NEWPoRT, Dec. 24.—The course of lect- 
ures at the Naval War College constituting the 
scholastic term came toaciose Thursday, and 
was the most successful and extensive, buth 
theoretically and practically, that has thus far 
been delivered before the members forming the 
class in attendance at that institution. Many 
new subjects were introduced which excited 
great general interest, all bearing more or less 
directly upon the duties a naval officer is called 
upon to perform, as his profession takes him 
from one country to another, and especially as 
they enlarged upon the practical questions of 
how naval war should be most advantageously 
carried on. The art of naval war is discoursea 
upon at the War College in a way that obtains 


in no other service in the world, and the sys- 
tematic treatment here received is the theory, 
the practical application of which should result 
in a successful carrying on by naval officers of 
any maritime war in which they may become 
engaged. 

Among the lectures of general interest outside 
the strictly professional topics were those on the 
subject of the isthmian canals, now so promi- 
nently before the public, which were clearly 
treated, showing how the great trade routes 
would have to be modified and altered by the 
canal without regard to the exact part of the 
continent pierced, and it was emphatically as- 
serted that now is the time when it behooves the 
United States to look well to its interests in the 
waters of the Caribbean Sea and in the Pacific. 
The course of lectures on international law was 
particularly valuable, and constitutes in itself a 
work of reference unequaled by any other of 
the kind yet published. That trio ever prom- 
inent in matters naval, the ram, the gun, 
and the torpedo, was treated by three 
different officers, each taking one of the 
weapons and beingits champion whenifi was 
introduced as an antagonist against the two 
others. This metbod of treating the subject 
kept up the interest throughout, and resulted in 
a general discussion in which much of value was 
elicited. Among the subjects of greatest inter- 
est and of considerable novelty in naval circles 
should be mentioned the naval war game, or 
“naval duels,” as they are termed, which was 
presented very happily, the method meeting 
with hearty approval. 

The lectures were supplemented by valuable 
practical exercises, carried on by the crews of 
the vessels forming the North Atlantic squad- 
ron, which illustrated and rendered more forci- 
ble the subject matter treated upon in the 
lecture room and resulted to the mutual 
benefit of the officers, both those afloat 
aud the students at the college. A very 
large number of the points of greatest im- 
portance in the profession of a naval officer 
have been touched upon during the course, Not 
by any means, however, has the whole range of 
subjects, which is avery wide oné, been gone 
over; but the course, as drawn up by the Presi- 
dent of the War College, Capt. Alfred T. Mahan, 
includes an immense amount of what is of in- 
estimable value to those in active practice of 
the naval profession and much that cannot be 
obtained from any other source. 

es 


CHURCH MARRIAGES IN PARIS. 
Paris Dispatch lo the London Daily Telegraph. 
This is the period of brilliant marriages, 

and nearly every day the steps of favorite 
churcnes like the Madeleine are gay with crim- 
son carpets, the sheen of snowy siik, and the 
gleam of orange blossoms. One of the most 
fashionable hymeneal ceremonies of the week 
took place in the Russian Church of the Rue 


Daru, where the daughter of the Duke of 
Leuchtenberg was wedded to the Marauis Al- 
bizzi. Al] the men werein evening dress aud wore 
their decorations, while the ladies were resplen- 
dentin loi/elles de gala, with flowersand diamonds 
in their coiffures. Another favorite church for 
aristocratic weddings is thatof St. Thomas of 
Aquinas, which shares with St. Clotitie’s the 
patronage of the members of the Noble Fau- 
bourg. It was there that took place on Satur- 
day the marriage of Mile. Marie de Virieu with 
Count Xavier de Gontaut-Biron. The bride wore 
asuperb dress of white satin, with a splendid 
veil of point d’Alencon, arranged mantilla-wise 
overit. The bridegroom was in his uniform of 
Sub-Lieutenant of Cuirassiers, and the splendour 
of the scene was enhanced by the presence of 
his brother officers, who were also in full regi- 
mentals. The members ef the Faubourg St. 
Germain mustered in strong force, and the plate 
was carried around during the offertory by the 
little Prince de Beauvau. To-Gay week another 
brilliant marriage will take place in the Jewish 
Synagogue of the Rue de la Victoire, where 
Mile. Anna Kahn, daughter uf the Grand Rabbi 
of Paris, will be married to M. Lévy. 

—————- 
AS GOOD AS A COLORED MAN, 
From the Boston Traveller, Dec. 19. 

Mr. E. C. Carrigan of the State Board of 
Education whenecalled upon at the State School- 
masters’ Club on Saturday, having expressed 
his appreciation of the complimentary vote 
given him by Republicans, told the following 
amusing episode which occurred on election 


day: ‘‘On Tuesday,” said Mr. Carrigan, ‘‘an old 
colored man met me at the West End, and, hav- 
ing greeted me with a happy good morning, Sah, 
inquired ‘is younot Mr, Carrigan dat wus at 
Zion's Chapel last Summer on de chain-gang 
colored teachers’ bill of Georgia?’ I admitted 
that I was the same, and the old gentieman 
waxing eloquent, continued: ‘ Youis not on de 
’publican ticket, but I want to tell you dat all de 
cullud ’publicans vote for you, who was de 
cullud man’s fren, to speak agin dat Georgia 
chain-gang bill. I s’pose de ’publicans didn’t 
Want you Kase you's Irish. Don’t you tink de 
cullud ’pubheans ebber forgit dar frens, no 
matter whether they Irish or not. I’se not to 
blaine fer de color ob my skfn; you’s not to 
blame Kase you is Irish. I voted for you Kase I 
always b’lieved dat an Irishman’s just as good 
as a cullud man, and titled to hold offices.” hus 
you see that this old colored man wes at least 
honest, if not discriminating, in his ideas of 
suffrage.” 


Se ee 
REINTERMENT OF NAPOLEON 
From the Pall Mall Gazelle. 

The mausoleum at Farnborough erected 
by the Empress Eugenle for the reception of the 
remains of Napoleon III. and the Prince Im- 
perial will be completed ina few weeks, and 
the reinterment, which, it is expected, will be 


attended by some members of the royal family, 
will then take place. The church, which is close 
to the Empress’s residence at Farnborough, is 
built in the flamboyant style of architecture, 
while the eryptis of the twelfth century style. 
The floor of the crypt is laid in solid marble and 
the two sarcophagi are of red granite. That for 
tne reception of the late Emperor’s remains was 
presented by the Queen. The tombs are placed 
on either side of the crypt, and there Is a mas- 
sive white stone altar at the head of the sepul- 
chre. Adjoining the chureh is the priory, which 
has just been completed, and in which the Prior 
(Father Ambrose) and other priests have already 
taken up their residence. 


THE ill, 
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THE TRAIN THE CZAR TRAVELS IN. 
From the Paris American Register. 

The saloon train of the Emperor of Russia 
is the same that formerly belonged to Emperor 
Napoleon I{If. It consists of of 
which, on their recent journey throngh Ger- 
many, were bew lacquered and gilt, and pre- 
sented a fine appearance. Inthe centre of the 
train is the impertal car, a perfect crystal palace 
on wheels. On the locomotive a number of high 
German railroad officials accompanied the Czar, 
whose traveling Marshal shared the saloon with 
him. Bothin front andintherearof the im- 
perial car are the accommedations for the Czar- 
ina and her family and retinue. The last car 
but one holds the kitchen department. and the 
las€ carries a complete smithy. 


20 ears, all 


1HE POERT WHITTIBR. 


HIS OWN ACCOUNT OF HIS LIFE, CHILD- 
HOOD’S HOME, FAMILY, AND WORK. 
Mr. John G. Whittier wrote the following 


sketch of his fe a few years ago at the request 
of friends: 


“Twas born on the 17th of December, 1807, 
in the easterly part of Haverhill, Mass., in the 
house built by my first Ameriean ancestor, 200 
years ago. My father was a farmer, in moder- 
ate sircumstances—a man of good natural 
ability and sound judgment. For a great many 
years he was one of the Selectmen of the town, 
and was often called upon to act as arbitrator 
in matters at issue between neighbors. My 
mother was Abigail Hussey of Rollinsford, N. H. 


A bachelor uncle and a maiden aunt, both of 
whom I remember with much affection, lived in 
the family. The farm was. nota profitable one; 
it was burdened with debt, and we had no spare 
money, but with strict economy we lived com- 
fortably and respectably. Both my parents were 
members of the Society of Friends. Ihad a 
brother and two sisters. Our home was some- 
what lonely, half hidden in oak woods, with no 
house in sight, and we had few companions of 
our age and few occasions of recreation. Our 
schoo] was only for 12 weeks in a year—in the 
depth of Winter and half a mile distant. At an 
early age I was set at work on the farm and 
doing errands for my mother, who, in addition 
to her ordinary house duties, was busy in spin- 
ning and weaving «the linen and woollen cloth 
needed in the family. On  First-Days 
father and mother, and sometimes one of 
the children, rode down to the Friends’ Meeting 
House in Amesbury, eight miles distant. I 
think I rather enjoyed staying at home and 
wandering in the woods, or climbing Job’s 
Hill, which rose abruptly from the brook whieh 
rippled down at the toot of our garden. From 
the top of the hill I could see the blue outliue 
of the Deerfield Mountams in New-Hampshire, 
and the solitary peak of Agamenticus on the 
coast of Maines A curving line of morning mist 
marked the course of the Merrimac, and Great 
Pond, or Kenoza, stretched away from the foot 
of the hill toward the village of Haverhill, 
hidden from sight by intervening hills and 
woods, but which sent to us the sound of its two 
churebh bells. We had only about 20 volumes 
of books, most of them the journals of pioneer 
ministers in our society. Our only annual was 
an almanac. I was early fond of reading, and 
now and then heard of a book of biegraphy, or 
travel, and walked miles to borrow it. 

‘““When I was 14 years old my first school- 
master, Joshua Coffin, the able, eccentric histo- 
rian of Newbury, brought with him to our 
house @ volume of Burns’s poems, from which 
he read, greatly to my delight. I begged him 
to leave the book with me, and set myself at 
once to the task of mastering the glossary of 
the Scottish dialect at its close. This was about 
the first poetry I had ever read—with the ex- 
ception of that of the Bible, of which I had 
been a@ close student—and it had a lasting in- 
fluence upon me. I began to make rhymes my- 
self and to imagine stories and adventures. in 
fact, I lived a sort of dual life and in a world 
of fancy, as well as in the world of plain mat- 
ter of fact about me. My father always had a 
weekly newspaper, and when young Garrison 
started his Free Press at Newburyport he took it 
in the place of the Haverhill Guzetle. My 
sister, who was two years older than my- 
self, sent one or my poetical attempts to 
the editor. Some weeks afterwar the 
news carrier came along on horseback, and 
threw the paper out from his saddlebags. My 
uncle and I were mending fences. I took up 
the sheet and was surprised and overjoyed to 
see my lines in the ‘Poet’s Corner.’ I stood 
gazing at them in wonder, and my uncle had to 
eall me several times to my work before I 
could recover myself. Soon after Garrison 
came to our farmhouse and I was called in 
from hoeing in the cornfield to see him. He 
encouraged me and urged my father to send me 
to school. LI longed for education, but the means 
to procure it were wanting. Luckily, the 
young man who worked for us on the farm in 
Summer eked ont his small income by making 
ladies’ shoes and slippers in the Winter, and I 
learned enough of him to earn a sum sufficient 
to carry me through a term of six months in the 
Haverhill Academy. The next Winter I ventured 
upon another expedient for raising money, and 
kept a district school in the adjoining town of 
Amesbury, thereby enabling me to have another 
academy term. The next Winter I spent in Bos- 
ton writing for a paper. Returning in the 
Spring. while at work on the farm, I was sur- 
prised by an invitation to take charge of the 
Hartford (Conn.) Review, in the place of the 
famous George D. Prentice, who had removed to 
Kentucky. I had senthim some of my school 
‘compositions,’ which he had received favora- 
bly. I was uswilling to lose the chance of 
doing something more in accordance with my 
taste, and though I felt my unfitness for the 
place, I accepted it, and remained nearly two 
years, when I was called home by the 1Jness of 
my father, who died soon after. I then took 
charge of the farm and worked hard to ‘make 
both ends meet,’ and, aided by my mother’s and 
sister’s thrift and economy, in some measure 
succeeded. 

“As a member of the Society of Friends, I had 
been educated to regard slavery as a great and 
dangerous evil, and my sympathies were 
strongly enlisted for the oppressed slaves by 
my intimate acquaintance with William Lloyd 
Garrison, When the latter started his paper in 
Vermont in 1828, I wrote him a letter com- 
mending his views upon slavery, intemperance, 
and war, aud assuring him that he was destined 
to do great things. In. 1833 £ was a delegate. to 
the first National Anti-Slavery Convention in 
Philadelphia. Iwas one of the Secretaries of 
the convention and signed ita deciaration. In 
1835 I waa in the Massachusetts Legislature. 
I was mobbed in Concord, N. H., in company 
with George Thompson, afterward member of 
the British Parliament, and narrowly escaped 
from great danger. I kept Thompson, whose 
life was hunted for, concealed in our lonely 
farmhouse for two weeks. [ was in Boston 
during the great mob in Wasbington-street, 
soon after, and was threatened with per- 
sonal violence. In 1837 I was in New-York, in 
conjunction with Henry B. Stanton and Theo- 
dore D. Weld, in the office of the American 
Anti-Slavery Society. The next year [ 
took charge of the Pennsylvania Freeman, an 
organ of the Anti-Slavery Society. My office 
was sacked and burned by a mob soon after, but 
I continued my paper until my neaith failed, 
when I returned to Massachusetts. The farmin 
Haverhill had, In the mean time, been sold, and 
my mother, aunt, aud youfigest sister had 
moved to Amesbury, near the’Friends’ meeting- 
house, andI took up my residence with them. 
Allthis time I had been actively engaged in 
writing for the anti-slavery cause. In 1833 I 
printed, at my own expense, an edition of my 
first pamphlet, ‘ Justice and Expedieney.’ With 
the exception of a few dollars from the Vemo- 
cratic Review and Buckingham’s Magazme, I re- 
ceived nothing for my poems and literary 
articles. Indeed, my pronounced views on 
slavery made my name too unpopular for a 
publisher's uses. I edited, in 1844, the Middle- 
sex Standard, and afterward became associate 
editor of the National Era at Washington, [ 
early saw the necessity of separate political 
action on the part of abolitionists, and was one 
of the founders of the Liberty Party—the germ 
of the present Republican Party. 

«In 1857 an edition of my complete poems up 
to that time was published by Tieknor & Fields. 
‘In War Time’ followed in 1864, and in 1865 
‘Snow Bound.’ In 1860 I waa chosen a member 
of the Electoral College of Massachusetis, and 
also in 1864. I have been a member of the 
Board of Overseers of Harvard College, and a 
Trustee of Brown University. But while feel- 
ing willing to meet all the responsibilities of 
citizenship, and deeply interested in questions 
which concern the welfare and honor of the 
country, I have asa rule declined overtures for 
acceptance of public stations. I have always 
taken an active part in elections, but have not 
been willing to add my own example to the 
greed of office. 

‘“‘T have been a member of the Society of 
Friends by birthright ana by a settled convic- 
tion of the truth of its principles and the im- 
portance of its testimonies, while at the same 
time I have a kind feeling toward all those who 
are seeking, in different waysfrom mine, toserve 
God and benefit their fellow-men. 

“Neither of my sisters is living. My dear 
mother, to whom I owe mucb every way, died 
in 1858. [His brother, Matthew Franklin Whit- 
tier, died in 1882. | 

“My health was never robust; I inherited 
from both wy parents a sensitive, nervous tem- 
perament, and one of my eariiest recollections 
is of pain in the head, from which I have suffered 
all my life. For many years I have not been 
able to read or write for more than half an heur 
at a time; often notsolong. Of late my hear- 
ing has been defective. But in many wayal 
have been blessed far beyond my deserving, and 
grateful to the Divine Providence I tranquilly 
await the close ofa life which has been longer 
and on the whole happier than I had reason to 
expect, although far ditferent from that which I 
dreamed of in youth. My experience confirms 
the words of old time, that ‘it is not in man who 
walketh te direct his steps.’ Claiming no ex- 
emption from the sins and follies of our common 
humanity, I dare not complain of their inevita- 
ble penalties. I have had to learn renunciation 
and submission, aud 

‘Knowing 
‘That kindly Providence its care is showing 
In the withdrawal as in the bestowing, 
scarcely I dare for more or less to pray.’ ” 
na 


A GEOLOGICAL SPECULATION. 
From the Madison ( Wis.) Journal, Dec. 16. 
‘Is There a Huronion Group?” is the 

title of a paper recently read before the National 
Academy of Sciences at Washington by Prof. R. 
D. Irving of the Wisconsin University. Tho 
paper takes the ground that there can be carved 
off from the upper part of the great complex 


of rocks running from the north shore of Lake 
Huron to the Mississippi River and north to 
Lake Superior (known as the Arehean,) a 
Hiuronian series entitled to rank with such 
groups as the Cambrian, Silurian, The series of 
rock In question properly designates a succes- 
sion of quartzite layers 18,000 feet thick, and 
extending over an area of 800 by 400 miles. In 
volume it exceeds most of the ordinary rock 
groups. Similar arguments would establish the 
group rank also of the Keweenaw series. These 
two groups represent a great lapse of time 
hitherto ignored, and belong to that great gap 
lying between the Cambrian and the Archwan, 
as do also other rock groupsinu other portions 
of the world 


JACK TARS CHRISTMAS 
THE DAY'S GREEIINGS AFLOAT 
AND IN PORT. 

THE SAILOR’S IDEA OF THE HOLIDAY, 
AND HOW HE MAKES IT PLEASANY 
UNDER VARIED CIRCUMSTANCES. 

The remarks of the Chinese sailor enlisted 
aboard a United States man-of-war, “Mellee 

Clistmas, me no sabey he!” as he came down 

from the foretopsail vard, where ho had been 

lending a hand to furl the remnant of a topsail, 
blown almost to ribbons by the fieree Winter's 
gale that was howling one Christmas morning, 
and began blowing on his frost-bitten fingers 
and rubbing them in the snow which covered 
the vassel’s deck, is a very good exposition of 
the practical side of our universal Christian holi- 
‘day, as frequently seen by the hardy toilers of 
the sea. Stern necessity sometimes demands 
that the work must be done and the ship 
made safe and snug before Jack Tar can 
think of bean soup or Christmas pudding 
and other fixings, aud not infrequently, 
as the sea remembers nothing and pays no 
homage to customs, no matter how ancient, im- 
agination of a grand banqnet can alone be relied 
upon to appease the appetite; as “hot water 
and spoons” are very apt to be about all that 
can be obtained in the way of a square meal, 
and even the luxury of the hot water is often 
omitted, as the tossing, restless ship, lurching 
about from side to side, makes it impossible to 
keep anything ontop of the galley stove, if in- 
deed it be a practicable thing to keep up the 
fires atall. In such a case the end of diseontent, 
80 to speak, must be represented, as the song 


gives it, by the starboard side of an old sou’- 
wester. 


Old sea dogs are quite apt to tell us that: 
“there was days” and that there “ hain’t beén 
no sailors” since steam has so generally done 
away with sailing vesseis, to which the remarks 
already made refer. The real sense of the 
poetry of the sea, as it is termed, the laying 
aloft in a howling gale, and the thousand and 
one discomforts suggested thereby, that to-day 
cause one to shudder as arecollection of what 
they brought with them comes over one, to 
these old shellbacks seems a delicfous memory, 
over which they linger most lovingly, and upon 
which they are never tired of enlarging 
to a willing audience. of landsmen and 
apprentices who, after the day’s work 


1s over and the hammocks are piped 
down for the night gather abeut these an- 
cient mariners, and, 1n open-mouthed wonder, 
listen to their remarkable tales, and turn in 
regretting that they were not born earlier, in 
order tliat they, too, might bave beon able to 
have participated. To be sure, gales are the ex- 
ception rather than the rule in mostof our 
eruising grounds; but an occasional Winter's 
trip across the Atlantic Ocean catehes one at 
the mercy of the furious storms of snow and 
wind which render our coast so bleak and dan- 
gerous during the period thatthe navigator may 
with reason expect them. 

Christmas away from home is, however, al- 
ways kept in some Way or another, even under 
such adverse circumstances as those mentioned; 
as a little something to warm him ap is quietly 
given to the half-frozen man by some kind- 
hearted officer as he comes down from aloft, aud 
before drinking he manages, as a rule, to pull 
off his cap and to say ‘* Merry Christmas,” which 
is about all the cireumstances of the case will 
admit of. Wiud and weather permitting, how- 
ever, only the absolutely uecessary things are 
done, and the Christmas dinner is made as 
sumptuous as the Paymaster’s stores will per- 
tit, or the foresight of the mess caterer im lay- 
ing im something extra before the ship left 
EE has provided. The ration gives more or 
ess variety of things that are put up to keep 
during the cruise, but Jack prefers the things 
that are not made to keep, and, being proverb- 
ially improvident, the day generally finds him 
depending on plum duff asthe grand piéce de 
résistance, and, no matter how much of the re- 
sistance there may be about the compound, the 
relish with which it disappears is proof sufficient 
of its ability to take the piace of other possibly 
more digestible articles. The bags coutaining 
the sailors’ perzonal effeets are piped up and 
the men given an opportunity to overhaul their 
clothing, write letters, or do whatever the limit 
of the ship will admit. Smoking is permitted 
outside the daily regulation hours, au@ every- 
thing is done to make the men as comfortable 
and the day as much of a holiday as possibile, 
having, of course, due regard for the handling 
of the vessel. 

When, however, the ships are in port, and it’ 
happeus to be one where there is a good market, 
all that it affords is brought off to grace the 
board, and the scene presented on the berth 
deck of one of our men-of-war on such occasions 
18 lively and picturesque in the extreme. The 
mess tables are screened ‘off with canvas and 
bunting, and very often evergreens are used to 
complete the ornamentation, eaeh mess vying 
with the others to see which can make the pret- 
tiest show. Anextra dollar or two apiece is 
usually served out, “‘to put in the mess,” 
the aggregate sum making great possibili- 
ties im _ the way of procuring § the 
good things which are not found in the daily 
ration. The tin pot, pan, and spoon which form 
Jack’s cover are made to shine like polisned 
silver, the mess cooks taking a pride in getting 
the brightest of polishes for the oecasion. Some 
more stylish,though perhaps less thrifty,messes, 
get crockery from shore, which sets off the 
table very prettily, and possibly to some of them 
seems more homelike and gives au air of paying 
# little more attention to the observances of the 
day; ome might say, I suppose, a little better 
relish, perhaps, to the feast. But whoever 
knew ofa sailor’s not being ready for a good 
square meal at any hour of the day? 

One who has watche?t the rush forthe hatch- 
way when the order “‘ pipe to dinner” is given, 
is quite apt to be convineed that Jack’s 
“stomach is as sharp as a sfark’s,” and that he 
“never was in finer condition for feeding” as 
any one time more than atany other. When 
every preparation has been made for dinner and 
the viands set forth, the officers are, as a gen- 
eral rule, invited to inspect, and very eften to 
sample, the good things; the Captain of the 
vessel generally grants the request for a bottie 
of beer or light wine apiece, and in fact most 
any reasonable departure from the ordinary 
daily customs is allowed. In the afternoon, 
if the request is made, a large hb- 
erty party goes ashore, and is permitted 
to remain away from the vessel until the fol- 
lowing morning. Boat racing is frequently the 
auusement, especially if there are foreign ves- 
sels in the same port, and great is the excite- 
ment in the international contests. Prizes are 
offered, and as many boats are entered as can te 
spared from the different ships. Water fourna- 
ments, catamaran races, and various other 
aquatic sports are indulged in, as Christmas is 
not always in the Winter season, much of a ves- 
sel’s cruising being dene in the Southern hemis- 
sphere, and the 25th of December often finds 
the thermometer so high thata plungeim the 
briny is an immense relief. 

‘rhe great evening amusement is a minstrel 
or variety show, which brings out an amusing 
display of talent that one would hardly believe 
possible until he had witnessed some of the 
character pieces or listen to the fine singing 
often heard in aship’s company. The original 
jokes, which very often spare nobody, from the 
cabin windows to the hawse poles, are always 
amusing, ané serve for many a day after to hurl at 
the head of the peor unfortunate whose peetliar- 
ities have been sufficiently pronounced to catch 
the ever-ready eye orear of the numorist, who 
has them carefully stowed away until some 
such occasion as this gives him a chanee te un- 
mercifully bring them forth. When “ pipe down” 
comes, the verdictis that, although away from 
home, relatives, and the conventionalities of the 
holiday season that one’s earlier years have been 
accustomed to, the day has been what the morn- 
ing greeting intends it should be—a merry 
Christmas. 

ann em 


BRITISH AND GERMAN ARMY FACTS. 
From the London Truth. 

A gentleman publishes the following com- 
parative statement ina Southampton journal, 
It is clearly pat and worthy of recollection: 

BRITISH ARMY. GERMAN ARMY. 

Number of troops, 198,-| Number of troops, 423,- 
000; cost, 218,232,000. 104; cost, $18,850,000. 

6 Field Marshals. 2 Field Marshals, 

41 Generals. (Count Moltke and 

157 Lieutenant-Gener- the Crown Prince.) 

als. 59 Generals. 

183 Major-Generals. 76 Lieutenant-Generals. 

800 Colonels. 117 Major-Generals. 

450 Lientenant-Colonels|216 Colonels. 

1,150 Majors. }210 Lieutenant-Colonets. 

400 broken-winded, tin-/906 Majors. 

pot, wooden-leg- 
ged, or otherwise 
useless half-pay | 
Generals. 
saci Bhai 


REAL ESTATE OWNED BY THE CZARS. 
From the Paris American Register. 

The Czars of Russia have been owners of 
realestatein Berlin for now nearly 50 yeara. 
It wasin 1838 that Emperor Nicholas bought 
the estate 7 Unter den Linden, thereby becom- 


ing a Berlin citizen. As an offering on that 
occasion he sent5,000 dueats to the ry gion 
Council, which sum was maae the basis of the 
fund for erecting the Nickolas City Asylumin 
the great Frankfurter Strasse, in which institur 
tion 95 aged citizens are given free shelter. 


THE BEST? AMERICAN NEWSPAPER. 
From the Rochesler Herald, Dec, 17. 
As a newspaper THe Nerw-YorK Tries 
ranks second to noke in the metropolis, or in the 
country. it is as modest.asit is meritorious in 


that respect, for while it pays more for speéial 

dispatches than any of its contemporaries it 

never puts any indicating lines in its columns to 

show what news is spéciai to it, excepting as to 
pe eae proachable letters which are cabled by 
ts on correspondent 





WEBSTER WAS THE ORATOR 
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THE NEW-ENGLAND SOCIELY'S | 


DINNER IN 1850. 

A BRILLIANT ASSEMBLAGE IN THE OLD 
ASTOR HOUSE AND A FLOW OF 
ELOQUENCE FROM WEBSTER. 

The annual festival of the New-England 
Society in the city of New-York, held at Del- 
monico’s on Thursday evening, was the eighty- 
second anniversary of the erganization of this 
society, and during its prolonged life of four- 
score years and upward it has caten a great deal 
of food such as the Pilgrim Fathers were not ac- 
ecustomed to chew, and given utterance to a 
sreat many opinions and sentiments that they 
vertainly would eschew if they were alive to- 
day. The further their descendants get from the 
date of the landing on Plymouth Rock the less 
they resemble the Pilgrims, either in their con- 
victions or their cuisine. It may be that there 
is some necessary and philosophical connection 
between the cookery and the cogitations of the 
ancient and modern Pilgrim, and thatthe rigid 
and unyielding convictions of the forefathers 
may be traced to the tough and ill-prepared 
viands on which they subsisted, while the looser 
and more plastic notions of their descendants 
may have been engendered by the more savory 
and salacious inventions of French cookery. 
At all events it cannot have escaped the notice 
of those who have kept track of the New- 
England festivals for the last 30 years, and es- 
pecially sinee the society began the practice 
of going up town and eating their annual din- 
ners at a French restaurant, that there has been 


a marked change inthe tone and character of 
the speeches that enliven the festive board. It 
may be that the locality, as well as the French 
cookery has had something to do witn it. To 
many “old timers” it could never be made to 
appear natural er proper thata dinner of the 
“New-England Society in the city of New- 
York” should ever be served anywhere butin the 
Astor House. For more thana generation the 
large dining room (that used to be) on 
the north end of that famous hosteiry echoed 
with the mirth and music and eloquence 
ef each recnrring festival of the society, until 
the old tavern, with its attentive and popular 
host, Charles Stetson. became almost insepara- 
bie in the mind of the publefrom the annual 
celebrations of Forefathers’ Days. In these 
earlier days the society always made it a point 
to procure the attendance, if possible, of the 
ereatest of ali New-Englanders, if not of all 
-A\mericans—Daniel Webster—and when he re- 
sponded to the invitation, as he sometimes did, 
there were no vacant seats at the tables and no 
Vacant standing room in the lobbies for the 
throngs of ladies and gentlemen who sought 
admission to the hall after the cloth was re- 
moved. 2 

Iremember well the last time that Mr. Web- 
ster was present at the dinner of the New-Eng- 
land Society. A few memories of that night 
inay be of interest to the people who read the 
account in last Friday’s Times of the festivities 
on Thursday evening. It was on Monday even- 
ing, Dec. 23, 1850—37 years ago and less than 2 
years before Mr. Webster’s death. He was then 
Secretary of State in the Cabinet of President 
Fillmore. Sir Henry Bulwer, brother of the late 
Lord Lytton, was the British Minister at Wash- 
ington, and came to New-York with Webster to 
attend the New-England dinner. His nephew, 
son of the novelist, known to the literary world 
as Owen Meredith, and the present Lord Lytton, 
now British Minister at Paris, was also there. 
He was then a young man of 20, and 
was Secretary of Legation under his uncle. 
Moses H. Grinnell was President of the 
New-Englané Society and occupied a seat at the 
head of the tables, while Simeon Draper, Vice- 
President, presided at the lower end of the hall. 
Among others present were United States Dis- 
trict Attorney J. Prescott Hall, the Rev. Dr. 
Vermilye, President of the St. Nicholas Society; 
the Presidents of the English, Scotch, Irish, and 
German societies; Brig.-Gen. Whiting, United 
States Army; Mr. Brinch, British Vice-Consul; 
Gen. Masquera, ex-President of New-Granada; 
Charles King, President of Columbia College; the 
Rev. Dr. Bellows, the Rey. Dr. Bethune, G. P. R. 
James, the inventor of ‘‘the solitary horseman” 
in literature; the Rev. Mr. Stebbins, and many 
other and prominent persons. 

It was generally known throughout the city 
that Mr. Webster was to be present, accompanied 
by the British Minister, and the anxiety to hear 
them speak brought threngs of people to the 
Astor House eager to gain an entrance to the 
dining room as soon as the cloth was removed. 
Before announcing the toast a large party of 
ladies was admitted to the room. and occupied 
seats or standing room in the rear of the Presi- 
dent's table. They were followed by crowds of 
gentlemen eager to secure positions, until every 
available space in the ball was occupied. 

President Grinnell intreduced the speech- 
making by a few happy remarks, and closed by 
offering a toast which, he said, was not down in 
the programme, but which he had no doubt 
every person present would agree ought to take 
precedence: 

“The Constitution and the Union and their chief 
defender.” 

On rising to respond Mr. Webster was greeted 
with many rounds of applause, and after a few 
introductory remarks said: 


“GENTLEMEN: This has been a stormy, a cold, 
a boisterous and inclement day. The winds 
have been harsh, the skies have been severe, the 
aspect of nature has been repulsive and forbid- 
ding, and if we had no house over our heads, if 
we had no security against the inclemency of 
the skies, if we were wan and worn out, if one- 
half of us were sick and tired and ready to de- 
ecend to the grave, if we were on the bleak 
coast of Plymouth, homeless and houseless, with 
nothing over our heads but the heavens and 
the God who sits above the heavens; if we had 
a distressed wife on ourarm and hungry and 
shivering children hanging on our skirts, we 
should see something and feel something 
of the scenes which, in the providence of God, 
were enacted in Plymouth on the 22d of Decem- 
ber, 1620. Thanks be to Almighty God, who 
from that distressed condition has raised us to 
& state which our ancestors neither enjoyed nor 
auticipated. Would to God we could arm our- 
selves with the stern virtues which supported 
them. Would to God we possessed the resolu- 
tion they possessed—strong as bars of iron—the 
patience, ‘sovereign o’er transmuted ill,’ and 
the faith which tramples all things earthly be- 
neath its triumphant feet. * * ~ 

“ Gentiemen, the scenes of this world which our 
ancestors saw and felt we shall notfeel. The 
severer duties of life and the call for the severer 
virtues of life were theirs. They were called 
on for perseverance and abstinence and labor. 
They were called to exercise those austere 
virtues, the exercise of which before they came 
here must have made them, as it were, austere 
men. Things bave changed, Those sterner virt- 
ges we are not called upon in every respect to 
pmuiate or commend, or, rather I should say, 
so emulate, for we should commend them al- 
Ways, considering the state of society in which 
they were exercised. They had that religious 
sentiment, that trustin Providence, that deter- 
mination to do right and to seek through every 
éegree of toil and suffering the honor of Godand 
the preservation of human liberty which we 
may well cherish. 

” * . * * o * 

* We are now 230 years from the landing of the 
pesnewer. There is the Mayflower, [pointing 
© @ representation of itin candy upon the ta- 
ble;| there is a little copy of the Mayflower. 
Sons of New-Engiand, there was in ancient times 
a ship that carried Jason to the acquisition of 
the golden fleece; there was a flag which, in the 
battie of Actium, made Augustus Cwsar master 
of the world. In modern times there have been 
flags under which a Howe and Nelson have 
fuught on the other continent, and there have 
been ships which carried a Hull and a Decatur and 
a Stewart to triumph onthis. Where are they 
ali In the chances of remembrance among men 
to that little bark, the Mayflower, which 
reached these shores? Yes, my brethren, the 
Mayflower is a flower of perpetual bloom; its 
memory will scent the sultry blasts of Summer; 
pnd the chilly winds of Autumn. It will defy 
Winter; it will defy all climates and all times, 
and it will continue to spread its petals to 
the world and exhale an ever-living odor and 
fragrance to the last syllable of recorded time. 

“Gentlemen, brethren, men of New-Eng- 
land, whom [ have come some hundreds of miles 
to see to-night, let me present to you one of the 
miost distinguished of these personages who 
came here on the deck of the Mayflower. Let 
jue fancy that I see Elder William Brewster en- 
tering that door at the further end of the hali— 
# tall and erect figure of plain dress, of no ele- 
gance of manner beyond an expressive bow, of 
no merriment except what scarcely reached to 
the expression of u smile; suppose he stood 
there now; suppose his image was there, and 
that be was looking abroad on this assembly. 
‘Are you our children! in this scene of refine- 
ment, of elegance, of riches, I might say of lux- 
ary? Does this follow from our labors” 
Que regio in terris nostri non plene la- 
poris 2 t was not so with us. We—Palmer 
snd Bradford and myself and others—ours was 
s life of toil and hardship. We lived in faith and 
hope. God granted us a spirit to look forward; 
put these are scenes which we did not anticipate. 
Dur bones lie on the bill in Plymouth chureh- 
yard, where they were buried in secret to pre- 
serve them from the desecration ef the savages. 
No stone tells where we lic. And let me say to 
you who are our descendants, who en- 
joy this glorious country and all it 
contains, who indulge in this hour of 
prosperity and the ten thousand blessings 
showered on you, we envy you not the pos- 
sesion of these greater goods, this greater pros- 
perity. Berich, be prosperous, be enlightened, 
spread yourselves over the continent, accommo- 
“fate yourelves to the measureof the times, and 
if so be it that you should carry the Puritanieal 
heart with you, if you still cherish an undying 
fove of civil and religious liberty, if you are 
ready to shed your biood so that you may trans- 
mit it to posterity, then you are true descend- 


een! of those who landed on the Rock of Plym- 
outh.” 


* * * * * * 


Referring to the great growth and present 
condition of our country, Mr. Webster spoke of 
the discontent that had prevailed among a por- 
tion of the States,coupled with talk of secession, 
and he indulged in this hopeful language with 
regard to the future: 


“The dayspring from on high has visited us; 
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there is no longer immediate danger of the 
union of the United States. We shall live and 
not die: we shall live as united Americans; and 
those whe have supposed they could sever Us, 
that they could rend thse tice of one American 
heart from another, and that speculatious and 
secessions and metaphysics could tear wus 
asunder will find themselves terribly 
mistaken. * * * No, gentlemen, the hour is 
past—America, North and South will hereafter 
be more and more united. I believe in the 
atrength of the Union, and, more than all, I 
believe that a spirit of attachment to the Con- 
stitution which is over us in regard to its im- 
portance and its indispensable necessity has 
largely increased within the past year.” 

In spite of Mr. Webster's hopeful and patriotic 
assurance, expressed above, it was only 1Q.years, 
lacking three days, from the time he was speark- 
ing, that South Carolina passed the first ordi- 
nance of secession and inaugurated the rebellicn. 

Sir Heury Bulwer followed Mr. Webster, re- 
sponding to the toast: 

“ Old England and Young America.” 


He said he had made a great point of attend- 
ing this anniversary since he knew that the 
gentlemen present would not expect In him the 
buttoned-up diplomatist, but the Ergiishman 
with an open hand and heart who wonld tell 
them what the thoughts and feelings of English- 
men were. He was only a slender representa- 
tion of John Bull, but still he was an honest 
and true one, and he would assure his hearers 
that there was no sentiment in his mind 
that did not respond to the anniversary 
they were celebrating. It was the spirit of lib- 
erty that animated the Pilgrim Fatuers, They 
came here at the gloomy dawn of that eventful 
struggle which shortly afterward had to decide 
whether the sovereigns of Engiana should be 
absolute or the people of England should be 
free. The solitary bark that in that era might 
have been seen taking its adventurous way 
across the broad Atlantic was freighted with 19 
families who asked no other recompense for 
their past sufferings and present daring buta 
home—a home, somewhere, any where—in which 
they could live and die without violating the 
dictates of their conseiences.’’ ; 

During his speech Sir Henry Bulwer distrib- 
uted his compliments to the men and women of 
New-England in the following happy vein: 

** Tn 1652 there could only be found through- 
out the whole of New-England one miserable 
witch, by name Ann Hibbins, and she was old, 
ugly, and cross, and, therefore, naturally enough 
she was burned on the plea that she had guessed 
a little too correctly, that her ill deeds, words, 
and looks were the subject of the maledictory 
comment of two of her neighbors. Now, in 1850, 
gentlemen, there are in New-England thousands 
of females notorious for their witchery, and 
who, instead of being aged, loathsome, aud re- 
pulsive, are young, lovely, and attractive— 
witehes who, instead of being committed to 
the flames, go about inflaming others, and this 
with the most perfect impunity, though they 
are perfectly well aware that they themselves 
and their charms are the daily, hourly, and con- 
stant subject of conversation to all who have 
the painful pleasure of being aequainted.with 
them. * * * But it is not only for the tri- 
umphs of beauty that New-England is now 
fameus. If the ivied chaplet is still the classic 
meed of letters, may not Longfellow and Tich- 
nor place it on their brows? If the laurel belongs 
to those who worthily narrate, as well as those 
who perform great deeds, has it not been nobly 
gained by Sparks, Bancroft, and Prescott? If 
high and honorable reputation is the nat- 
ural reward of varied acquirements and brill- 
iant eloquence, has it not been justly 
won, as it is modestly worn, by the 
accomplished Everett? .If the golden days 
of republican commerce are again to vie in 
enterprise and munificence with those of Flor- 
ence may I not inseribe on the listof your 
lordly merchants the names of Griswold, Grin- 
nell, and Perkins, of Appleton and Lawrence? 
And if I extend my inquiry still further; if I 
wish to discover aman whose young iimacina- 
tion was ripened among the solitary scenes of 
border life, and whose manly judgment was 
formed amidst the daily and active busi- 
ness of great eommunities, can you 
not point out to me such a man— 
one whose eloquence is poetry held in 
charge by reason; whose statesmanship is phi- 
losophy reduced to practice; who stands second 
to none of America’s children—I should say 
superior to all, if the tall and venerable figure 
of an absent friend did not rise up before me, 
whose star shines from the West, as yours, 
sir, [bowing to Mr. Webster,] fills the Eastern 
Hemisphere radiant on all sides with intellect- 
ual light?” 

Among the other speakers at that dinner were 
Dr. Bellows, Dr, Bethune, Charles King, G. P. R. 
James, and Owen Meredith. I[t was a red-letter 
day tor the New-England Society, and in an in- 
tellectual and oratorical point of view sur- 
passed any of the annual festivals of the society 
before or since. 

An interesting incident of the evening was a 
brief speech made by Mr. Stetson near the close 
of the entertainment. Mr. stetson bad been the 
keeper of the Astor House from the day it 
opened, and his great admiration for Daniel 
Webster, who had always been his guest when 
in New-York, and had one of the best rooms in 
the house named after him, was known to every- 
body. While passing through the dining room 
about midnight he was called on for a speech, 
and much against his will was forced to mount 
a chair and respond, which he did substantially 
as follows: 

‘**GENTLEMEN: From the cordial manner in 
which you have greeted mel takeit that the 
dinner which has been served up here to-night is 
entirely satisfactory to you. If so, my ambition 
is also satistied. I have no talent for public 
speaking, as you see; my businessis to try and 
keep a hotel and draw around me such guests as 
I see here to-night. Beyond this [have no aspira- 
tions except that when I cease to follow the 
vocation of a hotel keeper and get ready to de- 
part-hence I would like to have inscribed on my 
tombstone: ‘Here lies the body of Charles Stet- 
son, inn keeper—friend of Daniel Webster.’ ” 

This speech, which was probably the only one 
ever made by Mr. Stetson, was received with 
great applause. The familiar face of the tirst 
landlord of the Astor House is no longer familiar 
in that ancient hostelry, and 1s seldom seen in 
the streets of New-York. Mr. Stetson is said to 
be still living, however, in the State of Massa- 
chusetts, and it is to be hoped that when the 
time arrives to write the inscription on his 
tomb hie friends will not forget the injunction 
given them on the night of Dec. 23, 1850. 

A. 8. 
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4 SMALL FORTUNE IN THE HOUSE. 
From the Lewision (Me.) Journal, Dec. 23. 

The recent death of Mrs. Dr. Millett of 
this city was not more curious than her life, and 
in many respects not more sad, Since her death 
the strangest part of it all has come to light, and 
that is, how she kept her money. Peter Ben- 
nett, with $30,000 in a trunk in the quiet town 
of Newport, where every stranger is looked at 
curiously, was not a circumstance to Mrs. Dr. 
Millett, living en a crowded street in Lewiston, 
in a section not unfrequented by roughs with 
$25,000 constantly in reach of her finger tips. 
The gentry with itching palms would like to 
have known it and have known also about the 
little back window that could so easily have 
been pried up and have given admittance. Itis 


said that the most of Mrs. Millett’s fortune was 
discovered in the house. An old-fashioned 
veneered bureau, sitting in a back room, held 
$3,100 in bank bills, each hundred-dollar packet 
being neatly folded and laid one on topof the 
other. Besides these, there was a liberal amount 
of silver, bonds of various kinds, including rail- 
road, town, city, and county, and bauk books on 
nearly all the banks of Lewiston and Auburn, 
The propensities of Mrs. Millett were not to- 
ward extravagance. She didn’t throw away 
any money. She has lived alonein the house 
where her husband died, 33 years ago last Au- 
gust, and has hardly changed a single feature of 
it simce then. In these years the Dr. Millett 
mansion, that was once thought to be one of the 
finestin the city, has become one of the little 
old-fashioned houses on a. by-street, half retired 
from public notice. Ithas looked poor, unpre- 
tentious, and slightly neglected. There was 
nothing in it to suggest the notion that 
a fortune was packed away in it, with 
only an infirm old lady to guard it. Mrs. 
Millett denied herself the companiouship of 
friends and the assistance of servants. She had 
few fires, and ived with the utmost frugality. 
She was a bright, cheerful lady in business, 
however, and always seemed able te take care 
of her own interests ina trade, She hada soft 
voice and a quiet way. ‘‘Lliked to do business 
with her,” said a well-known business man, Fri- 
day. ‘I have sold hera good many Auburn and 
Lewiston bonds. She never seemed afraid you 
were going to cheat her. She liked Auburn city 
bonds very much, indeed; but she did hate to 
pay a premium.” A curious feature of Mrs. 
Millett’s life of late has been developed in nu- 
merous acts of benevolence whicii she is said to 
have done, and, better than all, done in a way to 
escape notoriety. 
PA Ee tO Se 
A PACIFIC COAST SONG OF JOY. 
From the San Francisco Alta, Dee. 18. 

The spike of gold, driven yesterday on the 
line of the Califopnia and Oregon Kailread, 
weds two great States in bonds of lasting unity. 
The iron rails which stretch from the Bay of 
San Francisco to the great river of Oregon 
unite in commercial strength and power the 
northern and the southern metropolis of the 
Pacific coast. They are no longer divided by 
vast stretches of plain and mountain, by the 
tumultuous billows of a fretfui sea, but are ce- 
mented by a great artery of trade, along which 
throb the restless energies of two great com- 
munities. For more than a thirdof a century 
Oregon and California have shown to 
the older civilizations of the continent 
what could be accomplished by the advent- 
urous heroism of the pioneers they sent 
to found new empires in the West. From 
the sullen desert and the frowning mountain in 
the South and the bleak prairies of the North, 
they have evolved the most prolific and fertile 
fields of agriculturein the Republic; and now 
these communities, standing like mightv senti- 
nels of industry and liberty upon the uttermost 
extremities of the continent, extend their hands 
to each other in mutual friendship and interest, 
and cement the union with bonds that were 
never known to relax—trade, commerce, and 
railroad progress. The glittering steel which, 
like two threads of ribbon, extends from the 
green waters of our bay to the tawny currents 
of the Willamette, are vital agencies of a com- 
mercial union that will live, we trust, forever. 


IMPROVING REAL ESTATE 


THE PROSPECT AT 
OF THE 
POINTS WHERE HOUSE BUILDERS 
AND SEEKERS OF HOMES ARE NOW 
DIRECTING THEIR ATTENTION. 

**One thing to be said of real estate in 
this city,” remarked a dealer yesterday in cor- 
menting upon the present market, “is that 
while it may sometimes be dullitcan neyer be 
weak. As aninvestinent its value increases too 
steadily to be influenced by ordinary financial 
tremors. Asaform of speculation it will hard- 
ly again beconie alluring to those who insist 
upon quick returns and large profits, because 
while there must be large advances in sections 
specially favored, speculators have had one 
costly experience from trying their tactics on 
land, and have set their faces in other directions. 
That fact is an element of strength in the mar- 
ket, and it contributes in no small degree to the 
tendency of men of conservative ideas to place 


their surplus whereit cannot be dislodged or iim- 
paired. 

“Look at this week’s record of sales. 
The week has barely fallen below the average, 
although every man’s head is supposed to be 
filled with Christmas. Wants and offerings 
posted at the Exchange make as long alist as 
for any week in the present year. Transactions 
in property put upon the market in this way 
now constitute the bulk of the business done by 
@ number of wide-awake and active agents. And 
the Wolfe property, offered at auction Thursday, 
brought prices that were more than fair, indi- 
cating that the eagerness of capital for safe 
lodgment in New-York land has in no degree 
abated. Without looking at 4ll into the promis- 
ing future, almost every one who deals in real 
estate feels that the market is in a most satis- 
factory condition. No year has made a better 


showing in the way of substantial and safe 
progress and none has demand fewer sacrifices.” 

This sums the situation and the year’s prog- 
ress. The past week was far from brilliant. It 
is about as quiet a week as any in the year. But 
the oftices of the agents were Kept fairly busy 
and the buyers and sellers were as watchful of 
the market and as ready to keep it moving as if 
the gay devices of the holiday season were not 
now claiming all attention. 

The transition of the section of the city be- 
low Central Park in response to the growing 
requirements of business has been illustrated 
with new force of late by the inquiries for 
dwelling property. This is the season in which 
such inquiries begin. Men whose circumstances 
have stirred in them the ambition to be house- 
holders are showing up quite plentifully just 
now, some of them with an eye on the early 
future and some ready to take at once 
whut may be offered if suited to their taste. 
Within a few days Fifth-avenue dwellings now 
in the heart of the fashionable quarter have 
been refused at prices considered bargains be- 
eause the buyers apprehended sudden changes 
in the character of the neighborhood. On the 
other hand, builders of houses on Seventy- 
seventh-street, between Eighth and Ninth ave- 
nues, having occasion to apply for loans of 
$55,000 on each of several houses, were of- 
fered $50,000 each at once and refused that 
amount. The neighborhood is new there, a good 
deal of it as nature leftit, with rock rising high 
above the street aud the certainty that enormous 
labormust yet be expended before the block can 
be called *‘ settled.” But those who were gifted 
with enough foresight to ses that the block 
must become oneof the most attractive in the 
city, have begun improvements upon it that 
already take a high rank, and dealers talk of 
from $70,000 to $80,000 for a house there as 
glibly as they talk of that sum for a house or 
Madison-square. 

The houses on Seventy-seventh-street face 
north. They get only the afternoon sun in 
front. It will always be a cold street in the cool 
season. But in front stretches the beautiful 
Manhattan Park, with delightful walks and 
shade and romping ground, a reservation to be 
forever unobstructed except by the Museum of 
Natural History. Within a block to the east- 
ward is Central Park, and to the westward 
stretches Riverside Park along the Hudson. 
The attractiveness of the street lies in its roomy 
character, its sweep of view, and the high qual- 
ity of its permanent surroundings. Lots 
on it are valued at $25,000. They 
were considered dear at $10,000 two 
years ago. Fronting Manhattan Park on 
the north is Eighty-first-street, where strides in 
values and improvements are even more re- 
markable. Part of that block is yet vacant, but 
$40,000 is the value set on lots by those who 
will part with them, against $15,000 two years 
ago. There 1s no sunnier street in the city, The 
sun strikes there as long as it is above the hori- 
zon. Central Park is at the east, with a gate 
and driveway opening opposite the end of tie 
street, Riverside Park is within easy reach, and 
Manhattan Park in front. The elevated 
train will leave residents there almost at 
their own doors and yet far enough away 
to leave the homes free from the noise 
and dust of travel. On both Seventy-seventh 
and Lighty-first streets building has gone 
forward upon unique and tasteful architectural 
designs, and its quality may be judged from the 
amount’of loans demanded upon houses in the 
less attractive street. The latest sale on Eighty- 
first-street, made about a month ago, was of a 
narrow lot at the rate of $35,000. Betore that 
the next sale was in the Spring season, when 
three lots brought $30,000 each, 

Of themselves these two streets might not de- 
serve special notice, but their improvements, 
made and in prospect, signify a good deal in 
respect to the surrounding neighborhood. That 
quarter seems now certainly destined for a fash- 
jonable centre. Houses are in the course of con- 
struction on Eighth-avenue, handy to Manhat- 
tan Park, which will cost from $100,000 to 
$150,000 each. Values have takena jump on 
the side streets above Eighty-first-street, and 
there is every indication that the neigh- 
borhood has received a distinct impetus in 
the direction of first-class improvement which 
can hardiy be staid whatever may happen else- 
where. Those who contemplate huuseholding 
have their attention arrested by the eee 
glimpses already afforded of the possibilities of 
that quarter. The completion of a few more 
houses by Spring will give astill better idea of 
what may be expected there, and plans are fast 
maturing which will in all likelihood enrich the 
city beyond ordinary expectations before an- 
other season shall bave run its course. Other 
spots are also assuming definite character. The 
region of Morningside Park has been discussed 
at length in these columns, as have 8t. Nicholas- 
avenue, One Hundred and Sixteenth-street, and 
other choice parts of the westside. Advances 
quite as rapid and large as those mentioned have’ 
been recorded in each of the sections upon which 
fashion has set approval. Inquiries fer such 
property were never more plentiful than now. 
With this new development has been remarked 
a tendency to leave the avenues for travel and 
set aside the cross streets for the best dwellings. 
The present changes below the Park are full of 
suggestions in that respect. With such a de- 
parture from established custom most of the 
avenues westward, beginning with Ninth and 
including the Boulevard, seem certainly set 
apart for business and avartment houses, while 
the privacy of the homes will be secured by a 
restrictive policy such as is now tacitly en- 
torced on many streets. 

Little business is ever done in public sales at 
this time of year. There has been much inter- 
est manifested at the Exchange over matters of 
administration during the past week, notably in 
the complete capture of the ofticers by the pro- 
gressive element of the Board of Directors. This 
means that the reforms lately started will be 
pushed steadily onward. It. is of course conti- 
dently expected that they will regain for the 
Exchange what it lost through various abuses, 
and will justify themselves on next year’s bal- 
ance sheets as well. 


THE 
YEAR. 


END 
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INCIDENTS IN A DENTIST’S OFFIOE. 
Froin the Hartford Times, 

Several years before the introduction of 
nitrous oxide gas all kinds of experiments were 
tried todevise some method to extract teeth 
without pain. One plan was the galvanic bat- 
tery, or “lightning method,” a copper wire 
being connected from the battery to the forceps, 
which conveyed ashock to the tooth, and was 
supposed to prevent pain during the operation. 
Our first patient, a robust, healthy man, whose 
teeth were ‘“‘put in to satay,” wanted a large 


molar extracted. The attachment was made as 
usual, but the connecting wire proved to be too 
short, and parted just as the forceps grasped 
the tooth, of course disconnecting the battery 
entirely. The tooth came out after quite a 
struggle. Our patient instantly left the chair 
and, with a smile on his face, declared it to be 
the greatest invention of the age, saying he had 
not suffered the slightest pain. In this 
case, at least, mind conquered matter. On 
one occasion, after drawing a tooth for a 
suffering, nervous patient, and, naming the 
price, he said: ** Well, I hope your charges are 
high enough; Dr. — the other day arew me all 
around the reom and only charged a quarter.’”’ 
Quite recently a lady trom a neighboring town 
brought in a set of teeth ona gold plate which 
she wanted to sell, saying, with a sigh, ‘So long 
as my dear husband lived they were of the 
greatest possibile benefit to him; but, poor man, 
I buried him last week, he’lt have no more use 
for them, and I thought I could spend the money 
just now to good advantage.” A young laay 
with a beautiful set of natural teeth, perfectly 
sound, insisted that large cavities should be 
drilled in each front tooth, in order, she said, 
*to show all the gold possible.” She was quite 
indignant atour refusal to accede to such an in- 
sane request. 
a eee 


HESITATING OVER THE TURKS. 
A party of 55 Turks from Jerusalem arrived 
yesterday on the steamship Chateau Leoville. They 
were very poorly clad and dirty, and had ne money. 


The majority expected to make livings by peddling 
trinkets. Twenty-five were allowed te land, but the 
other 30 were detained at Castle Garden, Collector 
Magone will decide whether or no they are to be 
classed as paupers and sent back to Europe, 
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SOCIETY TOPICS OF THE WEEK. 


This morning the world of society, with 
all its fellows, ceases from its ordinary interests 
and occupations, and, having followed the Star 
in the East, as did the wise men of old, pauses 
in contemplation of the manger and its story. 
It is the children’s day as Easter is the adults’, 
and entertatning and entertainments are all 
subserviens to the little King Canutes who rule 
the household much more effectually than did 
their worthy predecessor the waves. It is true 
of the Christ chila, when the beautiful legend of 
Germany, which should be known by every child 
in America, has its intluence on the atmosphere 
of the day. Last night how many thousand 
little heads rested on their pillows, filled with 
visions of the mythica! personages of the time, 
and how many thousands of little eyes opened 
this morning to the blissful realization that at 
last had dawned that morn of all morns—Christ- 
mnas! What marked effect these great festivals 
of the Christian year have upon the gay world! 
No matter how frivolous or how ineensible to 
deeper thoughts the society man or woman may 
be, both he and she must pause perforce @ mo- 
ment to reflect when the Christmas bells are 
ringing and the joy of Christmas is in the air. 


There are few who have not with them also the 
ghosts of Christmases past, and whose very 
presence may make them strive to make the 
ghost of Christmas present more acceptable 
when it, too, shall have passed away. 


As is usually the case, the near approach of 
the great holiday had a dampening effect on so- 
ciety. Not that the members of the gay world 
have not been busy. Far from it; seldom has a 
week gone faster, or one whose every moment 
was more fully occupied; but it has been in 
preparations for Christmas that the hours have 


flown, and not in distinctive merrymaking. 
There was one Delmonico ball, the first Patri- 
archs', on Tuesday night, and one or two small 
dances and afew dinners, but no other enter- 
tainments of note. ‘The Patriarchs’ was, as 
usual, large, handsome, and somewhat slow. 
There was the usual sharp dividing line drawn 
between the very old and the very young, 
and the latter contingent was in the minority. 
More than ordinary anticipation had been 
aroused regarding this ball, from the rumor that 
it was to be guarded as to its guests with the 
same Care that was used at the Livingston and 
Morris balls. Whether this rumor was well 
founded or not, the attendance was not any 
more markedly exclusive than it has been for 
some years past. There were many prominent 
men and women present, and many who were 
not as prominent, but the ball, take it allin all, 
was a ‘fairly representative one of New-York so- 
ciety a8 itis to-day. The members of the newer 
and richer families rubbed shoulders with those 
of the older and poorer ones. Some one well 
said that Mrs. Morris’s ball was a sort of Declar- 
ation of Independence in itself, inasmuch as 
that worthy matron refused to be counseled 
with orto follow the precedents of one man 
or one woman power in making up her 
invitation list. The Patriarchs’ bails, on the 
other hand, may be said to be declarations of 
dependence on the one gentleman whose un- 
flagging interest and zeal annually secure these 
handsome balls to New-York society. Some 
of the dressing was exceptienally handsome. 
Mrs. Ogden Goelet, who made really her first 
appearance after a year’s sojourn abroad, wore 
a richly-made gown of white satin. Her jewels, 
five strings of pearls, which ran diagonally 
across her corsage from one shoulder to the 
waist and were fastened tothe shoulder by an 
immense sapphire, attracted universal atten- 
tion. Mrs. Bradley Martin, who wore white 
silk and lace had on her famous riviére of dia- 
monds and her huge shoulder knots of sap- 
phires, rubies, and emeralds. Other ladies 
whose gowns and jewels attracted attention 
were Mrs. Ogden Mills, Jr., Mrs. Grisweld 
Grey, Mrs. Stevens, and Mrs. Dugdale 
of England. Miss Beckwith, who also made 
her first appearance after a, long  pe- 
riod of mourning, was enthusiastically 
welcomed back by the older beaus. The 
buds were not present in any large number, and 
their simple white gowns andslight frames and 
faces, as a rule, were rather lost among 
the rich costumes, flashing jewels, and matronly 
charms of avoirdupois which surrounded them. 
Mr. Elliott Roosevelt, who has come to the front 
as a leader or cotillions, guided the dancers 
through the ‘“‘myriad of mazes” after supper, 
avd the cotillion was well under way before the 
older and non-dancing element had begun to 
think of leaving the terrapin, canvas backs, and 
champagne in the restaurant below. Altogether 
the ball was asuccess. It felt as didits prede- 
cessors, Mrs. Astor’s recent death, which of 
course kept away a large family connection. The 
death of Mrs. Northcote, formerly Miss Edith 
Fish, which occurred on Monday, did not have 
the same effect, as the Fish family and connec- 
tions were stillin mourning for Mrs, Hamilton 
Fish, Sr. Mrs. Northcote leaves a little son a 
week old. Her death is universally deplered, 
and the doubly-aftlicted family have the sympa- 
thy of a large circle of friends. 


Mrs. Minturn’s dance on Monday night, which 
was said to be informal, but which filled her 
large house on Washington-square to repletion, 
the meeting of the Nineteenth Century Clubin 
their new quarters, the Assembly Rooms of the 
Metropolitan Opera House; Mr. Cannon’s studio 
tea and the opera have been the only events of 
note during the past week. The change of the 
Nineteenth Century Club from the American 


Art Galleries was a good one, socially speaking, 
as the surroundings, arrangements, and location 
are all better. The meeting was really in some 
ways the must fashionable that the club has yet 
held. Many of/the younger women and girls 
present were in ball dress as they were on their 
way to the Patriarchs’ lateron. Mrs. Palmer, 
Mrs. Charles Stebbins, and Mrs. Henry Clewa, all 
of whom looked their best, received the guests 
and members, and after the literary discussion 
was over and the assemblage broke up into 
little groups and gathered around the re- 
freshment tables, the scene was really a brill- 
iant one. Much curiosity was felt asto Mr. 
Palmer’s probable coursein the Carnegie mat- 
ter, which has so agitated the club of late, ‘Ye 
the regret of the belligerent portion of the club 
and the pleasure of the pacitic one, Mr. Palmer 
waved the olive branch and refused to let the 
cannie Scotchman leave the organization. Asto 
Judge Barrett's resignation, he promptly dis- 
posed of that by announcing that the Rey. Mr. 
Rainsford would fill the vacancy. Mr. George 
Haven Putnam, who was the speakerof the 
evening, read a _ well-considered paper on 
“Property in Literature.’ Mr. Moncure D. 
Conway followed him with some bright re- 
marks, and then Mr. Chariton T. Lewis, in 
an eloquent but somewhat illogical speech, in 
which he attacked the copyright idea, threw a 
bombshell into the camp, and trod on the toes ef 
ali the authors present, who denounced his 
views with some heat collectively behind his 
back, and in one instance individually, it issaid, 
to his face. The next meeting of the club will be 
early in January, when ‘‘The Stage” will be dis- 
cussed from the standpoint of the author, the 
critic, and the manager by Mr. Brander Mat- 
thews, Mr. E. A. Dithmar, and Mr, A. M. Pal- 
mer. It is said that there have been several 
resignations from the club following those of 
Mr. Carnegie and Judge Barrett; but the gen- 
eral consensus of opinion among the members is 
that membership in no way commits any one 
to the individual opinions of either the Presi- 
dent of the club or gny of their fellow-members, 
and that those who have resigned probably did 
so from the entirely mistaken idea that they 
were committed to certain opinions while mem- 
bers, or because for various reasons they 
thought it betterto be known as followers of 
Barrett in any move rather than that of Pal- 
mer in one. 
** 

The holidays, if the weather continues cold, 
will be chiefly devoted to skating and tobogan- 
ning at Tuxedo, the Country Club, and other 
suburban resorts. There will not be much going 


on in town in the way of gayety until after New 
Year’s, and then there promises to be a rush for 
afew weeks. Mrs, Anson P. Stokes and Mrs. 
Frederick Gallatin will give small dances on 
Tuesday night. Allthe talk nowis of the New 
Year’s ball on the evening of Jan. 3. This will 
doubtless be an exceedingly handsome affair, 
and men and maidens who have not received 
their invitations—and who are many in number, 
for even seven invitations for each subscriber 
don’t go far when one has many friends—are 
bemoaning their fate. 

Mr. Egerton L. Winthrop, who so nobly sus- 
tains the traditions of Boston aristocracy in an 
often unappreciative metropolis, will give a 
small dance on the following evening, and then— 
ifthe contrast is not too violent—the Charity 
Ball will take place the nextevening. Itis now 
announced as very probable that Mrs. Cornelius 
Vanderbilt will give a large ball late in January. 
The wedding of Mr. Hamilton Fish Kean and 
Miss Winthrop will take place on Jan. 12, and 
thatof Mr. Philip Rhinelanuer and Miss Kip some 
time after Easter, and not next week, as has 
been announced. The engagements are an- 
nounced of Mr. Van Renssalaer of Boston and 
Miss Mary Livingston, daughter of the late 
Charles Livingston, and sister of Mrs. Rudolph 
Schack, and of Mr. Howard Townsend and Miss 
Janet King, a daughter of Mr. Cornelius King, 
— 

SARDOU’S CONTEMPT OF SHAKESPEARE 
From the Pall Mall Gazette. 

M. Sardou does not approve of Shake- 
speare and thinks his fame “a weak inven- 
tion of the enemy’’—that is, of the Germans. 
“ Hamlet” especially excites his contempt and 
he discovers several absurdities in it, some of 
which are real, others imaginary. But to a 
dramaturge like M. Sardou, who will pay any 


price for success, “Hamlet” should have this 
supreme claim to respect, that whatever its 
taults itis eminently successfui. Indeed it is 
the most successful stage play ever written, and 
the most effective. In spite of a serious struct- 
ural flaw—the comparatively languid movement 
of the fourth act—it never fails to produce such 
an impression upon its audience as even the 
author of * La Tosea” might envy. Thus in his 
own partieutar trade, effect hunting, M. Sardou 
wight learn a thing or two from the despised 
William.” 


TRAINING A CHILD'S HAND 


THE MANUAL INSTRUCTION IN 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

COURSE WHICH IS TO BE GIVEN 
IN CERTAIN OF THE CITY INSTITU- 
TIONS AND THE EXPECTED RESULT. 

After two years of patient investigation 
into the subject of manual training in connec- 
tion with the publie school system, the Commit- 
tee on Course of Study and School Books of the 
Board of Hdncation has formulated a plan upon 
which it is proposed to experiment in some of 
the schools in this city. The planis unlike any 
yet put in operation in other cities, in that it 
contemplates manual work as a compulsory 
feature of the school course, belonging to the 
course quite as much as reading does or any of 
the other recognized essential brancbes. Relief 
will not be beyond the reach, however, of those 
who may wish it, for the system will not be tried 
in more than 12 schools while in its experiment- 
alstage,and should any parents not care to 
have their children instructed in the manual 
course they can transfer the children to schools 
in which it will not be taught. 

The committue apprehends less trouble on this 
account thanin providing sufficient accommoda- 
tions for those who will seek the schools in 
which the course shall be given. In order that 
the system may be tested, the Board of Educa- 
tion asked for only $15,000 for the first year’s 
work. That amount was allowed without ques- 
tion by the Board of Estimate and Apportion- 
ment. It was decided by the Board of Educa- 
tion that the system would not be forced upon 
any school, and that it should be put into a 
school only upon the application of the Trustees. 
Already applications have been filed by the 
Trustees of the Fourth, Sixth, Twelfth, and 
Sixteenth Wards. The committee will select the 
schools in which it will be tried, and it is thought 
likely that by Feb. 1, when promotions are 
made, it will be introdueed. 

Elsewhere manual training has borne a closer 
and more direct relation to special branches of 
industrial and mechanical arts than it will here. 
It is nowhere else made a compulsory part of 
the school system. Children are excused from 
school during certain hours in order that they 
may take manual instruction in certain schools 
devoted entirely to such instruction. It is not 


proposed here to train children for any trade or 
to develop. special talents at the expense of 
others. Such has been the danger, as it is 
naturally the tendency, of industrial and trade 
schools which have been utilized in other cities 
as adjuncts to the public school system. The 
committee thinks this a mistake. It believes 
that chilaren can be educated in the rudiments 
of mechanics to their advantage without ref- 
erence to the application to be made of that 
knowledges. Boys will be taught how to make 
joints and dovetails, the committee thinks, 
without feeling that they must become car- 
penters; and girls can learn to cut patterns and 
to prepare a dinner as a part of useful every- 
day knowledge. Nothing is further from the 
intention of the school authorities than to make 
dressmakers ana cooks. 

The committee has made an elaborate report 
upon the project, in which all concur heartily. 
This report deals first with the philosophy of 
the subject, and then goes into some detail to 
show how wide and industrious was their field 
ofinquiry. It looked up the origin and develop- 
ment of manual training in Russia, Germany, 
France, England, and other foreign countries, 
where the leading purpose has been to foster 
industrial skill and produce specialists, with 
only incidental referenee to its general educa- 
tional, disciplinary, and intellectual relations. 
In this country the system was introduced by 
educators to whom its educational possibilities 
presented themselves as its chief claim for adop- 
tion. The committee says: 


“Under the lead of such educators much of the 
detail of the plans and purposes of the Kuropean 
system has been judiciously modified and the sub- 
ject made more fil to be incorporated into our system 
of popular instruction. Bostoo, St. Louis, New- 
York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and several 
other cities of less population, but not of less intelli- 
gent zeal for education, have already made it a part 
of their educational facilities, either by estab- 
lishing special corporate schools or by a 4- 
ing it to the course pursued at already 
existing institutions. Inquiry into its ortl- 
gin and development in Russia, Germany, 
sion, that a large proportion of our young people are 
growing up with a positive distuste for manual 
labor. With an ever-increasing number almost any 
other form of occupation is preferred. On the other 
hand, the introduction of manual training in some 
one or more of its various torms into many of the 
schools and higher educational institutions of the 
country hasa money. begun to exert au influence 
toward bringing about a better state of things. It 
cannot be doubted that this result must become 
more and more manifest when this training in suit- 
ably modified forms becomes the common posses- 
sion of schools and pupils of every grade.” 


Heretofore, says the report, the advantages 
of manual training have been afforded only to 
the few. Children needing such training have 
been obliged to leave school years before their 
more favored associates in order to getit. The 
popularity of the kindergarten has demon- 
strated the general utility of manual training. 
Ithas also made apparent a wide gap in the 
school system which can be satisfactorily filled 
in no way 80 well as by the adoption of manual 
training as a part of the school system. Better 
results of a@ general nature, better trained and 
disciplined minds, greater aptitude and power 
tor living and doing wellin any branch of life, 
and a well-balanced education are the things to 
be kept in view by such a course, 

The conclusion of the committee, which em- 
bent mg the system to be tried here, is as fol- 
ows: 


‘* Notwithstanding the misdirection of some of the 
efforts heretofore wade in manual training, there are 
certain manual operations which time and experi- 
ence have sufficiently tested to demonstrate their 
usefulness and their availability. These operations 
have the following characteristics: 

“They are such as to lead the pupil to acquire cor- 
rect conceptions of form through the careful and 
systematic discipline of his sense perceptions, and 
to require, as a test of the accuracy of thase concep- 
tions, their correct manual embodiment in material; 
aud further, to give a “heh ean knowledge of natural 
laws and of the qualities uf materials. 

“They are within the scope of the faculties of all 
children whose minds and podies are in a normal 
condition. 


“ Their results are of general, if not of universal, 
utility, as personal acquirements apart from the 
educational value of the process. 

“They are comparatively inexpensive, and their 
introduction will require but little room. 

“They can be readily taught with but moderate 
addition to our present force of teachers. 

“ For such instruction the following, which are 
not included in our present course of study, seem 
eminently suitable, viz.: Carpenter work, or the 
use of wood-working tools, for boys; modeling in 
clay, for boys and girls; construction work in paper, 
pasteboard, and other suitable material, for boys and 
girls; drawing to scale, for boys and girls; sewing, 
for girls; cooking, for girls. 

“ By judicions modification and extension the well- 
established methods of the kindergarten may readily 
be made available for the primary and lowest gram- 
mar school grades, 80 as to form, with the subjects 
alrealy suggested, a complete and continuous 
course.” 

It is not proposed to extend the school session 
beyend the present limit, but in order that there 
may be time for balf-hour iessons four or five 
times a week in all the grammar grades a re- 
vision of the present course of study is advised. 
Geography will be omitted from grades 1 and 
2, and history from grade 1. History and de- 
scriptive geography shall be in the form of read- 
ing lessons and local gevgraphy; such, for in- 
stance, as the names of commercially unimport- 
ant rivers and mountain ranges in South Amer- 
ica, Africa, Asia, and Oceanica, may be omitted 
altegether. In arithmetic, also, it is advised 
that the puzzle problems which are found only 
in the class books and never occur in practical 
life, may as well be omitted in order to give 
more time for manual training. It will be neces- 
sary to have rooms set apart in the schools for 
carpenter and cooking work. ‘ 

It is proposed thatin the primary schools in- 
struction in form and drawing shall be given by 
the use of splints, wire, thread, paper, paste- 
board, and clay; that in the grammar schools 
drawing te scale and construetive work shall be 
taught; that in the girls’ grammar schools sew- 
ing shall be taught from the eighth to the fourth 
grades, and covking in the third and second 
grades. Workshop instruction for boys shall be 
given in the grammar schools from the fifth to 
the first grades inclusive. Special teachers will 
need to be employed for shop work, cooking, 
and sewing. In the primary schools the instruc- 
tion can be given by the regular teachers. 

Practically the course of manual training will 
be about as follows: Beginning with the sixth 
class or grade in the primary schools, children 
will be given their first idea of forms through 
seeing and handling objects. The aim will be to 
teach a child how to see an object before asking 
him to tell what he sees. He may be told what 
to do with an object asa means of leading him 
to discover some form or quality ef it which 
ought to receive his careful attention. But he 
is not to be told something to be memorized or 
recited about an object. A sphere will be given 
him to handle. He willbe aided to see that it 
has an even, round surface. Then he will be 
given something with which to make spheres. 
When this form is fully understood by him he 
will be taught the name. Then obdjects 
will be put before the children to 
illustrate location, such as under, above, below, 
in front of, back of, by the side of, in the mid- 
dle of. The teacher will next hold a pointer in 
several positions to show what is meant by ver- 
tical, horizontal, and oblique. The children will 
be required to draw such lines on their slates 
and to draw the letters formed of straight lines 
and state the position of each line. From the 
beginning the children will be taught how to sit, 
to hold their slates avd pencils,and how to move 
the hand andarm. The above instruction will 
occupy two months, with four or five lessons a 
week of one-half hour each. Cubes will next be 
handled forthe purpose of teaching the children 
about surface, faces, shape, edges, and corners. 
They will make cubes from clay. In location 
they are to learn now how to distinguish 
right side, left side, upper right, lower 
left, and se on, and they williearn enough about 
angles totell the difference between a sharp 
corner or acute angle and a blunt corner or 
obtuse angle. They will learn what a square is 
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and compare the sides of cubes with the sides of 
square prisms. All they learn they will iius- 
trate on their siates, with clay, oron the blaek- 
board, They will braw oblong shapes. 

The above consumes another two months and 
carries the children to the nex,. or fifth, grade 
of the school. They take up cylindersand make 
them of clay, besides learning to define the dif- 
erence between cylinders and spheres. Such 
words of location as apart, opposite, together, 
across, side by side, end tu end, face to face, will 
be impreased upon them by illustration. Witha 
cube and cylinder they will be taught abouta 
curved edge, a straight edge, and a circular face. 
This prepares them for the circle and the curved 
line. They are encouragedto draw witha free 
hand all the figures they understand. The 
cylinder and the square prism are next com- 
pared, and their differences made clear. In the 
nexttwo months the hemisphere, the semi-cir- 
cle, curves and angies, the square, and triangle 
will be impressed upon the children, 

In vhe four remaining grades of the primary 
department the progress of instruction demntitec- 
izes the children with diameters, diagonals, 
cones, base, pyramids, conceptions of equal 
lengths and divisions, and drawing two exposed 
faces of prisms and pyramids. Tney will con- 
struct paper boxes and draw them, and they 
will fold ro to illustrate the quadrant, the 
radius, and the arc. Diameters willbe furnished 
them around which to draw circles. Common 
onfects, such as cups, pails, tumblers, and other 
things that can be drawn with straight lines, will 
be set before them to reproduce singly and in 
groups. They will handle vases, pitchers, and 
teapots to learn about reversed curves and will 
then draw such objects. Latticework, gates, 
and picket fences will next be drawn, and 
borders composed of plain straight and curved 
lines. In the highest class of the primary school 
the previous order of work will be reversed and 
the constructive faculty of the children will be 
tested. They will tnake objects from paper, 
clay, and metal, and then draw their own pro- 
ductions. They will draw an end view of a 
flight of steps and construct a model in clay 
from their drawing. 

There will have been 24 months of actual in- 
struction in the course above outlined. The 
average age of children entering the grammar 
school is 11 years. In the eighth, or lowest, 
grade, oral Jessons will begin upon the qualities 
and uses of familiar objects, such as articles of 
beige food, and material for building. Draw- 
ing will now include —. The use of a few 
simple instruments will be taught and some 
idea wiil be given of pattern cutting and model- 
ing. The girls will learn how to hem and gather. 
Tn the next class the girls will learn to make 
buttonholes, to sew bnttons, and do plain 
patching. Drawing will advance in the sixth class, 
when the boys are nearly 12 years old, to origin- 
al designs in leaf and flower, and the girls will 
learn darning, fine patching, and how to mend 
tears and cuts. Inthe fifth class, the average 
age being 1214 years, bench tools will be used in 
the shop, the perspective will be introduced into 
drawing and the girls will be taught tucking and 
gussets. The spiral, original designs in flowers 
and leaves, maps in flat and relief, and sketches 
of tools and joints will be taught in drawing; the 
crosscut saw, the hammer, and chisel will be 
used in the shop, and the girls will finish their 
sewing room course with measuring, cutting, and 
making patterns, 

In the next class,the average age being a 
trifle ever 13 years, the girls are first instructed 
in cooking. They are to iearn first about the 
general principles of waste and repair of the 
body; the digestibility of various kinds of food; 
its nutritive value and palatability, and the min- 
eral, atarch, sugar, fatty, and albuminoid divis- 
ions. They will be shown over the cook stove the 
physical and chemical relations of food and fuel, 
and will try to learn the proper temperature for 
various purposes. Lessons. will be given to 
teach them how to select food and get the choice 
cuts of meat. These lessons will continue for a 
year through the third and second classes. 
Meanwhile the boys in the shop have learned to 
use the gouge, the rip saw, centre bit, hand 
screws, and have practiced on joints, laps, 
scarfs, mitres, dovetails, and mortise 
work and simple forms of carving, and 
have begun to make working drawings for shop 
work. Drawing has included circular border 
work and original designs for industrial pur- 
poses. Designing and shop work are continued 
through the highest class, in which the average 
age is 1444 years. The boys in the shops by this 
time work from their own sketches, and have 
acquired a good idea of how measurements and 
drawings for industrial work are made, The 
grammar course is about three und a half. years 
and the primary course two years. A child tak- 
ing both courses in manual training will receive 
tor that period instruction for about two hours 
& week for that period, and will be expected to 
give at least another hour a week to the work 
out of school. 


ROBBINSS WINTER CIRCUS. 


—>—_—- 
OPENING PERFORMANCES GIVEN YESTER- 
DAY—TWO A DAY TO FOLLOW. 

The American Institute Building, in 
Third-avenue, near Sixty-third-street, has been 
leased by Frank A. Robbins for a Winter circus. 
Nothing which makesits Summer counterpart 
so fascinating tothe small boy, except the op- 
portunity to crawl under the canvas and see the 
performance for nothing, is lacking. The open- 
ing of the circus took place yesterday afternoon. 
Ranged around the walls are the cages of the 
fierce wild heasts who are wont to entertain vis- 
itors with their jungle roar and their huge pro- 
portions. The menagerie is small, but select. It 
contains all the animals usually to be found in 


traveling collections. The circus begins 20 feet 
from the outside walls of the buildines. That 
is, a corridor 12 feet wide extends completely 
around the building, and is made attractive oy 
the cages of wild animals, while the circus in 
the body of the hall contains seats for 3,000 
people. There are tworingsand a central stage, 
and a programme of 16 numbers was presented 
yesterday, many of them keeping, the two rings 
and the stage full of interest at the same time. 

Prof. Niel Smith, with his troupe of trained 
dogs, who act as if they loved the mellow mur- 
mur of the people’s praise, xnd his leaping cat 
Tiger brought forth a roundof applause from the 
audience. Baggeson, the * human corkscrew,” 
twisted himself into the most impossible posi- 
tions. There were slack-wire and tight-wire 
dancers galore, and there was a pretty little 
woman, Juliet Myers, who pranced about the 
stage on top of a ball about feet in diameter 
which she rolled about with apparent ease as 
she stood upon it, at the same time performing 
some clever juggling. Charles Fish, the bare- 
back rider, is «part of the show, and Mile, De 
Granville, the Woman with the “iron jaw and 
teeth of steel,” swung about an iron chair with 
wonderful grace and ease, holding it by her 
teeth. A herd of eight performing elephants 
presented perhaps the best act of the perform- 
ance, 

Mr. Robbins promises frequent changes of pro- 
gtamme. The show is to be permanent, with 
regular afternoon and evening performances, 
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POPULATION OF NEW-ZEALAND. 
From the London Times, 

The census of New-Zealand was taken on 
the night of Sunday, the 28th of March, 1886. 
According to the official returns the population 
of the colony, exclusive of Maoris, was 578,482, 
or, adding the natives and half-castes—who 
amount to 41,969—the grand total was 620,451. 
The males considerably outnumber the females, 
as in all newly-developea countries. There are 
74 “boroughs” in the colony, but only 1 of 
these exceeds 30,000 in population, while 9 
have less than 500 inhabitants each. Auckland 


has largely increased, Wellington has slightly 
advanced, Christchurch is stationary, and Dun- 
edin has slightly deereased. There are 197 
“towns” in New-Zealand, but 82 of them 
have less than 100 inhabitants, while 
Devonport, the most populous, has only 
2,650 inhabitants. Throughout the whole 
colony there are only 5,561 persons to the 
square mile. Inhabited houses have greatly im- 
proved, for while there is a decrease of 2,648 in 
two-roomed houses, there was an increase of 
5,026 in those having three and four rooms, an 
increase of 7,880 in those of five and six rooms, 
and of 5,693 in those of more than six rooms. 
Outof the whole population of New-Zealand 
51.89 per cent. are native born, 21.72 come from 
England, 9.48 from Scotland, 8.89 from Ireland, 
and 0.34 from Wales. With respect to education 
73.52 are able toread and write, 4.77 able to 
read only. and 21.05 unable to do either. It is 
calculated that only about 2.6 per cent. of the 
children of the compulsory school age are being 
wholly neglected. The native races in New- 
Zealand are decreasing, while those of European 
stock are rapidly multiplying. 
eT 


COACHMEN TO FI? THE LIVERY. 


From the Pall Mall Gazette, 

There was an odd inconsistency in the 
case of the gallant Colonel who yesterday sued 
a firm of dyers at the Westminster County 
Court fer the value of two livery overcoats 
which had shrunkin dyeing. He admitted that 
“he had had a good many foetmen of late, and 
that the same coat had to fit them all; but he 
always picked a coachman er footman to fit the 
uniform.” Even supposing, then, that the coats 
in question had shrunk six inches, as Col. Mer- 
cier maintained, it 1s difficult to see what dam- 
age he had suffered. Footmen will shrink as 
readily as coate, and he had only to follow his 
own practice and order new servants te fit the 
dwindled liveries, Judgo Bayley gave judg- 
ment for the dyers, with costs, against the pro- 
crustean Colonel. 
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MR. WHITTIRR’S THANKS. 
Mr. Whittier received so many congratu- 
latory letters and telegrams on his eightieth 
birthday that he is unable to reply to each in- 


dividually, and he is sending to his friends 
the following circular letter: 


“Jonn G. Whittier gratefully acknowledges the 
kind tokens of remembrance which have reached 
him on his birthday. The number of them has 
proved so unexpectedly large that he finds him- 
self utterly unable to answer them in detail. He 
can only teuder to his triends, known and un- 
known, his heartfelt thanks fur all which they 
have dove to make his evening of life brighter 
anid happier. 

“Oak KNOLL, DANVERS, 12th mo, 1Y, 1887.” 


IN THE MOB ATALEXANDRIA 


ADVENTURES OF SOME AMER. 
ICAN SAILORS. 

HOW PHEY ESCAPED WITH THEIR LIVES 
FROM THE EGYPTIANS SOME DAYS 
BEFORE THE BOMBARDMENT, 

While lying at anchor off Alexandria dur. 
ing the few days previous to the bombardment 
of that city by the vessels of the English fleat. 
under command of Admiral Seymour, several of 
our party who had nover seen the sights abou} 
the place decided te go ashore, hire a cafriage, 
and do the town as thoroughly as the Summer’a 
heat and an afternoon would permit. Already 
there had been various rumors of possible: - 
trouble, and the Egyptians had hegun to look 
askance at the foreign element of the popula- 
tion, and especially black and frowning were 
the glances cast at the English, whether resi~ 
dents or officers from the war ships im the bay; 
but no immediate trouble was anticipated, and: 
Wwe were not at all bothered about obtaining a 
comfortable carriage and a valet de place. 

As we drove up from the landing there seemed: 
to be @ much larger crowd than usual in the. 
strects and much more excitement than we ex- 
pected. An employe of one of the stores at 
which we had been accustomed to déal, in fact 
the house to which we were consigned, seeing 
our party, came running toward our carriage to: 
tell us something of an unusually serious chat- 
acter was about to happen, and that there was. 
already fighting in a neighboring street: that. 
large numbers of soldiers had recently come in: 
from the country; that the best aud, in facet, 
the only wise thing for us todo was to return: 
toour vessel As there was always some sort of. 


astreetrow going on we thanked him for his. 
kindness, told him that thus tar Americans had. 
been comparatively free from complications, 

and that as we had come ashore to see the things: 
of interest we thought that we would k on, 

particularly as our road lay outside of the city, 

where we would be beyond the troubles that- 
caused such great excitement. 

After looking at Pompey’s Pillar and one or 
two other places of more or leas interest, all of: 
which are well described in the complete guide 
to Alexandria and its surroundings, we drove 
outso the Khédive’s garden, where we intended 
to pass the remaining portion of our Stay ashore, 
We found quite a number of officers, both Amer- 
ican and English, out at the garden, all in uni« 
form, which latterly they had been obliged te 
Wear whenever they came ashore, to guard 
against the insults daily offered to foreigners, 
and here for the first time we had a coufpara- 
tively clear account ef the troubles which termi- 
nated in the horrible butchery already going on 
in the city. Later in the day several men in 
the party at the Khédive’s gardens that beautiful 
Summer afternoon fell victims of the mob. We 
decided that the best thing now to be done was 
to Jupp into our carriages, and, by taking the 
shortést route, endeavor to reach the intiae. 
where we hoped to tind our boats. 

Our carriage was fortunately not able to leave 
until the party of English officers had started, 
and as we drew near the tewn it was quite evi- 
dent that we were in for something seri- 
ous, and the aspect was anything but pleasing 
as the other carriages passed into the crowd of 
yelling and gesticulating demons, through which 
they vainly strove to foree their way. only to 
have their occupants dragged from their seats 
and butchered in cold blood. The few who 
escaped found refuge in 2 guardhouse close by, 
where they remained until after nightfall. As 
we drew up we were told by a man, evidently 
interested in our well-being, to alight at once 
andfollowhim. This time discretion came to our 
aid, and, jumping out of our carriage, we ran 
after our new-found friend upa side street, and, 
after making a turn ortwo, found ourselves at 
the side entrance of the building in which was 
the stere of our business friend already alluded 
to, the doors and windows of which were already 
carefully barricaded... A few poundings on the 
doyr resulted in a head being cautiousiy 
put out of a window up stairs, and after 
its owner was assured that the party below 
was of a friendly disposition it was with: 
drawo. Ina few moments the barricades were 
removed and the door opened just far enough 
for us to squeeze through in single file. After 
the party had passed in the house the door wus 
again carefuily secured, and not a moment too 

soon, as a@ crowd of yelling, hooting turbaned 
Egyptians camo along carrying knives, 
clubs, and weapons of all sorts, who, had they 
caught sight of us, would have made extremely 
snort work of it, as ‘‘ Death to the foreigners! 
Kill them! kill them!” were the cries again and 
again repeated. 
But not seeing our party, and having no par- 
ticular enmity against the owners of our har- 
bor of refuge, the crowd passed on and joined 
the others, who frum every adjoining street 
were rapidly filling the square with a furious 
mob, fresh from atrocious crimes and ripe for 
new mischief. Many of the houses of the foreign 
residents were looted, and the muscellaneous 
pile of hovsehold articles was continually in- 
creasing as some fresh victim was found and bis 
house turned inside out. As the excitement be- 
came Wilder and the crowd more unmanageable 
our unpleasant situation was all the more seri- 
ous, for should it become known that wae 
were in the neighborhood our lives would 
not be - worth the toss of a: penny. 
Our revolvers with the few cartridges they heid 
would make but little impression on a mob that 
had so many times tasted the blood of innocent 
and defenseless victims. Great was our relief 
to see a ae cay pene of troops march into the 
square and to know that even if they could not 
accomplish much toward breaking up the mob 
they probably would prevent our house being 
broken into, as one of the members of the firm 
was related to an officer of the regiment. Our 
only plan now was to wait until a compara- 
tively quiet time. then, watching our oppor- 
tunity send our guides out. to communicate our 
predicament to this officer ana ask his 
assistance. The guide at first declared he 
would not go, as should he be discovered leay- 
ing a barricaded house suspicion would at once 
be fastened upon him as being connected with a 
piace in which there was something that the 
mob was not allowed to get hold of, and that his 
life would pay the forfeit. It was not until 
threats and supplications had been supplemented 
by bribes that he consented to be lowered to the 
ground from one of the back windows into the 
yard, from which he was to pass through a door- 
way inthe wall, through a vacant house in the 
adjoining lot, and soe on by another street to the 
square. It was long after dark when we heard 
him return. He told us that the officer and 
three trustworthy men would be on hand 
with two carriages as soon as they could 
be procured and the street sufficiently cleared 
for them to pass. We were directed to change 
our clothing for such native garments as we 
could find, so that onr passing through the 
streets would create no additional aisturbance, 
and we were to pass from the nouse by the rear 
entrance to another street than thaton whick 
our house was situated, where we would find 
the carriages waiting. It was after 11 o’clock be- 
fore we heard the signal agreed upon te 
inform, us that it was time to start, when, 
donning our muftl, we were soon in thé 
carriages, and under escort of our guard 
passed without trouble or adventure to the 
Custom House, where we hoped to find eur 
boat. Atfirst they were not disposed te allow 
us to enter, and it was only after much parley- 
ing that we were admitted. Here we were in 
anether trouble, as most stringent orders had 
been given not to allow any boats to approach 
the landing, and it began to look as if we should 
have to remain in our unpleasant situation the 
remainder of the night; butseeing our boat pull- 
ing toward the landing,and assuring the customa 
ofticials that we were not English, at the same 
time adding a liberal bestowal of that “o 
sesame” which accomplishes so muchin that 
sunny land, we were soon afloat, after having 
passed through about as much of an adventure 
as onecan experience and live to tell the tale, 


meg 


AN ANOIENT INDIAN DEED > 
From the Toronto Globe, Dec. 23. 

Public Librarian Bain has now in his poss 
session the original deed by which six chiefs of 
the Pottawotamios in 1780 conveyed to thé 
Baby family a tract of land on the Detroit Rivet 
near the present eity of Detroit, 12 “arpents” 
long by 120 deep, an “‘arpent’” being & French 


measure of landof an area of about eleven< 
twelfths of an acre, The documentis in Freneb, 
beara the tokens of the six chiefs, and is wit- 
nessed by one Williams as Juage of the peace. 
It bears the indorsement of Gen. De Peyster, 
who was in command of the British force at 
Detroit. This curious old document was found 
among the records at the Baby homestead on 
the Humber, near this city. A frame is being 
prepared for it, in which it will be inclosed and 
exhibited in the library of the Canadian Insts 
tute, 
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MR. OBER’S PHOTOGRAPHS. 
To the Editor of the New-York Times: 

Having but this day received the copy of Dr. 
Augustus L, Plongeon’s letter, In which I am ac. 
cused of presenting pictures as my own which were 
taken by another, (in my lecture before the Geograph- 
ical Society) I-hasten toreply. In the first place, Rn- 
fortunately, I have not scen the report of thelecture 
that appeared in your paper, and do not know 
whether it is there stated or not that I claimed to 
have taken all the photographs presented. But 
whatever is stated that was not my claim. In truth, 
it would have been svsurd in ms to have made — 
aclaim. The lecture was a survey of the principa 
ruins of North and Central America. With such a 
wide field to cover it would have been im ossible 
for me to have Visited and photograph every 
group. The doctor claiuis seven of those photographa 
as his, or as coming from his negatives. As there 
were 62 in all shown that evening, there remain yet 
55 to be heard from. Some of those were obtained 
by myself in sifu, some were from the Bureau of 
Kthnology, through the courtesy _of Major Powell; 
some were from tie Cambridge Museum of Arch- 
wology, some from Mexican photographers, &c. 
ib conclusion, let me reiterate that I Aid not elaim 
us toine any pieture made by Dr. Le Plongeoa, aud 
po photograph was eee presented that was not 
tairly and honestly bought. eri 

: SREDERICK a, OBER 

BosTox, Tuesday, Dec. 20, 1887. 





